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Fraser 
set for 
15 to 20 


With counting still going on 
..^ndcr the Australian general 
; -election single transferable vole 
_ system, Premier Malcolm 
; Fraser’s Li herai -Country party 
coalition government looks like 
- . being relumed With a. majority 
of between 15 and 20 tn the 125- 
seat House of Representatives. 
- Most proelection polls had 
- predicted that Mr. Fraser would 
=. he defeated or achieve a slim 
majority. The. business com- 
• imimiy, and particularly foreign 
'investors, welcomed the Liberal 
‘victory. 

TFhc Labor opposition, which 
/. mounted an aggressive cam- 
.Yrrti&n under leader Mr. Bill 
=- HiJVfii’n. achieved a 6.3 per cent 
.. ^winc. hut mainly at the expense 
■'.V minority groups. Back Page 

*~ace ftopes fade 

.. . ' n appears io have siven up 
-Jiepe of an early ceasefire in the 
.* ■••nr with Iran, and has begun 
. tn prepare the population for a 
••■lens conflict, wrilns . Roger 
... Matthews. Bad; Page • 


Rise in 
jobless 
total 
likely 


FURTHER rise in the under- 
lying total of adult unemploy- 
ment over the last month Is 
likely to be confirmed by Gov- 
ernment figures tomorrow. 

But. the change in the over- 
all figure, currently 2.04m. is 
expected to be smaller because 
of a fall in jobless .school 
leavers and the usual seasonal 
decline. Back Page 

• TUC PLANS for strengthen- 
ing its authority at the expense 
of individual trade unions are 
criticised by one of its affiliates, 
the Engineers and Managers 
Association. Back Page 

© EEC CENTRAL banks need 
to co-ordinate intervention 
policies more -effectively if the 
cohesion of the European Mone- 
tary System is so be maintained, 
recommends the Commission's 
annual economic review. Page 2 

© LOMBARD NORTH Central. 
Mercantile Credit. Forward 
Trust, UDT and several other 
financial institutions are to be 
asked to resign from the British 
Bankers Association. Page 5 


BNOC considers 

moving into 


BY SUE CAMERON & RAY DAFTER 


Newspaper move • 


Lanrha. the international 

. trading 'conglomerate, may start 
: a London evening newspaper, 
v following the announced 
' fliKjtire uf the Evening ’News. 
.'Pago 4 r t '• " 

.1 Boat overturns 

.A 1 man died when; a: cabin 

• cruiser overturned off the North 
: Wales coast near Llandadno. 

• fjwmcdd. A search has been 
^launched for three. other people 
"• who may have been aboard. . 

■ 

Zimbabwe curt>s 

‘.^jnbahwe is re-im posing 
. temporary employment permits 
—first used by the former white 
\ Rluwlcsirn authorities —-far 
foreign journalists. 

. Police complaints 

.•■The* Police Complaints- Board 
’ Has : proved to be *' a wholly 
hirffeclive ihslnimcnL fer deaj- 
Jng.. with serious complaints" 
Mvs Justice ihe British section 
iif the International Commission 
of Jurists. Page 4 

^ .Philippines boirib 

^ HiSippnica President Ferdinand 
i _ Marcos escaped injury after a 
: /ijF.'.ott mtb exploded near him at a 
i~ ^ Jfanila rtmyeniion centre. Seven 
hurt.-- 

! Vwths escape . ■ 

r Souths held in police 

. • V V-yT-i^vj' ^rwaody.^hecauw of the prison 
" impute escaped from 

. police station. 

^^.^^'^orees accord . 

.'Greece and Turkey have 
. - ; &crepied a compromise \u taring 
-’"Greek forces back into NATO 
• aller sis. years/ >ay Western 
. . ; diplomats in Ankara. Page Z 

' Square deal bid 

. Wijrkcn; at the Smith fond 
group factory in Lincoln want 

• Sn extra Zo a week to operate 
•r-^few machinery for nuking 
; «iuare crisps. 

.briefly,,. 

Australia's hiusesi diamond, the 
sfls-4 carat Guleonda dor, worth 

E least £242.000, was stolen 
om a Sydney Town Hall exhibi- 
tion. . . " ^ 

- The Iwrty of a jeena^ed boy 
^■kidnapped six -months agu was 
Sleund huried near Foggia, Italy, 
f Three people have, been charged 
-WMh tha crimii. 

; A tbrcMnaii sang, all wearing 
! slocking masks, robbed a publi- 
; ran of £2.5iXi takings in Derby. 
T'vcaty-flvp were killed when a 
-truck crashed, into a crowd near 
Indian city* of Benaras. 


• CO-OPERA TI VE BANK has 
urged the Government to intro- 
duce a loan guarantee scheme 
for small business bank loans, 
Page 5 

• JETSAVE, transatlantic holi- 
day organiser, has signed a £30m 
deal with British Airways to 
make return flights across the . 
North Atlantic with 250,000 pas- 
sengers. Page 4 

• RENAULT, of France, is to j 
attack the UK diesel car market, 
which is currently dominated 
by Peugeot and. Volkswagen. 
Page -4 

©' /WEST GERMANY’S first 
factory for enriching uranium, 
a DMlbn (£229 .25m) project 
for Gronau, near the . Dutch 
border, is likely to be approved 
in the New Year. Page 2 

• FRENCH INTEREST rates 
fell last week, with call money 
finishing at 11 per cent, the 
lowest for two. mo.nihs. The 
French Iranc still ended as the 
strangest member of the Euro- 
pean Monetary System, slightly 
above the Dutch guilder. The 
Irish punt lost ground 
throughout the week, closing 
tittle different from lhe Danish 
krone. The Belgian franc 
showed a steadier (rend follow- 
ing its earlier weakness. 
Expectations of lower German 
interest rales. after the 
Bundesbank move (o add 
liquidity to lhe money market, 
left the D-mark as the second 
weakest mem her of the EMS. 
Again, the lira was the weakest 


BRITISH NATIONAL Oil Corp- 
oration is eonsd Bring moving 
into the petrochemicals busi- 
ness. using its majority share 
of North Sea gas liquids as a 
raw material. 

The State oil corporation is 
looking at ways of becoming 
involved with the £l.lbn gas- 
gathering network being 
planned for the North Sea. 

It is interested in some of the 
associated chemical manufac- 
turing schemes proposed and 
expects to' handle some two- 
thirds of the heavy gases, all 
potential raw materials for 
making- petrochemicals, to be 
carried through the new pipe- 
line. 

BNOC will handle the gases 
because of its own equity 
interests in offshore fields, its 
access to the Government's 
royalty share of output and the 
control over gas liquids that it 
exercises under State participa- 
tion deals. 

The corporation is under- 
stood to be considering a 
number of options. These 
include; 

• Setting up a new gas liquids 
trading organisation. ' 

• Taking a stake in an ethylene 
plant that would use heavy gases 
as feedstock Ethylene is the 
so-called building block of the 
petrochemicals industry. 

Mr. Philip Shelbourne, BNOC 
chairman and chief executive, 
said: “ We have a powerful posi- 
tion with these liquids and we 
shall use that position to pro- 
duce the best commercial answer 


compatible with our interests 
and the national interests.” 

It is known in the chemical 
industry that a number of 
chemibal companies have had 
preliminary discussions with 
corporation officials. 

One is Highland Hydro- 
carbons, a UK group anxious to 
see development of a petro- 
chemicals complex at Nigg Bay, 

BNOC the. State sector’s 
brightest jewel Page 13 

on Cromarty Firth. Highland 
Hydrocarbons is reported to 
have had ‘‘friendly'’ talks with 
BNOC.- 

At present a number of large 
chemical companies are fighting 
fiercely for the right to use gas 
liquids' from the new pipeline 
as petrochemical raw materials. 

The contenders include the 
U.S. Dow, which wants to build 
an ethylene plant at the Nigg 
site; Shell Chemicals: Esso 
Chemical: BP Chemicals; and 
ICI, which all want the gases 
to go south for use in their own 
plants, and the U.S. Occidental, 
which wants to build an 
ethylene plant at Peterhead on 
th' Scottish east coast. 

Highland Hydrocarbons, which 
has the financial backing of the 
Midland Bank group, has pro- 
posed an £800m chemicals 
complex at Nigg with the 
etheyiene plants run on a 
“ common user " basis. 

Highland has said that it has 
found two potential customers 
for ethylene from Nigg. both 


West German companies. 

It is now thought that one of 
these companies may be 
Hoechsi, the biggest chemical 
company in the world. 

The German chemicals giant 
could be looking at the possi- 
bility of taking an equity stake 
in an ethylene plant at -Nigg. 

It may also think of invest- 
ing in one, or even two, pasties 
plants on the site. The plants 
would use ethylene as their raw 
material 

There -are hopes that gases 
from the Norwegian sector of 
the Statfjord Field will be 
landed in the UK by the 
planned new. pipeline. It is 
thought some Norwegian com- 
panies may have expressed 
interest in Highland Hydro- 
carbons' scheme at Nigg. 

British Gas has already bid 
for the large amounts of 
methane gas from the Nor- 
wegian sector of Statfjord, the 
biggest oil and gas reservoir in 
the North Sea. 

The corporation is prepared 
to pay a record price for these 
supplies, which would come to 
Scotland with the gas from the 
much smaller UK sector of the 
field. 

.. The methane would then be 
fed into the Gas Corporation's 
distribution system, while the 
associated gas liquids would al- 
most certainly be bought by the 
chemical industry. 

British Gas realises that 
it faces stiff competition from 
Norwegian "and German energy 
interests which also want the 
Statfjord gas. 


Brazil’s visible trade 
deficit likely to be $3bn 
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BY NICHOLAS COLCHESTER 

BRAZIL’S VISIBLE trade 
.deficit for 1980 will be dose to 
$3bn, according to central bank 
arid finance ministry officials 
who started the year saying 
the trade account would balance. 
Persistent 1 growth in the -Brazi- 
lian economy is further under- 
mining the Government's hopes. 

■hie trade deficit increases to 
aboui $19bn, the amount the 
Government will have to take 
from reserves or find abroad 
this year. This is composed of 
$7bn- to replace maturing debt 
and nearly S12bn.to cover the 
expected current account 
deficit These figures make it 
improbable that Brazil can hold 
its increase in external borrow- 
ing to the promised figure of 
$5bn> 

Sr. Delfim Netto, the 
Brazilian Planning Minister, 
says the country’s financial 
position has now become “ very, 
very difficult." 

Senior officials at the finance 
ministry and .central bank 
confirm that the syndicated loan 
market has virtually closed to 
Brazil since the start of the 
Iraq/Iran war. 

. ’Foreign loans to Brazilian 
banks are still flowing but the 
spread over interbank rale 
which must be paid on them is 


now up to 2 per cent. Brazil 
has little financial leeway 
because it has already spent 
more than S3bn out of reserves 
this year bringing them down 
to around $6.5bn. of which 
some $3bn to S4bn is in foreign 
currency Sr. Delfim calls this 
the bottom limit. 

Underlining the importance 
of a continuing flow of finance, 
Sr. Delfim is visiting major 
financial capitals of the world 
during next two weeks, involv- 
ing himself directly in the rais- 
ing of loans. 

He -will visit New York, 
London, and Paris but is laying 
greatest emphasis- on Tokyo 
where, according to a ministry' 
spokesman, he will discuss the 
provision of finance for various 
Brazilian projects amounting to 
more than SI bn. 

In a marked change of atti- 
tude. Sr ; Delfim no longer rules 
out the IMF as part of the solu- 
tion to Brazil’s financial prob- 
lems, provided the IMF succeeds 
in boosting its resources and 
comes up with acceptable terms 
and conditions. 

He feels Brazil should have 
little difficulty persuading the 
IMF that its current monetary 
fiscal and exchange rate 
strategies are in order. But he 


Is worried that there could be 
argument over the government’s 
interest rate policy, and parti- 
cularly concerned that the IMF 
will insist that wage indexation 
is stopped. 

After last year’s industrial 
action by metal workers, Sr. 
Delfim says: "It is completely 
impassible to seek a quick cure 
for inflation by de-indexing 
wages.” 

The Brazilian economy con- 
tinues to forge ahead at a pace 
that worries the government 
because it exceeds the rate 
required to maintain employ- 
ment and is inconsistent with 
the efforts being made to con- 
trol inflation and the balance 
of payments deficit. 

Despite a tightening of 
monetary and fiscal policy. 
Brazil’s real growth will 
probably be close tn 8 per cent 
in 1980. compared with 6.4 per 
cent in 1979, according to 
deputy Finance Minister, Sr. 
Eduardo Carvalho. 

Inflation is still over 100 per 
cent at the wholesale level. Sr. 
Delfim says the best he can 
hope for is a very gradnal 
reduction in this rate from now 
on. He admits that -wage index- 
ation is the reason why the 
cure cannot work faster. 
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Lloyd’s computer-leasing loss 
now estimated at $ 420 m 
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BY JOHN MOORE 

FIRST NATIONAL Bank of 
Boston is revising its estimates 
of .the total losses that Lloyd’s 
of London could -face on 
computer-leasing «, insurance 
policies. Unofficial estimates in 
the London insurance ■ market 
have suggested that the losses 
could rise by a further 580m to 
S420m (about £175m).- 

First National is 'expected to 
revise its own estimate upwards, 
after a deterioration in com- 
puter-leasing claims experience 
and the likelihood of a heavy 
series of claims in 1SSL The 
bank is preparing its estimates 
up . to September 30 in its 
“Lloyd’s project "office in the 
US. 

, Last year the bank estimated 
bn behalf of Lloyd's that losses 
would be 8340m, the largest 
scries of losses that Lloyd's has 
faced in its 300-year old history. 
This estimate was based on the 
situation on September 30, 1979. 

The bank's estimate was a 45 
per cent Increase on an earlier 
estimate of 3234m prepared by 
the' loss-adjusters - Toplis and 
Harding. 

. Computer-leasing insurance 
losses arise from the policies 


which leasing companies 
arranged to protect themselves 
against early termination of 
leases by their customers before 
the contract date. 

If the customers did termi- 
nate leases early, the computer- 
leasing companies amid claim 
on their insurances and cover 
their obligations to their finan- 
cial backers. 

What went wrong for Lloyd's 
was that IBM introduced new 
series of models, more powerful 
and cheaper. 

Leasing companies found 
that their customers traded in 
their existing models earlier 
than the contract date. 

So leasing companies claimed 
on their insurances, which 
would cover the difference 
between the monthly rental 
agreements and the lower pay- 
ments received when the com- 
puter had been re-hired. 

The insurance would help 
the computer-leasing companies 
meet their obligations to their 
financial backers. Over 14.000 
claims have- been made on 
Lloyd's. 

Since First National's Iasi 
estimate IBM technology has 
advanced even further and there 


is more likelihood than ever 
before of computer-leasing 
customers , exercising break 
clauses in their leasing agree- 
ment. 

For aboni half Jie insured 
leasing agreements the earliest 
that the break clauses can be 
exercised is next year, so First 
National will take this into 
account in - its next revision, 
expected to be complete by 
mid-November.' 

Lloyd's largest insured leas- 
ing company, Itel Corporation of 
the U.5., reported a steadily 
deteriorating financial position 
last week. The group's account- 
ants said that the problems were 
“ of extraordinary magnitude 
and involve significant uncer- 
tainty about iieFs ability to 
survive as a going concern.’’ 

In 1979 the. group lost S443.3m 
on revenues of only 3223.8m and ; 
had a negative net worth of j 
3207m. 

Itel has . warned Lloyd's that 
unless a settlement is readied 
on its 3200m of claims between 
the underwriters and the com- 
pany. “extensive litigation in- 
volving IteL Lloyd's and other 
parties may follow." 


Hopes dim 
for early 
release of 
hostages 

By David Buchan in Washington 


THE PROSPECT of the Ameri-; 
can hostages returning from 
Iran before the U.S. Presidential 
election has all but totally 
vanished, though yesterday the 
Carter Administration put the 
best face on new demands by 
the Iranian Prime Minister and 1 
said it hoped Iran’s Parliament 
would soon decide Ubc bosses’ 
fate. 

Mr. Edmund Muskie, the Sec- 
retary of State, said that he 
chose to regard as a measure 
of Iranian concern, but not a 
preconditions for the release of 
the hostages, the call by Mr. 
Mohammed AM Rajai, the Pre- 
mier, ’ at the weekend for the 
UB. to puli its radar aircraft 
out of Saudi Arabia, and to get 
Jordan to drop its backing for 
Iraq in the Gulf war. 

Mr. Raja! had been in New 
York to address the Security 
Council last Friday on his coun- 
try's conflict with Iraq, during 
which be alleged that the U.S. 
was behind the Iraqi attack. 

A day later he gave a strongly 
anti-American Press conference 
on the hostage issue, in which 
he appeared to set still further 
conditions fon the hostages’ 
release. ’» 

This effectively dashed 
earlier U.S. hopes that Mr. 
Rajai might meet President 
Carter or senior Administration 
officials to begin some kind of 
negotiation. In his television 
interview yesterday Mr. Muskie 
said the U.S. was not “in con- 
tact or any negotiation with 
Iran." 

Acute speculation has centred 
on the possibility that Mr. 
Carter might spring 44 an 
October surprise ’’ in his tight 
race with Mr. Ronald Reagan, 
the Republican challenger, by 
arranging a return of the host- 
ages before the November 4 
polling day. 

Anxiety in the Republican 
camp about the electoral Im- 
pact of this was voiced yester- 
day by former President Gerald 
Ford, who warned Mr. Carter 
not to take 44 a big gamble that 
would be against the long-term , 
interests of the U.S." i 

Mr. Muskie stressed that the : 
Administration would not trade 
the hostages for any conces- 
sions that 44 are inconsistent 
with our national interests or 
honour.” 

Specifically he said that the 
AWACS radar aircraft had been 
sent to Saudi Arabia because 
it was in the U.S. national 
interest to help an important 
ally better defend itself, and 
he stTongJy suggested that their 
withdrawal was not negotiable 
with Iran. 

But he was conciliatory in 
trying to avoid a public 
Continued on Back Page 


Left discord 
encourages 
Healey camp 

8Y RICHARD EVANS, LOBBY EDITOR 


SUPPORTERS OF Mr. Denis 
Healey for the leadership of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party 
were increasingly optimistic last 
night following evidence of 
growing disarray on the Left 
over the possible candidacy of 
Mr. Michael Foot. 

Mr. Foot, Labour's deputy 
leader, will announce today 
whether he intends to stand 
against Mr. Healey, Mr. Peter 
Shore and Mr. John Silkin, the 
candidates who have already 
declared themselves in the con- 
test to succeed Mr. Callaghan. 

Mr. Foot, who parried ques- 
tions on his Mentions when inter- 
viewed in Dublin yesterday, has 
received many more representa- 
tions from Labour MPs and 
trade union leaders than he ex- 
pected. His supporters are now 
convinced he will agree to stand 
as the best bet of the Left to 
stop Mr. Healey. 

Because of the desire of many 
centrist MPs — who will ulti- 
mately decide the outcome — to 
elect a permanent rather than a 
caretaker leader and one who 
could lead the party well past 
the next election, Mr. Healey’s 
campaign managers believe Mr. 
Foot could prove a less dan- 
gerous opponent in a straight 
fight than Mr. Shore. 

Mr. Foot’s supporters at West- 
minster claim that unless he 
stands, a contest between Mr. 
Healey and Mr. Shore — assum- 
ing Mr. Silkin dropped out after 


the first round — would give 
Mr. Healey an easy victory, by 
more than 40 votes. They there- 
fore see the intervention of Mr. 
Foot as the only hope for the 
Left. 

More pessimistic Left-wingers 
believe there is a real prospect 
that Mr. Healey could defeat 
both Mr. Shore and Mr. Silkin 
in the first ballot while the 
energies of the Left are 
diverted by forlorn attempts to 
postpone the election until a 
new electoral college can be de- 
vised next year. 

This is not accepted by Mr. 
Shore’s supporters, who are In- ‘ 
creasingly alarmed at the pros- / 
pect of Mr. Foot’s intervention, • 
which would undoubtedly scup- 
per the Shadow Foreign Secre- 1 
tary’s chances. I 

They believe that the nttrac- ' 
tion of Mr. Shore as a unifying 
figure, his background as an t 
anti-Marketeer, his blend of i 
Centrist-Right economic and •' 
defence policies, and his lack 
of enemies in the trade unions j 
and local Labour parties make 
him an ultimately more formid- 
able figure. 

So. as the Healey campaigners 
continued to play a waiting 
game over the week-end. the 
tactical difficulties faced by the 
Left in stopping the former 
Chancellor became increasingly 
apparent. 

Senior members of the 
Tribune Group were angry at 
Continued on Back Page 


Inflation indexed bonds 
permitted by Bank 


BY SAMUEL BRITTAN 

BONDS indexed against infla- 
tion are now acceptable to the 
Bank of England and Treasury 
as a possible option for cor- 
porate borrowers. 

The last major proposals for 
indexed corporate borrowing 
were turned down by the Bank 
in the middle 1970s. But the 
position today is that proposals 
will be considered “on their 
merits" and there will no 
longer be any automatic veto. 

A sharp distinction is made 
between indexed corporate 
bonds and indexed gilt-edged 
securities. Proposals for the 
latter were turned down by Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, the Chancellor, 
earlier this year, after strong 
opposition from the Bank of 
England. 

The Wilson Committee on 
the functioning of financial 
institutions was evenly split on 
index d gilts, hut came down 


unanimously on the side of 
removing all obstacles*^ 
indexed borrowing by the * ‘ "* 

corporate sector. 

The committee examined in 
detail the effects of inflation 
on the demand for finance. It 
found the real cost of capital 
had fallen tp about 4£ per cent 
in 1979. 

Nevertheless, long-term fixed 
interest borrowing was still a ' 
burden to companies, partly 
because of uncertainties about 
the future trend of inflation 
and partly because of the awk- 
ward debt service profile pro- 
vided by a bond with a high 
nominal yield. 

With the new attitude now 
prevailing the biggest obstacle 
to corporate experiments with 
inflation-proofed securities is on 
the fiscal side. 

Lombard, Page 10 
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Naturally it is with Australian and New Zealand currencies that we 
are well known and we developed our expertise in the currencies of 
iBe Pacific basin. Also we deal in all the world's leading trading 
currencies: our dealers have won an ever- wide rung reputation for fast 
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Warsaw talks will reflect 
fears of Poles’ neighbours 


BY CHRISTOPHER BOBINSKI IN WARSAW 


FOREIGN Ministers from Pol- 
and’s Warsaw Pact allies met in 
the Polish capital yesterday for 
a two-day meeting to co-ordin- 
ate Eastern bloc tactics at the 
forthcoming European security 
conference in Madrid. The talks 
also provide an opportunity for 
Poland’s neighbours to express 
their nervousness at recent 
events in that country. 


The meeting takes place 
against the background of a 
sharp deterioration in East 
German-West German relations 
and growing criticism of Pol- 
and's independent trade unions 
by Poland's immediate neigh- 
bours East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. They are believed to 
be expressing the concern of 
the Soviet Union as well as 
their own. 


The Foreign Ministers meet- 
ing closely follows a similar 
meeting of Warsaw Pact mili- 
tary leaders in Prague last week. 

In a gesture to East European 
sensibilities, the Polish authori- 
ties called in senior diplomats 
from the J3JS Britain and West 
Germany at the weekend and 
complained that the media in 
the West were attempting to 
interfere in Poland's internal 
affairs. This is a point which 
has been raised recently by Herr 
Erich Honecker, the East Ger- 
man leader, and others. 

The Polish party newspaper. 
Trybuna Ludu. this weekend 

showed that, for the moment, 
at least, the Warsaw leadership 
is sticking to its declared line 
that “the process of change in 
the country is irreversible.*’ The 
paper carried a long report on 


the work of the commission 
which is drawing up the new 
trade union law to take the new 
independent unions into 
account 

Meanwhile, delay in register- 
ing Solidarity, the country's 
largest independent union, is 
creating tension between the 
Government and the unions. 
Mr. Lech Walesa and other 
union leaders this week-end 
went on a triumphant tour 
through southern Poland which 
included mass meetings 

They said they intended to 
go on with union activities and 
to elect officials even if the 
union is not registered. The 
union’s national leadership 
meets today to decide whether 
strike action against Govern- 
ment policies is warranted at 
present. 


New Italian Cabinet sworn in 


BY JAMES BUXTON IN ROME 


ITALY’S 40th Government since 
World War n — a four-party 
coalition under Sig. Arnaldo 
Fori an i — was swam in over the 
weekend. The new Cabinet 
excludes Sig. Filippo Pandolfi. 
the internationally respected 
Treasury Minister, who is also 
chairman of the IMF policy- 
making Interim Committee. 

The new Government was 
formed exactly three weeks 
after the fall of Sig. Francesco 
Cossiga’s second Administra- 
tion. which was defeated in a 
secret ballot on a vote of confi- 
dence only minutes after being 
given a comfortable majority ip 
a public ballot. 

Sig. Forlani, who is president 
of the Christian Democrats, and 
who. though holding many 
Government offices, has not 
been Prime Minister before, has 


broadened Sig. Cossiga's coali- 
tion of Christian Democrats. 
Socialists and Republicans to 
include the Social Democrats. 
The new Government should 
have a Parliamentary majority 
of about 90. 

The departure of Sig. 
Pandolfi, whose political base 
was apparently insufficient to 
ensure him a place in a Cabinet 
which had to accommodate 
representatives of a fourth 
party, is likely to mean that the 
IMF will have to replace him. 

In what could -be called a 
surprise choice, Sig. Pandolfi is 
replaced by Sig. Benjatnino 
And re a tt a. a respected eco- 
nomist 

The 26-inan Cabinet includes 
only seven new faces. Sig. 
Emilio Colombo, the Foreign 
Minister who played a big part 


in settling Britain’s row with 
its EEC partners over its budget 
contribution, remains at his 
post, as does the Industry 
Minister, Sig. Antonio Bisagtia. 


But Sig. Giovanni Marcora has 
lost his job as ‘Minister of Agri- 
culture where be bad ended a 
tradition of relative passivity in 
representing Italy in the EEC 
by fighting an -behalf of Italian 
farmers. He is replaced by Sig. 
Giuseppe Bartolomeo. 

The first task of the new Gov- 
ernment will be to try to enact 
the key elements of the eco- 
nomic package designed to curb 
consumption, help exports and 
support the lira. The package, 
introduced in July by Parlia- 
mentary decree, foundered with 
the fall of the Cossiga 
Government. 


Greek row 
likely over 
NATO plan 


Go-ahead for W. German 
uranium plant likely soon 


By Our Athens Correspondent 


THE GREEK Government is 
likely to face a. storm of pro- 
test over its reported accept- 
ance of new proposals for 
Greece's reintegration into the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion’s unified military comr 
mand. , _ 

Although the Greek Govern- 
ment as so far made no state- 
ment. a decision to accept in 
principal the proposals, put for- 
ward by NATO at the weekend., 
is understood to haw hcen 
taken at meetings on Saturday 
of the Inner Cabinet and the 
Supreme Council of National 
Defence, at both of which Mr. 
George Rallis. the Prime 
Minister, presided. 

Mr. Rallis later informed 
President Constantine Kara- 
manlis and the opposition 
leader. Mr. Andreas Papan- 
dreou. Mr. Papandreou’s Pasok 
party said immediately that any 
agreement on NATO reintegra- 
tion or the future nf U.S._ bases 
in Greece should be subject to 
parliamentary approval 

The Greek Government’s 
reported acceptance followed 
separate talks held by the 
NATO Supreme Commander. 
General ■ Bernard Rogers, with 
Gen. Agamemnon Gratsios, chief 
of the Greek National Defence 
Staff, and Gen. Kenan Evren, 
the Turkish leader. 

It * is understood that the 
Rogers? proposals provide for 
the command control situation 
to be that which existed in 1974 
when Greece walked out of 
NATO but with an opportunity, 
after Greece’s return to the 
NATO military committee, for 
examination of Turkish pro- 
posals concerning the bound- 
aries of the two countries’ 
zones of responsibility in the 
Aegean. It is also stressed that 
reintegration should not be re- 
garded as setting any prece- 
dents in connection with 
questions of dispute between 
Greece and Turkey in the 
Aegean. 


BY DAYfD FISHLOCK, SCIENCE EDITOR 


THE GERMAN nuclear industry 
expects Government approval 
early next ypar for a DMlbn 
f£222m) investment in West 
Germany’s first factory for the 
enrichment of uranium. 

The plant will be at Cronau, 
near the Dutch border, where 
the nuclear industry has just 
started a DM 18m assembly line 
for gas centrifuges, owned 
jointly by. MAN and Uranit. 

Dr. Hans Mohibauer, toanag: 
ing director responsible for 
planning and constructing the 
German enrichment factory 
with the Uranit consortium. 

J expects to start building next 
j summer and to produce the 
s first enriched uranium in 1984. 
! The factors- is being planned 
for a total capacity of 1,000 
tonnes, although there is an en- 
richment contract to justify 
only 400 tonnes at present 
The plant will be owned by 
Urenco Deutschland, tire 
German shareholder in the 
tripartite Anglo-German-Dutch 
Urenco enrichment company. 

Britain and the Netherlands 
are already building new 
Urenco enrichment plants, res- 


pectively at CapenboTSt, 
Cheshire; and Almelo, HoHand, 
about 20 miles from Gronau.' 

The German factory will be 
subject to three different forms 
of international inspection to 
assure that no highly enriched 
uranium of military value is 
being produced — from its 
Urenco partners, from Euratom, 
and from the International 
Atomic Agency. 

Dr. 'Mohrhaaer says the 
principal justification for a Ger- 
man enrichment plant at this 
time, when the world market 
for enrichment is very de- 
pressed, is the desire of West 
German electricity companies to 
have an independent source - of 
enrichment 

The British and German 
partners in Urenco have experi- 
enced some difficulties with the 
Dutch over investment deci- 
sions, and the German utilities 
have also had difficulties in 
getting guaranteed supplies of 
natural gas from Holland. 

In the 10 years that Urenco 
has existed, the on&third Ger- 
man share of enrichment capa- 
city has been installed ' in 


HoBknd, to avoid antagonising 
the USSR. 

Gas centrifuges assembled ,u> 
the plant at Gronau will be 
installed at Almelo, nntu the 
new German enrichment factory 
is ready to receive them, in 
1983. ^ 

The German gas centrifuges 
are made by MAN and Dormer, 
to a Uranit design which incor- 
porates British and Dutch tech- 
nology through the pooling of 
research and * development 
agreed under the tripartite 
Almelo Treaty. Similarly, Bri- 
tish arid Dutch centrifuges 
contain many common features, 
such as German bearings. 

Since the treaty was signed in 
1970, Urenco has reduced gas 
centrifuge plant costs by a fac- 
tor of three. Dr. Mohrhauer 
said. It has lowered its over- 
all .enrichment costs to 40 per 
cent of the 1970 estimates. 

But Uranit did not expect to 
maintain this rate of Improve- 
ment in the 1980s, Dr. Mohr- 
hauer added. From about 1985- 
1986. Uranit expects to have a 
more advanced gas centrifuge 
ready for installation at 
Gronau. 


Dutch nuclear station blockade 


BY CHARLES BATCHELOR IN AMSTERDAM 


MORE THAN 4,000 protesters 
blocked the entrances to one 
of- the Netherlands’ two nuclear 
power stations yesterday, in the 
biggest demonstration of its 
kind ever staged in the country. 


Protest groups from all over 
the Netherlands and also from 
West Germany began a non- 
violent blockade of roads lead- 
ing to the nuclear plant at 
Dodewaard near Nijmegen. The 
protesters are tiying to force 
the closure of the power station, 
by preventing supplies and 


relief crews getting in. 

Several hundred riot 'police 
stood ready to prevent the 
demonstrators breaking through 
a cordon of bailed wire which 
had been thrown up around the 
plant 

Anti-nuclear protest groups 
have been preparing the block- 
ade for several months against 
Dodewaard, which is ' the 
Netherlands’ first nuclear power 
station, built in 1968. As an 
experimental station of 50 MW, 
it provides power for- the 
national electricity grid. '■< 


The Government has an- 
nounced a two-year debate of 
nuclear energy to inform the 
public and to assess their views, 
after which Parliament will 
decide whether to continue to 
develop nuclear power. 

Delays in starting the debate, 
and the Government’s announce- 
ment earlier this year that it 
wanted to build three more 
nuclear plants - of 3,000 MW 
capacity in all, has fuelled pro- 
tests. The oxffy other nuclear 
power station in use in the 
Netherlands is at Borssele, 
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PORT HARCOURT 


Other airlines fly to Lagos. Some also 
fly to Kano. 

They may tell you they serve the other 
major centres in Nigeria toa 

The fact is, they don’t They rdy on us 
for internal flights. 

Nigeria Airways flies seven days a week 
from Heathrow to Lagos and Kano. 

And our own flights serve Sokoto, Port 
Harcourt,MaiduguriJos,'&la,Calabar,Enugu, 
Kaduna, Ibadan, Benin, Makurdi and Ilorin. 

All the centres of Nigeria’s expanding 
economy- and the major capitals of^&fot 
Africa too. 

So when business takes you to Nigeria 
fly Nigeria Airways because, naturally we 
know West Africa/^ better. 


■V/CfffM 
mAIRWAYS 



The best connections in 
\\fet Africa. 


12 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON WL TEL: 01-629 3717. 


Carter ‘will seek Senate 
vote on SALT accord’ 


BY DAVID BUCHAN IN WASHINGTON 


PRESIDENT CARTER has 
promised to seek Senate 
approval for the SALT 2 arms 
treaty with Moscow "at the 
earliest possible moment ” after 
the' November 4 election despite 
the continued Russian military 
occupation of Afghanistan. ", 

His words. In a news -agency 
interview over the weekend, 
mark a shift in the Administra- 
tion’s stance to separate 
SALT 2 from the Afghanistan 
issue. Last spring, Mr. Carter 
formally asked the Senate to. 
shelve the arms pact because 
of the Russian invasion, and 
only last month the President 
was saying that the Senate 
would be ready to consider 
SALT again “ when we see posi- 
tive movement by the Soviets 
to withdraw 

Mr. Carter now claims to 
detect a change of Senate mood, 
saying that it is no longer 
certain ' that the treaty would 
fail to get the necessary 
two-thirds (67) Senatorial vote 
for ratification. He left open 
the possibility that he would 
request ratification from- the 
lame-duck Senate which is to 
sit foi a month after next- 
month's election. It is more 
likely, however, that a new 
Senate convening in January 
would be asked to tackle the 
issue. 


Mr.' Ronald Reagan, the 
Republican candidate, has 
promised to scrap the treaty, 
signed In June 1979, if he wins 
the election. And Mr. editor’s 
new ..push for SALT should be 
seen in .the context of the 
President’s desire to pot the 
maximum policy distance 
between himself and Mr. 
Reagan in the dosing stage of 
the campaign, rather than a 
real change of sentiment on 
Capitol JEIL where many 
Senators still . couple the 
treaty’s fate with the Russian 
presence in Afghanistan. 

Portraying Mr. Reagan as a 
warmonger, whose opposition to 
SALT will unleash a new arms 
race, has paid off for Mr. Carter 

• According to a report by 
tire House of Representatives 
Commence Committee, oil 
dealers have overcharged U.S. 
consumers by more tiran $2bn. 
(£833m) in tire past 18 months 
by fraudulently exploiting com- 
plexities in -tile Government’s 
re m ai nin g price controls. The 
committee accuses middlemen 
and dealers of falsely claiming 
that their ail came from mar- 
ginal wells producing less than 
10 barrels a day and so exempt 
from price controls. 

- The committee is urging the 
Energy Department to investi- 
gate the alleged fraud. 


EEC central banks ‘need 
better co-ordination’ 


BY JOHN WYLES IN BRUSSELS 


EUROPEAN Comnnity central 
banks need to co-ordinate their 
intervention policies more effec- 
tively if they are to maintain 
cohesion of the ' European 
Monetary System and avoid 
occasionally de-stablising the 
dollar. 

This is the recommendation 
of a chapter reviewing the EMS 
in the European Commission’s 
ariual economic review. 

It avoids lecturing member- 
states on the need to create a 
strong European monetary fund 
with centralised foreign ex- 
change intervention, hut the 
commission does accuse member- 
states of on at least one occa- 
sion of breaching both the letter 
and the spirit of the ‘EMS. 

This occurred, the review said. 


in the third quarter of this year, 
when EEC central banks became 
overal net sellers of dollars “ in 
a period of pronounced weak- 
ness for the American curency.” 
This situation arose “because 
of the Intervention of a single 
central bank designed to limit 
the fall of its currency 

“Indeed, the persistence of 
simultaneous reverse dollar 
operations (with some Com- 
munity central banks buying 
while others sell dollars) con- 
forms neither to the letter "nor 
the spirit of the system." 

The one notable success in 
cooperation cited by the Com- 
mission came in the first quarter 
of this year, when an excessively 
sharp rise in the dollar, because 
of high U.S. interest rates, was 
^contained,” 



NON -CONSOLIDATED RESULTS 
OF THE FIRST HALF OF 1980 

Compared with those for the same period for 1979 

( in ikotmtuis of francs ) 



1979 

1980 


1st half 

1st half 

Pre-tax sales brought forward- . 

886161 

889929 

Gross profits before amortisation and 
provisions *... 

154010 

128 518 

Profits before tax, provision ior invest- 
ments and praticipation 

89255 

62 140 

Net final results j..- 

50626 

85008 
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Muldooul 
leadership 
crisis - 
deepens 


NEW ZEALAND’S leadership 
crisis brightened during tire 
weekend with a decision 
Mr. Brian Talboys. 
Deputy Prime Mlnisteiiy.-to 
cut short a European tour and 
to fly home, Our WelRngtim 
Correspondent reports.: - A 
large group of Government 
MPs. including at Hast. fife 
Cabinet Ministers wants Mr. 
Talboys to replace Mr. Robert 
Rffuldoon as leader of flre 
National Party and . prime 
Minister. Hie Chief Govern- 
ment Whip. Mr. Tony-Fried- 
lander, baa declared that he 
has no confidence in the 
Prime . Minister and will . re- 
sign If the leadership does sat 
change. 

Mr. Talboys is expected to 
be back in Wellington intim*: 
for. the next meeting of the 
National Party’s parliamentary 
caucus on Thursday, when Qte 
issue of the leadership Is 
likely to he decided. Mean- 
while a public opinion poQ, 
published on Saturday, showed 
a big increase in public sup- 
port for the. Social Credit 
Political League, with 3ft per 
cent of the electorate now 
claiming to back this third 
parly which secured only 16 
per cent of the votes at the 
general election two years 
ago. 


Portugal sets date 
for presidential poll - 

December 7 has been named 
as the date For the Portuguese 
Presidential elections. If 
there Is no dear result, there 
will be a second round on 
December 21. Diana Smith 
writes from Lisbon. 

The fight between {be 
incumbent General Antonia 
RamaUia Eanes, and his main 
rival. Gen. Antonio Soares 
Carnet ro, tire candidate of the 
Centre-Right Democratic Alli- 
ance, promises to be fierce. 

Having won a 16-seat 
majority in the parliamentary 
elections on October 5, the 
Alliance and Its leader, Sr. 
Francisco Sa Carueiro, die 
Prime Minister, are painting 
Eases as a left-winger whose 
continuation in office would 
hamper' Portugal’s chances of 
restoring private enterprise. 

Pressure on pant 

The Irish punt coaid come 
under . renewed heavy pres- 
sure today because of con- 
tinuing concern over the 
country’s large balance of 
payments deficit, Stewart 
Dal by writes from Dublin. 
The Irish ' pound dosed at 
BL27p against sterling on 
Friday although most of the 
depredation was due to the 
strength of the British cur- 
rency^ 

Namibia talks 

A United Nations delegation 
arrived in Johannesburg 
yesterday for talks with 
Booth African officials aimed 
at breaking the deadlock in 
negotiations on the indepen- 
dence of South West Africa 
(Namibia), Reuter reports- 

Chinese output 

China’s gross industrial 
output achieved 76.8 per cent 
of its annual quota during 
the first nine months of this 
year and recorded an increase 
of 1L7 per cent over the same 
period of last year, Reuter 
reports from Peking. 
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The Regional Government of 
Tuscany is sponsoring the par- 
ticipation of sixteen ready-to- 
wear creators from Florence 
and other Tuscan cities at the 
London Fashion Exhibition, 
Olympia. from 21st-25th 
October. 


Kres, NefM Bolfini. Singotare Clem- 
entine. Moran Wizard and Marino 
Monti will exhibit co-otdinans, 
suits, coats and reefers in leathern 
and knit: Franca Morem, RaFjjeno 
and Elder fine quality knitwear and 
models in pure siftc, cotton, linen 
and chenille; G.T-VL men's and 
woman's medium-top quality pants: 


Linas Coppini and Antoine of 


Florence blouses, sklrt-biaiar and 
unts-blater outfits; Warren. .Over, 
Coni, tinea A.V and Far-Gran* 
youthful and casual . summer wear: 
and Daino - a collection of ladies' 
efogent dresses. 
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WORLD TRADE NEWS 


era. Finance set for Siemens 


»v 


telephone deal with Egypt 


BY ROGER BOYES IN BONN 


SIEMENS. . the West German 
elertrical group, has managed 
to solve the financing problems 
.-.urrwifiding its SLSbn (£750mj 
telephone deal with Egypt, and 
has received the first crop of 
orders from Cairo. 

A group official announced 
that orders worth DM 600m 
t£l45m) all related to The 
telephone deal, had just been 
boohed by the Siemens-led 
consortium. The main partici- 
pants in. the consortium are 
Siemens of Germany. Siemens 
-of Austria and Thomson CSF 
of Prance. 

The contract, signed last 
year, provides .for the Instal- 


lation of 500.000 new telephone 
lines and the rehabilitation of 
-50.000 existing lines between 
now and 1985. One of the major 
hindrances has been- securing 
an attractive enough financing 
package for Egypt, but accord- 
ing to Siemens executives, all 
problems have been ironed out 
and the appropriate agreements 
were signed recently. ' 

It was learned earlier this 
year that Siemens of West 
Germany had sewn up the 
finance for the first part of 
the contract with the West 
German Government providing' 
DM 93m in soft loans and a 
further slice tin commercial 
loans. The overall cost of the 


financing was expected to work 
out at slightly less than 5-5 per 
cent interest. 

However it was by no means 
clear that the other two mem- 
bers of the consortium would 
be able to offer similarly 

faitourable terms of Interest 
for the initial financing. 
Siemens executives now make 
clear that the other consortium 
members have reached 
financing agreements, and that 
technical details of the project 
have also been settled. 

The initial orders are for 
120.000 lines and the associated 
cables, enough, in other words, 
for four local exchanges. 


India delays steel plant award 


BY K. K. SHARMA IN NEW DELHI 


A DECISION on the proposal to 
set up a $2.6 bn coastal plant at 
Par.idip in Orissa state, for 
which -British Steel Corporation 
and Davy International of the 
UK. on the one hand, and 
Mannesman Deraag of West 
Germany; on the other, have 
bid. is certain to be delayed. 

This follows a decision by the 
Indian cabinet lo form an inter- 
ministerial committee to study 
the Steel Ministry’s recom- 
mendation that the project be 
awarded to one of the two 
bidders on a turnkey basis. The 
cabinet is not sure that a turn- 
key contract is the cheapest 
\v?y of executing the project. 


The Steel Ministry had pro- 
posed that either the British or 
West German offer be accepted 
quickly since additional steel- 
making capacity is needed 
urgently and that the best way 
of getting the project executed 
speedily is to award it • on a 
turnkey basis. The plant would 
have a 1.5m tonne capacity. 

When the proposal was con- 
sidered by the cabinet last 
week, divergent opinions were 
expressed, and some . ministers 
thought it ridiculous to award a 
turnkey contract to a foreign 
party at a time when India had 
the technology and capability to 
erect steel plants in any part of 


tbe world. They also felt that 
a turnkey contract would be 
more expensive. Hence the 
decision to form a committee to 
study the matter further, and 
this . will inevitably mean 
delays. ■ 

A decision on the proposal 
should have been taken by the 
end of September which was the 
time limit given by both the 
British and West Germans on 
their offers. Both have made a 
package bid which includes com- 
plete financing by their respec- 
tive governments and consortia 
of European banks as well as 
complete construction of the 
plant within four years. 


ILO warns 
industry on 
sweatshop 
labour 


S. AFRICA ECONOMY 


Fears over imports surge 


By Brij Khlndaria in Geneva 


China steps up shipping orders 


SY WILL! AM HALL, SHIPPING CORRESPONDENT 


CHINA IS increasing sharply its 
spending on new and second- 
hand ships. So far this year it 
has spent nearly ' 5700m on 
acquiring 2.1m dwt of second- 
hand tonnage and, over the last 
couple of months, has placed a 
spate of orders Tor new ships in 
Japanese and European, ship- 
yards. 

According to statistics com- 
piled by Lambert Brothers, the 
London ship brokers, China has 
bought 1.2 dwt of second hand 
ships at -a cost of 540Cbn over 
the last four months . In the 
first half of the year.it acquired 
900,000 dwt costing S280ra.' 


So far this year it has spent 
more than four times as much 
as it did last year, on second 
hand ships and acquired three 
times as much tonnage. . . 

The Chinese buying appears 
to be concentrated on ships of 
between 60,000. dwt. and 80,000 
dwt which are known in the 
trade as Panamas: bulk carriers. 

The last time China was 
active in the second-hand 
market was in 197S when it 
bought 2.4m dwt costing close 
to 5500m- .. 

Over . the last three years 
China has increased, the' size of ', 
its merchant shipping fleet by 


around 50 per cent. In mid-1979 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
calculated that China owned 846 
ships totalling 6.3m dn. Since 
then the fleet has been expanded 
considerably. 

The prices of second-hand 
ships have risen fairly sharply 
in recent months and the 
Chinese now appear to be con- 
centrating more attention on 
buying new ships. 

Aside from the attraction of 
the availability of cheap ship- 
yard finance, new building 
prices are looking relatively 
more attractive than; second- 
hand 'prices. 


WESTERN COMPANIES that 
export unfinished textile pro- 
duets to developing countries 
for further processing to save 
costs have been eailed on to 
take more responsibility for 
ensuring that the - Third 
'World sub-contractors do not 
keep their workers in sweat- 
shop conditions. 

A committee of the Inter- 
national Labour- Organisation 
(ILO) has recommended that 
Governments In both devel- 
oping and industrialised 
. countries regulate clothing 
industry activities more 
closely to. ensure certain 
minimum labour standards 
are met. 

The Committee was told 
that sweatshop conditions 
exist not only in Far Eastern 
and Central American 
countries — which are the 
most widely-used by Western 
. companies for sub-contract- 
ing. but also in Britain, 
France, Italy and tbe U.S. 

“ Cramped, over - crowded, 
offering long hoars for low 
wages, insanitary and often 
vulnerable to fire, the sweat- 
shops of London’s East End 
have been notorious since the 
second half of the 19th 
century,” an ILO. report pre- 
pared for the committee, 
said. It added, however, that 
sweatshops In developing 
countries were much worse 
and frequently used child 
labour. 

The committee recommen- 
ded earlier this month that 
the ILO closely monitor 
implementation by Govern- 
ments of the minimum stan- 
dards It has set in the past 
for working conditions. It 
should also tighten its norms 
for health and safety meas- 
ures. 

Workers’ delegates from 
Western ' countries, where 
jobs are threatened because 
of low-cosi clothing imports, 
said any new multi-fibres 
arrangement (MFA) should 
inclnde an obligation on 
Western companies to ensure 
application of fair labour 
standards by sub-contractors. 
The five-year arrangement, 
which must be renewed be- 
fore the end of next year, 
regulates international trade 
in clothing and textfles. 

Clothing companies in the 
VJS. shipped 5250m worth of 
goods for processing to 
developing countries in 1978, 
an increase of 70 per cent 
over 1974. 


BY BERNARD SIMON IN JOHANNESBURG . 


A MASSIVE INCREASE in 
South Africa's imports since 
the beginning of the year is 
causing growing concern among 
local industrialists. 

Some influential -sectors are 
urging the Government to 
reverse recent relaxations in 
import controls and to raise 
customs duties to protect them 
against a flood of cheap foreign 
goods. 

In addition, record import 
levels have begun to strain the 
country’s transport, distribution 
and customs facilities, reviving 
memories of tbe choking port 
and rail congestion which dis- 
rupted business during the 
1973-75 boom. 

South Africa’s import bill has 
traditionally risen rapidly dur- 
ing periods of strong economic 
growth. With the real growth 
rate likely to exceed 7 per cent 
this year, higher imports— 
especially of capital goods — 
were inevitable. 

Many - economists had 
expected, howeveT, that a spate 
of import replacement projects 
over the past few years, the 
relatively low level of plant 
utilisation as recently as mid- 
1979 and official measures to 
protect local producers would 
keep the increase in imports 
to manageable levels. 

As things have turned out, the 
rate of increase has reached 
record levels. Import values 
during the first eight months of 
3980, totalling R9 J bn f £6.1 bn) 
were 57 per cent higher than 
in the same period last year. 

{ Standard Bank forecasted 
earlier this month that the in- 
crease for the year as a whole 
would be around 44 per cent, 
compared with a rise of 21 per 
cent in 1979, when the overall 
growth rate was below 4 per 
cent. 

To the disappointment of 
some local manufacturers. 
Government policy has tended 


to encourage, rather than 
restrict, imports. Worried by the 
effects of a huge trade surplus 
on domestic liquidity and 
interest rates, the authorities 
have eased some of South 
Africa’s stringent import 
controls and allowed the rand to 
appreciate strongly against the 
U.S. dollar — by almost 10 per 
cent so far this year. 

“We have given the free 
market mechanism a free rein.” 
says Mr. Wllf Wilker. the 
director of imports, and exports. 
According to Mr. Wilker, ,tiie 
value of import permits issued 


from Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
South Korea and, in some cases, 
the U.S. 

"We don’t want a repetition 
of what has happened in the 
UK and the EEC,” Mr. Stanley 
Shlagman. director of the Tex- 
tile Federation, says. Mr. 
Shlagman and others are con- 
vinced that with most of the 
industrial economies in reces- 
sion, low-cost clothing and tex- 
tile exporters have discovered 
a lucrative market in South 
Africa. 

Despite buoyant local de- 
mand, textile manufacturers. 


A 7 per cent growth rate for tbe South African economy is 
contributing to a deterioration of the country's trade balance. 
Government authorities, however, are showing no signs yet 
of imposing curbs on imports. They may give selective relief 
to specific industries threatened by cheap imports, but the 
official view is that domestic, industries will have to prove 
they can deliver goods both on time and at competitive prices. 


in the first six months of this 
year exceeded the total for the 
whole of 1979. 

A sharp turnaround In the 
four-year decline in fixed in- 
vestment has fuelled import 
demand. The new gold and coal 
mines, power stations, and — 
ironically — import replacement 
projects such as the Sasol oil- 
from-coal plants currently under 
construction, have a substantial 
import content. 

More recently, expansions by 
Industries operating at full capa- 
city have pushed up demand for 
foreign-made capital goods, 
which account for more than 85 
per cent of South Africa’s .total 
imports. 

The most surprising aspect of 
the import boom, however, has 
been the unexpectedly rapid 
growth in imports of consumer 
goods. Clothing, textile and shoe 
manufacturers are among those 
particularly concerned about 
the threat to local industry 
from cheap imports, particularly 


who have invested R150m in 
new plant and machinery since 
the beginning of this year, say 
that orders have begun to level 
off. 

Higher customs duties on a 
wide range of textiles were im- 
plemented only four months 
ago, but. foreign goods, especi- 
ally knitted fabrics, are still 
competing successfully against 
locally-made articles. The textile 
industry is now urging the 
authorities to impose strict 
quotas on low-cost imports. It 
has gone as high as the Prime 
Minister to argue its case. 

• Likewise, clothing manufac- 
turers applied last month for 
stiff customs tariff increases on 
competitive imports, including 
shirts. swimwear. jerseys, 
jackets and lingerie. If the 
applications are granted, tariffs 
on some items will more than 
double. 

The shoe industry has asked 
for extra protection on plastic 


gumboots. 

Despite a rapidly deteriorat- 
ing trade balance (it Is 
expected to be In deficit by 
mid-1981, barring another surge 
in the gold price), the author- 
ities show no signs yet of turn- 
ing off the import lap. They 
may give selective relief to 
specific industries threatened 
by cheap imports, but “ the 
industry will have to prove 
that it can deliver the goods 
in time at competitive prices,” 
Mr. Wilker says. 

One factor which may explain 
the Government's reluctance, 
so far, to come to the aid of 
these industries is South 
Africa's close political ties 
with Taiwan, visited last week 
by Prime Minister P. W. Botha. 

Pretoria may be unwilling 
to offend its Taiwanese friends 
by putting a sharp brake on 
their exports, particularly since 
trade between the two countries 
is heavily in South Africa's 
favour. 

This would not be the first 
time that local industry has had 
to sacrifice its commercial 
interests lo broader political 
considerations. Clothing manu- 
facturers had a “ bad time.” 
in the words of Mr. Frank 
Whittaker, director of the 
National Clothing Federation, 
when the Government refused 
to - heed calls for additional 
protection against imports 
from beleagured Rhodesia in 
the 1970s. 

The rapid rise of incoming 
volumes has surprised the trans- 
port industry. Shipping lines 
and the railways are being hard- 
pressed to cope with the extra 
traffic, which also includes sub- 
stantial tran-shipment quantities 
destined for countries north of 
South Africa, mainly Zimbabwe. 
Zambia aftd Zaire. The volume 
of goods handled by South 
African ports rose by no less 
than 45 per cent in August 


SHIPPING REPORT 


Key grain rate moves up 


i BY OUR SHIPPING CORRESPONDENT 


. THERE ARE signs that after 
! several weeks of stability the 
/ key U.S. Gulf/Continent grain 
! rate for 65,000 dwt-75.000 dwt 
1 Panama* bulk carriers is 
; moving higher. A 70,000 tonner 
bas been reported fixed at 
i $25.50 per ton — $1 per ton up. 

Congestion at Hampton 
Roads, the main U.S. coal port 
is building up. which is reduc- 
1 ing the amount of tonnage 


available, and at the same time 
demand for grain ships remains 
active. 


One of the key Indicators of 
tbe state of the health of tbe 
dry bulk carrier market is -the 
size of the Soviet grain harvest, 
and here the news is bullish. 
According to latest estimates, i 
the Soviet Union will only pro- ] 
duce around 190m tons of grain I 
this season, * 1 


World Economic Indicators 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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We’ve been building 
Bedford commercial 
vehicles for 50 years. 

Which means weVe 
learned a great deal 
about the people who use 
our-products and what 
they demand from them. 

That means fulfilling a 
variety of expectations. 

From transport managers 
looking for the most cost- 
effective and up-to-date 
models to satisfy their- 
requirements. 

Bom drivers, with 
higher expectations af 
comfort and performance,and increasing 
influence over the buying decision. 

And from management, whose companies 
demand the highest possible productivity to 
give maximum profits. And that’s what’s so 
impressive about the 1981 Bedford ranges— 
they're ready to meet those demands. 

THETLIS 
HERE. 

Our new 
_ TL range is ail 
i set to become 
a major force 
in middle- 
weight trucks; 

It has the best 
all-round vision 
in its class, and 
the only tilt-cab 
to feature side 
valances for 
easy routine 
servicing 


BEDFORD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


CONTINUALLY 


MEETING TRANSPORT 


REQUIREMENTS NOW 


AND IN THE FUTURE 


future is as important as today. The TL Aero' is one 
example of how Bedford trucks could look a few 
years from now. 

NEW VANS AND SMALL TRUCKS. 

Our latest ranges are probably the most stylish 
around. But 


TM PREMIUM TRUCKS- 
EVEN MORE REFINED 

The heavy duty TM 
range includes a new low 
kerbweight tractor for 
32 ton gross operation. 
There's a new 8,2 litre turbo 
engine, new luxury cab trim 
and the superb 38X tractors 
with special extras as well. 

If you’re looking for a heavy 
duty truck, TM demands a 
place on your list. 

Of course, there are 


other Bedford ranges, like Chevanne and HA light 

ih< 


vans, the world proven TK middleweight^ and the 
well known range of bus and coach chassis. 
There's even our new KB25 1-ton pick-up, the only 
one offered by a British manufacturer. 



most important, 
they're built for 
business too. 
From 2,3 to 3,5 
tonnes GVW, 
.they're tough, 
reliable aria 
competitively 
riced,and 
ave a whole 
listoftheiatest 
features. 


R 



All of which 
p goes to show 
how we at 
s Bedford are 
continually seek- 
s' ing to meet user 
| requirements 
i now and for the 
future. 

Why not call 
H your Bedford 


TLAERO* And to us, the 


Like choice of petrol engines or the new 2,3 litre 
GM diesel with either manual or automatic trans- 
missions. And a new front end that's removable in 
only 15 minutes for easy servia’ng. There's also a 
new exhaust system, more comfortable cab 
interior and lower noise level 


. . more, or see our 

latest products on show at the NEC? 


TAKE A CLOSER LOOK AT BEDFORD NOW 


BEDFORD 

General Motors 




BEDFORD 
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UK NEWS 



i?e signs £30m deal 
British Airways 


3/ M *CHAEL DONNE, AEROSPACE CORRESPONDENT 

, i ! raCSaUa ^ tic ciation of British Travel Agents. 
tSm Lm 3 “u -*?? s,gned a 7110 deal guarantees British 
S. d “;..; lh .u BnU ? h .. A ' ra ' a -r.f Alrwajs 250.000 fro eart, my 


which means the airline \vill 
*•>' 250,000 Jetsave passengers 
each wav across the North 
Atlantic next year. 

Wide-bodied Boeing 747 
Jumbo jets will be used for 
flights between London and 
cities such as New York, Wash- 
ington. Los Angeles, Miami and 
San Francisco. 

Fares are not yet disclosed, 
"nut v.ill he among the cbeapesr 
to the North Atlantic next year, 
with dircounts for amenities. 


across the North Atlantic at a 
time of recession. 

Jetsave will base its British 
Airways operations out of Lon- 
don. It will coDrinue to use 
Transamerica For its flights to 
the U.S. from points in the 
North of England, and will also 
use CP Air for its flights to 
and from Canada 
© North Atlantic passenger 
traffic between Western Europe 
and North America fell by 1 per 
cent in the first seven months 


such as m-flight entertainment, or this year, to 10.37m, accord- 
For Jetsave passengers, the ins tn figures prepared by the 


deal means guaranteed seats 
each way cn scheduled flights, 
booked in advance through 
accredited agents in the A?so- 


Interoational Air Transport 
Association. 

Charter operations by the 

IATA airlines slumped by 21.9 


per cent to 12m passengers. 
Scheduled services were down 
by 5.1 per cent to 9.17m pas- 
sengers. 

The number of seats on offer 
was up by 5.2 per cent to mare 
than 15.6m, reflecting the in- 
creasing number of airlines fly- 
ing the North Atlantic. 

The larger number of seats, 
combined with the lower num- 
ber of passengers, resulted In 
a drop in overall load factor (the 
percentage of seats filled) of 2-4 
per cent to 64.6 per cent 
© West country airline Brymon 
Airways is to introduce a new 
route from November 3 with 
three daily services from East 
Midlands to .Gatwick to connect 
with Gatwidds routes to North 
and South America, the Far 
East and Africa. 


Computer 
advises on 
vehicle 
replacement 


Official 
Unionists 
divided on 
devolution 


JK.e5M2ai 


to attack diesel market 


3Y KENNETH GOODING. MOTOR ’NDU5TRY CORRESPONDENT 


RENAULT of Fronce is to 
attack the UK die.-ol car market, 
currently dominated by Peugeot 
cud Volkswagen. 

Renault is introducing three 
dirtci models, versions of the 
R!S and the EiS estaJe, and of 
til? R?0. 

Diesel errs have so Tar failed 
to capture much -if the UK 
marker. nj. 1 ;- 5343 cars, 

representing f-.?i per cent of 
total nev c^r sales, were 
ress«er?»1 lr.-.s yosr. 


However .the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders has 
forecast lhai diesel cars could 
he taking a 4 per cent share in 
five years time — -which would 
involve 35.000 a year. 

Renault is more cautious. It 
suggests that a 2 per cent share, 
or 25.000 cars, is more likely. 

The group expects to take 10 
to 12 per cent of 1981 diesel 
car sales - — i total of S00 to 1.000 
Rcnaulv vehicles. 


Up to July the UK diesel car 
market had risen by 20 per 
cent Peugeot took 35 per cent 
of registrations. Volkswagen 
took 32 per cent. 


Peugeot has just launched a 
diesel version of its 305 estate. 
Volkswagen has a new version 
of the Golf diesel engine on the 
way which the company claims 
will be even more like a petrol 
engine in performance. 


MERCEDES-BENZ has launched 
a computer service to enable 
commercial vehicle operators to 
decide when they should best ; 
replace vehicles in their fleet. 

This advisory service will 
calculate optimum vehicle- 
change times, taking into 
account all calculable factors 
such as repair expenses already 
met and those foreseen; cost of i 
renting a vehicle temporarily | 
when the one in question is off | 
the road; loss of earnings dur- ] 
ing time off the road; vehicle- - 
resale value, now and in follow- 
ing years; and tax liabilities. 

This and other information 
helps plot a graph to show 
expenditure against time for 
any set of operating conditions, 
rfie most important being annual 
mileage. 

However, lacking a crystal 
ball, the computer cannot 
reliably forecast effect of 
future inflation and possible 
changes in vehicle taxation and 
corporation tax; nor future 
interest on capital borrowed. 

Operators wfll receive com- 
puter printout sheets relating to 
their vehicles. This analysis 
shows the best year for vehicle 
replacement, pius the additional 
costs likely to be incurred if the 
date is ignored. 

These additional costs are 
shown for both earlier and later 
replacement— information that 
co old be especially important in 
various situations, such as plans 
to sell a business. 


By Our Belfast Correspondent 


SERIOUS DIFFERENCES 
emerged at the annual confer- 
ence of Northern Ireland^ 
Official Unionist Party this 
weekend over whether it 
should hold out for devolution 
or seek full integration with 
the UK. 

The Official Unionists, led 
by Mr. James Molyneaux, 
have heen fighting ostensibly 
for a majority rule govern- 
ment. But they have been 
troubled by an undercurrent 
of opinion which holds that 
devolution should be dropped 
in favour of a permanent 
relationship which would 
guarantee the union between 
the province and Britain. 

The conference debate on 
the main motion, re affi r m ing 
party policy on majority rule, 
was often heated. The dele- 
gates were finally persuaded 
to move on to other business 
without taking a vote. 

lutegrationlsts in the party 
believe that the search for a 
government devolved on 
majority rule terms is futile 
and can only weaken the link 
with Britain. 

Mr. Molyneatuc said that the 
party stood for a devolved 
government It would have no 
truck with options designed 
to give a place in government 
to parties which desired a 
united Ireland. 

He later denied that the 
party’s image had been 
damaged 
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Lonrho may publish 
London newspaper 


BY JOHN MOORE 


LONRHO, the international 
trading conglomerate, is con- 
sidering publishing a London 
evening newspaper, following 
the announced closure of the 
Evening News. 

Mr. Paul Spicer, a Lonrho 
director, confirmed that talks 
had taken place between the 
group and its subsidiary. George 
Outram, which publishes the 
Glasgow Herald and Glasgow’s 
Evening Times with a view to 
setting up a new London even- 
i ing paper. 

“But,” he said, “we have 
reached no decision.” If Lonrho 
were to start a new London 


even paper it would be aimed at 
what it describes at the “hard 
core” of evening paper custo- 
mers— those who live in inner 
London, and who buy their 
evening paper in the City and 
the West End. 

Mr. Spicer said yesterday that 
it would take between eight and 
nine months from the date of 
any decision to go ahead before 
the new paper reached the 
streets. 

“This is only one of 200 or 
300 business opportunities 
which we are considering all 
the time. Some of them mature, 
some of them do not.” he added. 


Protests over proposals 
to double tax on beer 


FINANCIAL TIMES REPORTER 


PROPOSALS TO double the UK 
duty on beer as part of an EEC 
harmonisation package have pro- 
voked stiff opposition from Mr. 
John Fraser. Opposition spokes- 
man on consumer affairs. 

He is to table Commons 
questions pressing the Govern- 
ment to reject the move. 

EEC Finance Ministers are to 
discuss later this month a pro- 
posal by the Luxembourg 
Government that wine be taxed 
at a rate three times that of 
beer, quantity for quantity. The 


present UK ratio is in excess 
of five to one. Wine producing 
countries in the EEC complain 
that this amounts to illegal dis- 
crimination against wine. 

Customs and Excise officials 
estimate that the Luxembourg 
proposals would cause the duty 
on beer to double from 9p to 
about ISp a pint. 

Mr. Fraser said: " The rest of 
Europe gets quite enough advan- 
tages out of Britain without 
trying to hit the beer drinker as 
well.” 


1 





At \Torid Airways we call our First Class service *V5brid Class’ because 
that's what it is. 

What is surprising about e Wbrid Qass’is not that we charge so littie but 
that other airlines charges© much. 

Over twice as much for First Class in fact. And even against dub 
or Ambassador tariffs our ‘World Gass’ iaie represents a really competitive 
alternative: 

Look. 


linen table cloths and a m e nu that would do credit to any of London’s best 

i BslauiantB 

Of course yoifll be afforded all the usual First Gass mmfhits ; extra 


If you usually fly the Atlantic First, Ambassador or Qub Gass, it’s time 
you disraveredus. Wee the only airiine thatthinkstheWbridofyouand doesn’t 


LONDON-EOSTON 


World Class 


! TTORLDAIRX&KS 
} British Airways 
5 TVEA 


First Class Qab/Ambassadordass 

(from 15th Oct 1980) 


Outward 

Londau/Gonjck 


FLIGHT FACTS 

Tues,Thur, Sat, Sim. Piet Class 

Dep. 1LOO 


Fust Gass standby 


VSarHA/Vfa/ak 


But if the { \^iM Qass 1 price is bettCT by half than oidinaiyFiist Class, 
so also is the service: 

Yoifli be escorted from the luxurious Sir Robert Hardingham suite at 
Gatwick to one of oar new wide-bodied jets. 

Whenyou sitdown to eat on board yoifll seewhereXJCbrid really differs 
from other airlines: Wedgwood china, ChristoffLe s3ve? Tiffany glass* Irish 


Tnndnn/fijftjjliilr 

1 Ml 


^shmgnon/BsIthsoce 

Raamggbt«rriwg0250 G aO Bj cCTe; y c! h}t 


An 13.10 
Dep. 1440 
An 15.45 
lfon,\Kd£iL 
Dep. I LOO 
An mo 
Dep. 1440 
An I6lOO 


ForMddailsaHitactjfomrtmwdageutor^brid Airways atGatwickTdiGasdey (0293) 51886& ■ 
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Justice hits 
at Police 
Complaints 
Board 


Financial Times Reporter 


Spastics 
in charity 
tax plea 


Net inflow 
on National 
Savings 
Certificates 


Bjr James McDonald 


INDEX-LINKED retirement 
National Savings Certificates . 
were again in demand in Sep. .-.f 
t ember with sales exceeding, i 
repayments by £30. 6m. - 
There was also a net inflow"; ■ 
for die third successive month -' 
of £4 -3m to the National gajr “* 
ings Bank investment so 
corrals, reflecting the current 
attraction of the 15 per cent 
rale of return, and a net Inflow . 
of £4.8m on Premium Savings ». 
Bonds. i 

However, with net outflows'* 
of £&2 td from other National . 
Savings Certificates; £5.4m A 

from Savings Bank ordinary:-?* 
accounts; and £&5m from ‘ r 
British Savings Bonds, the net 
intake overall last month by 
the Department for National 7 
Savings was £19 Jm. . 

Including accrued interest,.- 
National Savings receipts last 
month totalled £261 .2 th and 
repayments £174. 3m. 


Fewer doorstep 
milk deliveries 


THE number of households -j 
drinking milk In Britain re- ~ 
mains constant but the num- •- 
her getting doorstep deliveries 
and the average consumption ' 
continues to fall, according to 
a survey by .the National - 
Dairy Council. 

Nearly all households — 97 
per cent — buy or use fresh 
ml Ik bnt the proportion of 
doorstep deliveries has 
dropped from 92 per cent tn 
89 per eet in the last two 
years, and is down to 81 per 
cent in London. 


"Aesthetic vandalism’ 


THE POLICE Complaints Board 
has proved a “wholly ineffective 
instrument for dealing With 
serious complaint.” according to 
Justice. The British section of 
the International Commission of 
Jurists. 

The chief weakness of the 
system says Justice in a 
memoranda to a Government 
committee which is examining 
the Triennial Review Report of 
the Board, is that the Board 
has no power to intervene in 
cases which, because an investi- 
gation disclosed evidence of a 
criminal offence, has been re- 
ferred to and dealt with by the 
Director of Public ProsecutionsL 

Justice — an all-party law re- 
form organisation of 1.600 
lawyers— says that in the 
Board's report it admitted, 
both directly and by implica- 
tion. that it has not satisfied 
the public demand for a truly 
independent system of investiga- 
tion. 

Justice says it is essential that 
there should be an independent 
element in the direction and 
Investigation of serious com- 
plaints. 

It recommends that a panel 
of “ suitably qualified people ” 
should be set up under the 
authority of the Board to direct 
investigations into serious com- 
plaints and to evaluate the com- 
plaint before a report is sent 
to the DPP. 

Justice says that if the DPP 
decides not to prosecute the 
Board, at present it cannot re- 
commend disciplinary proceed- 
ings and the cornolainant is 
effectively deprived of any 
prospect of obtaining a remedy. 

For this reason Justice recom- 
mends that all statements taken 
in an investigation should be 
made available by the Board to 
the complainant's legal- adviser 
so that he can make an appeal, 
or petition the Home Office. 

Justice supports the Board’s 
suggestion tw&t Chief Constables 
should be able to prosecute in a 
specified range of minor 
offences, subject to certain 
qualifications. i 


DR. DAVTS CLARK. MP for 
South Shields, has condemned 
a proposal to dump nuclear 
waste beneath the Cheviot ' 
Hitl as “an Cet of aesthetic 
vandalism, which can be 
likened to slashing the Mona 
Lisa or smashing the Elgin 
Marbles." 


Demonstration 


EXTRA police will he on duty 
in Corby, Northants. today 
when unemployed steel 
workers demonstrate during 
Environment Minister, Mr. 
Michael Heseftine's fact- 
finding tonr of the town. 


Chiropractic plea 


MR. DAVID ATKINSON. MP 
for Bournemouth East, yes- 
terday attacked doctors for 
their “professional sabotage" 
in the recognition of chiro- 
practic in Britain. He told the 
British Chiropractic Associa- 
tion that even Parliament 
had failed to recognise fully 
the scale of the problem of 
baekaehe and its enormous 
cost to die nation. 


Vicars’ pay rise 


CLERGYMEN in Peter- 
borough diocese are to get a 
21 per cent pay increase. The 
award will give vicars an 
extra £900 a year and curates 
£600. • 


Politicians warned 


MR. ROWLAND WADE, re- 
tiring chairman of the 
Friends of the Lake District, 
has called on people “ to 
make sure that our represen- 
tatives: in Government, both 
Parliamentary and local, do 
everything necessary to guard 
and protect our. finest 
countryside, and to let them 
know particularly at election 
times, that if they don’t do 
so, they will not get our 
votes.” 


Kates proposal 


Financial Times Reporter 

A STRONG PLEA that the 
Government allow all charitable 
donations to be deductible for 
tax purposes was made by the 
Spastics Society at its annual 
meeting at the weekend. 

A deficit of £823.000 for 
1979-80 was reported, bringing 
intal deficits in recent years to 
more than £2.6m on April 5. 

Mrs. Joyce Smith, chairman 
of the society, said: “I would 
like to tell the Government that 
the time has now come when it 
must do. more than pay lip 
service to Britain’s charities. 

“It must take urgent action 
now to aid the flow of funds 
into charitable coffers, or it 
mast accept responsibility for, 
and spend more money on, the 
handicapped themselves. The 
Government cannot have it 
both ways." 

Mrs. Smith said that a move 
to allow charitable donations 
to be deductible on tax would 
be a logical step, since with the 
sole exception of the Irish 
Republic all other EEC countries 
had this arrangement 

Another method of aiding 
charitable organisations would 
be to grant relief from Value 
Added Tax. which affected many 
of the services the society pro- 
vided. 


RATEPAYERS in Suffolk 
could face an increase in 
demands next year of ihofe 
than 28 per cent. The increase 
— MJ per cent — is being dis- 
cussed by councillors this 
week, and the Council has 
warned that this would only 
allow for 10 per cent wage, 
increases. 


Derbyshire forum 


A DERBY SHI RE forum for 
economic affairs is being set 
up by the County ConneiriV' 
conjunction - with industry." 
trade unions and government 
department representatives. .ft 
Is hoped the forum will set' 
up panels tn try to alleviate 

youth unemployment, eojir 
stder further education. neW 
technology, analysis . of 
employment potential and. 
joint eo-operation between 
industries. 
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UK NEWS 


Co-operatiye Bank urges loan scheme 


BY JOHN BJJOTT, INDUSTRIAL EDITOR 


The Co * operative Bank 
has urged the Government to 
Introduce a loan guarantee 
scheme lor small business 
bank loans, .. even though 
many ot the clearing hanks 
ire thought to he opposed to 
sueb a development. 

Mr, Lewis Lee. chief general 
manager of the Co-operative 
Bank, said in a letter sent at 
the weekend to Mr. David 

Mitchell, the Industry 

Minister responsible for small 
businesses, that a guarantee 
scheme would “achieve the 
object of encouraging hank 
lending to small businesses.” 


A guarantee scheme Is one 
of the measures which were 
examined last Tuesday by a 
meeting of Ministers In 
Downing Street Though 
Ministers decided. Oat further 
work should go ahead on a 
scheme, ft is tiitngfet nnHkdy 
that anything w31 be intro- 
duced nntii the Government 
considers it right to encourage 
bank lending. 

The last Government also 
considered introducing ar 
guarantee scheme but decided 
nut to go abend, partly 
because of concern in the 
Treasury and Department of 


Industry about the possible 
cost 

Now fte Union of Inde- 
pendent Companies and the 
Association of Independent 
Businesses are both lobbying 
for a largely self-financing 
scheme which would be run 
by the Bank ot England or the 

Treasury. 

The Government would 
underwrite 80 per eertt of bonk 
loans to <jwi»ll businesses, and 
the cost of this would be 
covered by 2 per cent of the 
interest received by the banks 
being passed on to the Gov- 
ernment. 


In the Co-operative Bonk 

letter to Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Lee says: “We believe there 
Is merit in the idea -of a 
Government guarantee 

scheme and, although we have 
.not studied the details, merit 
also in the one currently 
proposed.” 

Despite the progress now 
being made because of last 
week’s Minister’s meeting, the 
Union of Independent Com- 
panies stiff tears Out the 
clearing banks may effec- 
tively, lobby the Government 
to stop a scheme being Intro-' 
ducecL 


The banks argue that they 
already provide sufficient 
foams for ™ a|1 businesses. 
The Union says that this is 
not so because most bank 
funds are provided only 
through overdrafts. 

“We want a firm Govern- 
ment statement within the 
next fortnight that ■ they 
understand the financial 
plight of small businesses, 
and that measures wfl go 
ahead to bring the level of 
support in the UK to that 
available in West Germany 
and the UJS^” the Union 
said yesterday. 


Deposit-takers asked 
to leave association 

BY MICHAEL LAFFERTY, BANKING CORRESPONDENT 


Midland MLR fall ‘would 

22SS5L-- not affect sterling’ 


LOMBARD North Central. 
Mercantile Credit, Forward 
Trust, UDT and several other 
financial institutions are to be 
asked to resign their member- 
ship of the British Bankers' 
Association, 

The move follows implemen- 
tation of the 1979 Banking Act. 
as a result of which these lead- 
ing finance houses, as well as 
other banking institutions, have 
failed to receive the accolade 
of “recognised banks.' 1 
- The association has been con- 
sidering the delicate question of 
what to do about its licensed 
deposiMaking members for 


some time. A' consensus has 
now been reached that they 
should be asked to leave the 
association. 

It seems likely that each 
business affected will be given 
a year to achieve banking status 
or resign. 

The impending departures 
from membership and the large 
number of institutions cate- 
gorised as licensed deposit- 
takers have ■ led the Bank of 
England to consider how these 
businesses might be repre- 
sented in future consultative dis- 
cussions- with the authorities. 


Harris paper prescribes 
limited government 


BY OUR ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 


GOVERNMENTS SHOULD con- 
fine their activities to the pro- 
vision of public goods whose 
benefits cannot be limited to 
those who would clioose to pay, 
Lord (Ralph) Harris argues in 
a paper published today by the 
Institute of Economic Affairs, 

Lord Harris, general director 
of the institute, a body favour- 
ing market solutions to 
economic, problems; argues the 
economic, political and moral 
case for limi ting .the role of 
government. (The End of 
Government? Occasional Paper 
58, price £1.50). • ^ ; 

He maintains that economic 
markets are more democratic 
than- ballot boxes and that 


political democracy calls for 
limited government. 

Public goods, are consumed 
collectively and must therefore 
be provided — or at least financed 
— on a straightforward collec- 
tive basis.: “ While there is some 
scope for reasonable argument 
about the catalogue of true 
public goods, it would exclude 
many major services which are 
now commonly provided by 
government and Bnmced 
through taxation.” 

The institute, in' association 
with Basil Blackwell, has just 
expanded its activities with the 
publication of a new quarterly. 
The Journal of Economic 
Affairs. ’ 


rejects 

statistics 

By Our Banking Correspondent 

MIDLAND BANK has rejected 
a claim by Western Trust and 
Savings, the recently acquired 
retail banking subsidiary of 
Royal Bank of Canada, that it 
is now one third, the ' size of 
Midland in terms of personal 
lending. 

The Western Trust claim; 
made in a statement by Mr. 
Mike PriesUand, managing 
director last week implies that 
Midland's personal tending 
amounts 'to only . about £240m. 

Mr. PrfesflLand later clarified 
his rinw” by saying be was re- 
ferring only to direct Tending 
by the clearing bank part of 
the Midland group. He says he 
is backed up by market research 
provided by Audits of Great 
Britain. 

AGB research does do so — to 
some extent Its regular survey 
of consumers suggests that 
direct personal loans average 
at present £30 0m for the “Big 
Four" clearers. 

A figure of £240m for Mid- 
land's direct lending through, 
the clearing bank might, there- 
fore, be in' tine. 

However, a further £100m out 
of a current total of £620m 
might be attributed to Midland’s 
Access credit card, while. 
Forward Trust's direct lending 
may be only around £7 Dm, 

A revised view of the AGB 
figures would give Midland 
Group possibly £500m in direct 
personal tending. The differ- 
ence between this and the 
£1 ,500m in Midland's annual 
report is made up partly of 
point-of-sale lending to people 
by Forward Trust and lending 
to- Midland staff 


BY PETER RIDDELL 

STERLING COULD remain 
relatively strong over the next 
15 months even if Minimum 
Lending' Rate falls, stockbrokers 
Phillips and Drew argues in a 
new analysis this morning. 

In the latest issue of World 
Investment Review, the firm 
argues that . exchange rates 
appear to have become less 
sensitive to interest rate 
changes during the last few 
weeks. 

Other fundamental pressures 
on currencies may now begin 
to reassert their influence, in 
particular relative current 
account performances. 

On this basis, even if MLR 
falls closer into line with the 
average' of competitors' central 
bank rates, sterling is likely to 
remain robust through 1981, 
mainly because of a forecast 
£5O0m to £Ibn current account 
surplus. 

Consequently, Phillips and 
Drew forecast that sterling 
will average between $2.25 and 
$2.30 to the dollar next year 
(against just over $2.40 now) 
and 72 to 72 on the Bank of 


England’s trade-weighted index, 
against 77.2 on Friday evening. 

Earlier this- month, brokers 
Laing and . Cruickshank also 
argued that interest rate dif- 
ferentials would have little 
impact on sterling and projec- 
ted an even stronger pound — 
a trade-weighted index of 78 
by the end of 1981 and a dollar 
rate of $2.50. 

The impact of. the strong 
pound upon industry is dis- 
cussed in the latest quarterly 
perspective from the research 
department of merchant ban- 
kers, Schroder Wagg. This 
warns of “ alarming signs of 
weakness ” in the real economy 
and argues that the Govern- 
ment may find it necessary to 
display some of the flexibility 
suggested in the medium-term 
financial strategy. 

“ An increase in personal 
taxation combined with relief 
for companies is not incompat- 
ible with the spirit of the 
strategy, it may be essential 
to preserve some chance of 
eventual, .success.” 


Barclaycard cash service 


In a major pilot exercise, 
Barclaycard is to enable 200,000 
of its 5m cardholders to obtain 
cash advances through Barclay- 
bank “ automated teller ” 
machines. 

. Personal identification num- 
bers will he sent to card- 
holders during the week begin- 
ning October 20. The cash 
advance service will be avail- 


able immediately cardholders 
receive their personal numbers 
and they will aisn be able to 
enquire the outstanding credit 
available on their Barclaycard 
accounts. 

The charge for a Barclaycard 
cash advance through Bard ay- 
bank machines will be the 
same as for a transaction over 
a branch counter — U per cent 


Employers 
to discuss 
engineers 
charter 

Bjr Hazel Duffy, 

Industrial Correspondent 

ENGINEERING employers win 
to decided this week whether 
to support the Government’s 
proposals on a new char- 
tered body for professional 
engineers. 

Their response, which is likely 
to be submitted by the end 
of the month, will be based 
on discussions to be beld at 
a meeting of the management 
board of the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation. 

One of the conditions of EEF 
support will be that the Gov- 
ernment should agree to at 
least half of the members of 
the council on the new body 
coming from the ranks erf 
industry. 

The, EEF, which strongly sup- 
ported the statutory engineer- 
ing authority proposed by the 
Finniston committee's report 
on the engineering profession, 
is anxious to ensure that the 
professional institutions do 
not end up holding the 
balance of power. 

Another aspect which the EEF 
wants clarified is the position 
of the Council of Engineering 
Institutions and the 
Engineers Registration Board. 

The employers also wonder how 
the CEL which is a chartered 
body, can continue to exist 
alongside the new body. 

The CEL says the EEF. must 
therefore agree to wind itself 
up. before the Royal Charter 
is granted to the new body. 

Similar demands are being 
made by the Engineers* and 
Managers’ Association, which 
was among tbose agitating for 
the Finniston Committee to 
be established. 

Mr. John Lyons, general secre- 
tary of the EMA, says in a 
letter to Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Industry Secretary, that the 
decision to reject the statu- 
tory authority was a “grievous 
mistake." 

Should, however, the Govern- 
ment persist with the chart- 
ered body, Mr. Lyons says it 1 

- will have to be “substantially ! 
different ” from the present 
•proposals 

Meanwhile, the efforts by Mr. 
Arthur Palmer, Labour MP. 
to call a special meeting of 
-the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers* Council, will 
gather momentum this week. 
He is determined to get the 
Council to explain why it 
changed its views on the Fin- 
niston Report 


FT consumer confidence survey 

Level of optimism 
is slightly higher 


BY GARETH GRIFFITHS 
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A SLIGHT improvement in the 
level of consumer optimisim is. 
suggested by the latest Financial 
Times consumer confidence sur- 
vey published today. 

The index for future confi- 
dence in October shows a gain 
of 3 percentage paints, the 
fourth successive rise. The 
index now stands at a net 
balance of minus 19 per cent. 

In October about 23 per cent 
of 993 consumers surveyed felt 
that conditions would improve, 
the highest level of consumer 
confidence recorded so far this 
year. But 42 per cent thought 
conditions would worsen and 
the general mood is still 
pessimistic. 

The six-monthly index for 
October, which gives a more 
accurate picture of the trend, 
has also Improved to a balance 
of minus 25 per cent, its best 
level for a year. 

Consumers still do not appear 
to have much confidence in the 
Government’s economic strategy. 
A declining proportion mention 
the Conservative Government or 
a belief that the economy is 
getting stronger as reasons for 
their optimism. 

The main reason for the 
growth in optimism appears to 
have been the absence of any 
major industrial dispute so far 
this autumn and a rather 
nebulous belief that “ things 
must improve.” 

Among pessimists, unemploy- 
ment continues to be the most 
worrying issue. Unemployment 
has now clearly overtaken 
inflation as the main worry, 43 
per cent of consumers men- 
tioning unemployment compared 
with 23 per cent referring to 


rising prices. 

Industrial disputes are now 
seen as playing a minor role by 
the pessimists. Strikes have been 
cited as a reason for worsening 
conditions by a constant 3 per 
cent for the past three months. 

The survey shows that a 
revival of confidence is fairly 
uniform among consumers ex- 
cept for ABC1 women who have 
become much more p essimis tic. 
The index for ABCI women 
(professional and executive) 
had shown the least pessimism 
this year but in October, the 
index rose 10 per centage points 
to 39 per cent — who were 
expecting things to get worse. 

The survey shows a con- 
siderable regional variation. 
The index covering consumers 
in Scotland and the North-East 
improved by 15 percentage 
points to minus 15 per cent, the 
same figure as for London and 
the South. 

The Financial Times Con- 
sumer Confidence Survey was 
carried out between October 2 
and 8 by British Market 
Research Bureau. A sample of 
993 adults was interviewed. 
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I r¥1he case of the disappearing 
Atoilet roll has been leading to 
much frustration among 
members of British Industry. 

Many unsuspecting 
employees are subjected to acute 
embarrassment on discovering 
that they’ve been caught empty- 
handed in the washroom. 

And the blame is being laid 
at the feet of a light-fingered 
minority who insist on helping 
themselves to the firm’s toilet 
paper.Causingill-feeling among 

S i the workforce and rising costs for 

j the management. 

t It’s an unpleasant and 

| serious complaint, but just one of 

the many washroom problems 
for which Kimberly-Clark are 
developing solutions in order to 
make all washrooms more 
efficient and less trouble for 

The remedy is the Kjmberly- 
Clark Bulk Pack Toilet Paper 

It consists of a large capacity 
lockable dispenser that’s 
attached to the wall and contains 
either Kimlark® single-ply or 
Kleenex® two-ply tissue. 

It’s easy to load, it neednever 
run out and it cures everyone 
of taking liberties with the toilet 
paper. Like all Kimberly-Clark 
, Milil Systems, the Bulk Pack Toilet 
Paper System is simple, efficient 
and cost-effective. 

Ifs designed to keep the 
workers happy and the working 
environment healthy. 

JjVhichis just the sort of tonic 
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* more about our Bulk Pack# Toilet Paps' System and fora copy of *Smpte ISoton^our guide to hygiene and safety at work, write to WmberlyClaric Ltd, Dept FT89 ,lndustrial Division, iLarKfield, Maidstone, Kent ME20 7PS. 
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UK NEWS 


Financial Times correspondents report on how the fibres industry is facing up to the recession 


N. Ireland in the firing line 


Northern Ireland fibres 


BY RHYS DAYTD, TEXTILES CORRESPONDENT 


AMID Northern Ireland's other replace its fast-declining linen 
troubles, the man-made fibres sector. 


Company 
British Enkalon 


Loeatlon(s) 

Antrim 


Employment 

, 2,000 


industry has taken on a battle- With the help of generous 
worn appearance of its own dur- financial incentives, six fibre 


ing the past year. ICI, once a groups — ICI and ’ Courtaulds 
pillar of the Northern Ireland from the UK, Du Pont and Mon- 


economy, has pulled out of fibre- santo from the U.S., Hoechst 
making in the province com- from Germany, and British 


pletely, and Britain’s other big Enkalon, part of the Dutch- 
fibre group, Courtaulds, has only German Akzo group— were per- 


one fibre unit left— a nylon suaded to put up new facilities. 


During the second half of the 


Last month, the world’s big- 1970s demand for man-made 
gest fibre producer, Du Pont, flbres fim topped growing at 


decided to axe its Londonderry the rates Piously forecast by 
acrylic unit— its last plant in * he fibre groups 3X1(1 then went 


Europe making this fibre ioto rever5e under tbe impact of 

t- . . . . . . , 4 recession and low cost imports 

cootrast to 0 f finished garments. 
ag0 ^ hen fibre T The fibre groups have tried 


only 10 years ago when fibre- 


m ^ — . . a iic iiui v muuuo nave uicu 

^TOYincQ was at adapt their operations to 
° ew vestment was changed raarket cond itions but. 
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SJ®® 1X1 ■ faced with a new problem — U.S. 

ri^o+hL°° d v l 10,0 ?°T thre 5 exports of cheap fibre based on 
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“T “T** l«w cost raw materials-more 
* bl ® t0 dramatic cuts have had to be 
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dahn in promotional literature ma de to stem mounting losses. 
S at * accounted for one-tturd Northern Ireland, with its con- 
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“ TJKs man-made fibre centration of plants, has found 


output. 

The industry arrived in force 


itself in the front line. 

The bail was set roiling last 


Maydown and a slimming down 
at Larne and Carrickfergus, 
with a total job loss of 660. 
Courtaulds had in 1973 em- 
barked — misguidedly, it now 
turns out — on the construction 
in Letterkenny in the Republic 
of Ireland of a big new poly- 
ester filament plant in the 
belief that demand would 
double before the end of the 
decade. 

In February this year, the 
company decided to close the 
remaining polyester filament 
operations at Carrickfergus and 
Larne with the loss of a further 
240 jobs, concentrating produc- 
tion at Letterkenny, its most 
modem plant, which is well 
able to meet existing and fore- 
seeable demand. 

In May, Courtaulds also deci- 
ded to dose down another plant 
on the Carrickfergus site mak- 
ing viscose staple — a cotton 
substitute — and to concentrate 
productions at plants in 
Britain. 


in the 1960s when demand for September by Courtaulds. 
fibres was still expanding which announced a cutback in 


rapidly and Northern Ireland its polyester filament operations 
was looking for new industry to involving closure of a unit at 


ICI has similarly cut away 
at its Northern Ireland fibre 
operations in the hope of reach- 
ing a size that could be made 
viable. At the end of last year 


the company decided to drop 
manufacture of polyester textile 
filament at Kilroot with the loss 
of 600 jobs and to concentrate 
on industrial yam. It is this last 
activity, together with the 
manufacture of polymer — the 
raw material for fibre produc- 
tion— which is now going with 
the loss of 1,100 jobs. 

In each case tbe companies 
closing down have stressed that 
Northern Ireland's well-pub- 
licised problems have not 
influenced the decisions and 
that operations in the province 
have run smoothly. What dearly 
is telling against Northern Ire- 
land. however, is its high-cost 
energy. 

The province’s power stations 
are oil-fired making the elec- 
tricity needed for fibre produc- 
tion very expensive. Also, 
British natural gas is not avail- 
able, and transport costs from 
the province have become much 
more expensive. So ICI has been 
putting its planned new invest- 
ment in polyester filament Into 
Pontypool. traditionally one of 
its nylon bases. 

The various closures leave 
Northern Ireland with a still 


Products 

Polyester filament 
Nylon filament 


Brand Names 
Enkalon 
Dlolem 


Do Pont 

Maydown 

_ 

Elastane 

Lycra 


(Maydown 

420 

Acrylic 

Orion 

Hoechst 

Limavady 

350 

Polyester filament 

Trevira 

Monsanto 

Coleraine 

500 

Acrylic 

Acrflan 

ICK 

(Kilroot 

LS00 

Polyester filament 

Terylene 

Courtaulds 

(Carrickfergus, 
Larne, Maydown 

900 

Polyester filament 

Liretie 


(Carrickfergus 

560 

Viscose staple 

Fibro 


Carrickfergus 

300 

Nylon filament 

Celon 


• Markets • v. -- 
Hosiery, updenrear,.^ 
outerwear, household ^ 
textiles, carpets and 15 
industrial yarns ... . V? 

Stretch fabrics. .‘.-j'i'j; 
knitwear) ; ----- 

Apparel and industrial 

Carpets, knitwear, iMaw 1 ' 
furnishings - 
Apparel, industrial 
fabrics) /Vj 

Apparel) -k-e* 


Apparel) 

Apparel 


S --A*, 


Plants dosed this year, or due to dose, In brackets. 


substantial fibre industry. 
British Enkalon with- 2.000 
employees makes both polyester 
and nylon filament at Antrim 
for apparel, household and 
industrial markets. 

It has been a loss-maker for 
the past tour years but as a 
sign of its confidence in the 
future its parent Akzo is cur- 
rently injecting some £40m into 
the company . mainly for new 
equipment 

Du Pont following its with- 
drawal from acrylic, will still 
make elastanes — speciality 


fibres used In blends with other 
fibres to give stretch properties 
to tracksuits, swimwear and 
other leisurewear. 

The company also makes 
chemicals at Maydown, where 
it employs 2.800. Monsanto’s 
plant at Coleraine produces 
acrylic, a product In which it 
has a strong world position, 
and good markets in knitwear 
and carpets. 

Hoechst at Limavady is in 
polyester filament but can dr£w 
on the • very considerable 
strength of its parent group, the 


strongest polyester' producer in 
Europe. Modest cuts have been 
made by both Hoechst and Mon- 
santo in their Northern Ireland 
labour forces but both groups 
say they hope further cuts can 
be avoided. 

.Courtaulds* Northern Ireland 
fibre-making is now restricted to 
nylon, which, like aarylic, has 
not been subject to the same 
pressure as polyester and the 
group also has interests in tex- 
tile fabric, clothing and in food 
production in tbe province. 

The cuts that have taken 


place have cleared away the 
weakest parts of the provincefe 
fibre industry but some of jthe 
operations that are left are rum? 
comparatively small by world 
standards. Further major outs 
may not be in the offing and the 
companies that are. left eft 
expressing a determination' ip 
see the recession through. V 
The longer term prospects .of 
the industry, however, remdp 
tied very much to the fortune^ 
of the British textile industry 
and to its success in surviving 
recession. 


Desperate attempt to save Scottish jobs 


The town where luck has finally run out 


BY RAY PER MAN, SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT 


THE LONG, green Garnock 
Valley, which runs from the 
outskirts of Glasgow through 
North Ayrshire to meet the sea 
at Irvine New Town, takes on 
the atmosphere of an industrial 
graveyard with each closure 
that is announced. 

ICTs decision to shut the 
nylon works at Ardeer, at the 
valley’s southern end, is the 
latest in a depressing series 
which started nearly two years 
ago with the demise of the Glen- 
garnock steel works. 

Since then, job losses have 
run into thousands, covering a 


n£ 3 j 


Energetic H 


wide spread of industries. 

In the past year. Massey Fer- 
guson closed its combine 
harvester factory near Kilmar- 
nock (1,600 jobs lost). Monsanto 
closed its |Qan-made fibres plant 
(1,100 jobs), SKF closed its ball 
bearings plant (900 jobs) and 
many others have paid off men 
to survive the recession. 

Rockware made 250 redundant 
from its glass factory at Irvine, 
Hyster and Ayrshire Metal Pro- 
ducts have paid off workers. 
There has been the self-inflicted 
wound of the closure of the 
Ayrshire marine oil platform 
yard after a prolonged indus- 
trial dispute, with 900 jobs lost 

The unemployment rate in the 
area is 17 per cent and will rise 
to 23 per cent if ICI goes ahead 
with a proopsal to make 700 
pen Die redundant. 

That explains why the ICI 
weekly-pa id sta ff voted 
unanimously on Friday to fight 
the plant’s clnsure. As the men 
left the meeting, it was obvious 
there was none of the militancy 
bom of bitterness that used to 
be the natural reaction to 


industrial bad news. Unemploy- 
ment has become a part of 
normal life. 

There may only be a slim 
chance of persuading the com- 
pany to change its mind, but it 
is the best hope most have of 
continuing to cam a wage. 

They know what prolonged 
unemployment will mean. One 
ICI worker said: 

“ My next door neighbour 
worked for Massey-Ferguson. 
Now he walks about his garden 
all day with a camera slung 
around his neck. At 52, be has 
no prospect of finding a job. 
He’s virtually a vegetable 
himself. In a year's time I 
could be the same way.” 

ICI has offered to try to find 
other jobs in the company and 
set np an employment agency 
for those who cannot be 
redeployed. The promise holds 
little hope. 

ICI may be able to use some 
skilled tradesmen, but the more 
mobile skilled workforce has 
never had tbe same problem 
finding work. 


Each plant closure has led to 
skilled men leaving the area, 
weakening Its attraction to new 
employers. 

For many of those who will 
be left in North Ayrshire, their 
expertise acquired working for 
ICI will be useless if the plant 
closes. 

Some new jobs are coming, 
mainly from the expansion of 
th& two local pharmaceutical 
plants operated by Beech am and 
Roche Products. But they will 
he a drop in the ocean 
compared with the number out 
of work. 

Local politicians are demand- 
ing an extension of the 
Glengamock taskforce area, 
where the Scottish Develop- 
ment Agency has been 
spearheading an attempt to 
improve the environment and 
attract new employment. 

A similar scheme in the 
Ardeer district would do much 
to raise morale, but the ageocy 
has neither the physical nor 
financial resources to make 
more than a token impact on 
so much industrial dereliction. 


Output, up iGO-fM 


CARRICKFERGUS, on the 
north shore of Belfast Lough, 
is the kind of town it is easy 
to become nostalgic about There 
are none of the trappings of 
inner Belfast or of most towns 
elsewhere in Northern Ireland. 

There are no mandatory frisk- 
ings and searches, no closed 
circuit televisions outside public 
houses and no sectarion grafitti 
daubed on walls. Even the 
telephones in tbe streets work. 

Carrickfergus was also spared 
when the Northern Ireland 
troubles affected employment 
in nearby Belfast In the sixties 
the town became a centre of 
the man-made fibres industry. 

Courtaulds set up there and . 
at one time employed nearly 
2,000. ICI employed 1,100 and 
there was also Carreras, the 
cigarette manufacturers, who 
at one stage emploved about 
1,300. 

Now, however, Carrickfer- 
gUS’s luck is ru nning out. ICI 
has announced it is to close its 
polyester plant with the loss of 
all 1,100 jobs. It is a hard blow, 
following a two-year rundown 
of staff at Courtaulds, from 
2,000 to 350. 

Yet there seems little anger 
or bitterness about the ICI 
closure. 


Councillor Sammy Simms, the 
town’s Lord Mayor said: “It is 
very serious ail right and we 
have written to Mrs. Thatcher 
asking to see her and find out 
what can be done. But I would 
say that it’s not as bad as the 
Courtaulds business. 

“You see, ICI have been very 
good employers. There has been 
no trouble out there, barely a 
strike. They are very good 
about pensions and redundan- 
cies and all that” 

Mr. Bill Proctor, Head of 
Personnel at ICI said: ’There 
have been a few exceptions, but 
generally people have accepted 
the closure quietly because it 
was very much expected.” 

“There was a very good, con- 
sultancy process involving, the 
three unions in the factory and 
most, employees had fan own 
there woul dbe either severe 
cuts or a closure. ; 

Among the employees I spoke 
to there was little anger but 
some surprise and apprehension 
about the future. 

Mr. William McCullough, who 
is in his mid-thirties, is married 
with two children and has 
worked at the factory for ID . 
years, • said: “ I never -thought : 
It would happen. “I thought 
when I came here it was for life 
and that I would, retire here. 



“ It seems such a waste clos- 
ing down because for Northern 
Ireland it is virtually a new 
factory. It has only been here 
18 years. 

“It is not so bad for me 
because I have a wife working 
and I have had my house a long 
time so the mortgage is low. 
The fellows I feel sorry for are 
those who have bought their 
bouses in tbe past. couple of 
years with Interest . rates so 


hi gly How are they going to 
nay - mortgages of £180 a 


pay - mortgages of £180 a 
month?" 

Id will not shut down until 


March and fotere will then "be 
the statutory compensation of 
simethlng like 14 weeks’ pay for 
every year worked, as weH is 
redundancy payments. 

Additionally, a “ Reseuree 
Group ” has been set up in the 
factory, involving senior person- 
nel. to by to find other Jobs 
within ICI, but ft is doubtful if 
more than 10 per cent will be 
relocated. 

What the ICI workers win 
have in their favour is mobftftp 
and some factory skills or what 
has become fashionable to des- 
cribe in - Northern Ireland : its 
a background of “ industrial 
discipline.” 7 ■ 

The whole swathe, of lanjl 
around the South Antrim coast 
at Lame right into the industrial 
parts of Belfast Is Protestant;- bo 
workers can move from 
homes to where the work iL'if 

For Catholic workers, say In 
the ghettoes of west Belfast, the 
problem is more complicate^. 
They are either too frightened 
nr unable to move into Protes- 
tant areas to look for work. 
There is no work locally and has 
not been for a long time, so they 
lack .-the .industrial discipline. 
This means employers even with- 
out-being- positively discrimina- 
tory are reluctant to take them 
on. 


Welsh MP accuses ICI of betrayal 


thati the effect 


BY ROBIN REEVES, WELSH CORRESPONDENT 







In 1973, Sodastream set up production in a 
6,000 sq ft advance factory in Peterborough. Hie 
workforce numbered 15 and the first year’s output 
■was 5,000 machines for making soft drinks at home. 

Soon Sodastream will move into a specially 
designed 140,000 sqft&aorywithmore than 400 
■workers. Total investment is over£3# million and the 
company is already making over 500,000 machines a 
yean 

Sodastream’s growth is outstanding. But the 
statistics teUonlypart of the story The firms 
achievement is the result ofsuccessfulmarketing in 
Britain and abroad and of consistent investment in 
product development. 

\^hen Sodastream could not buy sufficient high 
pressure gas cylinders to meet demand for their 
machines, they developed the equipment and 
technology to make their own. 

Now they are the world’s largest producer of 
these cylinders and Sodastream’s technique hasbeen 
incorporated in a newBritish Standard for pressure 
vessels. 

Sodastream havegrownmore than 20-fold in 
sevenyearsinPeterborough. Almost all of the 150 
firms that have moved here in the last 10 years have 
seenprofits andproductivitygo up; wastage, 
absenteeism and staff turnover go down. 

That’s the Peterborough Effect This is howit 
works. 


A modem home, to rent or buy is assured for 
every employee the firm brings to Peterborough. 

Excellent living conditions produce abetter 
workforce. Most companies have discovered the 
Peterborough Effect working for them with higher 
productivity higher profits and better staff relations. 

O’er L2 million square feer of factories and 
warehouses are being built in Peterborough now All 
funded privately: The program me is continuous; so 
firms are sure of the space to expand, for years ahead 
Our factories range from 500 to 50,000 square 
feet. Sen iced sites are available to lease or buy in 
several locations, all linked by superb urban 
motorway system to the national roadnetwork. 


ICI FIBRES’ Welsh plant at 
Pontypool may not be suffering 
the closure fate of Kilroot in 
Northern Ireland and Ardeer in 
Scotland. But this has not 
lessened the feelings of anger 
and frustration at the decision 
to axe 600 from the workforce. 

Less than 30 years ago, Pomy- 
pool was the hub of the world’s 
nylon industry outside the U.S., 
employing 5,500 people. The 
new cutback, which the com: 
pany wants to effect by next 
March at the latest, will reduce 
employment at the site below 
1,000. 

In the words of Mr. Ken 
Mahoney, the plant convenor 
“After years of making profits 
for the company, we are just 
being thrown on the scrap 
heap." 

Mr. Leo Abse, Fontypool’s 
MP. has been even more 
outspoken, describing the 
announcement as a betrayal. 
He said profits had been made 
out of the plant in the past 


“Now, in a period of reces- 
sion, exacerbated by the Govern- 
ment’s fanatical monetary 
policies, panic-striken decisions 
are being taken by a directorate 
which will bring unemployment 
to intolerable levels,” he 
claimed. 

. ICTs move is only the latest 
in a series of serious blows to 
employment in the area. Over 
the past 12 months the jobless 
level has jumped from less than 
8 per cent to 12 per cent The 
most spectacular cut among a 
rash of redundancies has been 
more than 4,000 jobs lost at the 
British Steel Corporation’s 
Llanwern steelworks. 


Other employers are only 
avoiding swelling the register 
by sbort-time working. Local 
authority officials axe in little 
doubt that unemployment could 
reach 14 per cent in the area. 

ICTs Pontypool plant started 
in 1947 as the home of British 
Nylon Spinners, the company 
set up jointly by ICI and Cour- 


taulds to exploiLthe nylon manu- 
facturing patent outside the 
U.S., secured from Dupont in 
1944. 

For 20 years it was in the 
forefront of the man-made fibres 
revolution. Teams from Ponty- 
pool travelled all over the world 
to construct and commission 
plants to manufacture the new 
material. 

In 1965, however, the patent 
expired, competition hotted up 
and Pontypool had to begin 
fighting for customers. Around 
this time too, it became a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. ICI pur- 
chased Courtaulds’ 50 per cent 
-stake in British Nylon Spiners 
as part of the process of unwind- 
ing its abortive Courtaulds’ take- 
over bid. 

The numbers employed at 
the site have declined more 
or less steadily ever since, 
though two specific changes 
stand out In 1972 it was decided 
to concentrate tbe headquarters 
of tiie fibres division, previously 


split between Pontypool and 
Wilton, at Harrogate. This 
also produced a local outcry but 
ICI felt it -was important tq .be 
centred on the textiles heart- 
land 

In 1976, technological im- 
provement, which has affected 
the weft knit side of the textile 
industry more than most, began 
to have a further strong impact 
on employment 

Dr. Ronald Stewart Ponty- 
pool’s works director, says as 
long as ICI stays in the fibres 
industry, Pontypool will con- 
tinue to make a vital contribu- 
tion. It has just invested £30m 
in new technology to retain its 
place in the UK and Eurdpean 
markets, 

But given the number of 
voluntary redundancies already 
effected at Pontypool over the 
years and the employment pic- 
ture in Wales, the number out 
of work is rising - faster than in 
any other region of the UK. 
There are few grounds fbr 
optimism. 
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Federal Business Development Bank 

(An agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada) 


Roomtognw 

Peteiborougb, ancient cathedral atyaadnew 
town, has a workforce of 65,000 with skills founded in 
engineering traditions but extending into latest 
technologies audservices. 


In the right place 

Peterborough is 50 minutes from King’s Cross 
by train. There are 28 fast trains daily into London; • 
and direct services to Harwich, Birmingham, 
Manchester; Leeds and many other mapar dries. 

Hie A1 gives excellent road links to the rest of 
Britain. And Peterborough is the major growth point 
closest to the expanding East Coast ports of 
Felixstowe, Harwich, Yarmouth and King’s Lynn. 

None of these things aloneproduces the 
Peterborough Effect It’s that rare combination— all 
of them together in one city— plus each firm’s drive 
and enterprise. 

The Peterfx>rou^ Meet coiMwo±laryour 
business. 

End out howfromjohn Case our 
ChlefEstates Surveyor 

Ring him on ^ 

Peterborough 
(0733)68931. 
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Business attack on 
economic policies 


UK NEWS 


‘Be positive,’ sacked bosses urged 


BY LORNE BARUNG 

THERE IS a real danger that 
Britain’s Industrial contraction 
will slip oatof control during 
tbe present recession, according 
to a strong body of opinion in 
HBUands industry. 

A paper outlining the risks 
of present Government policy 
has been circulated to West 
Midlands members of Parlia- 
ment by the* regional group of 
Chambers of Commerce repre- 
senting the collective views of 
more than 10,500 companies. 

While supporting the primary 
objective of reducing inflation, 
tbe group points to the "alarm- 
*ag consequences” of the way 
this goal is being, pursued. 

--It suggests that state mono- 
polies and nationalised indus- 
•iries are little, affected by mone- 
tary policy, and high ointerest 
rates have eroded competitive- 
ness abroad, leading to a dan- 
gerous transfer of resources 
from private manufacturing to 
the public and financial sectors. 

“These recessionary policies 
ire pushing up the- Govern- 
ment’s borrowing, through 
-higher unemployment pay, and 
'reduced tax receipts, and dam- 
aging its ability to reduce infla- 
tion," tbe paper says. 

The group says that com- 
panies which have borrowed to 
finance investment are now 
suffering unfairly, and that 
u leaner and fitter " could 
became a euphemism for 
■“ smaller and weaker” when 
applied to industry." 


ar ^ ls main recommendations 

• A sharp cut in MLR. of not 
*ess than three percentage 
points, which it believes would 
not lead to increased credit 
demand since most corporate 

iB seen as a necessity 
rather than an option. 

• A consequent reduction in 
the value of sterling:, since at 
5“ e current level of the pound 
the trade off between employ- 
tneat and the balance of pay- 
ments is out of line and getting 
sharply worse. 

• Drastic changes in Govern- 
lne f^ attitude towards non- 
Tariff trading barriers, taking 
into account the nationalistic 
objectives and policies of other 
countries and evidence of 
improper discrimination by 
them. 

• Revision of Government 
policy on energy prices in 
general, and gas prices in par- 
ti cular. 

The present slump in 
domestic demand, it is claimed, 
should 'be . counter-balanced by 
increased Government spending 
on capital account. “There can 
be nothing more wasteful than 
the £7bn a year at present being 
spent on unemployment pay," 

“We would press in particular 
for the updating of the track 
and rolling stock of British 
Rail, the completion of tbe 
motor way network and the 
urgent construction of a 
Midlands-East Coast port motor- 
way.” 


BY NICHOLAS L£5UE 

MANAGERS WHO are made 
’ redundant are likely to 
experience disbelief, shock 
and other emotions, but they 
should not become over- 
whelmed by the negative 
aspects of their position, says 
a new report by the' British 
Institute of Management • 

- Instead, they should recog- 
nise the positive points of 
redundancy, since it esn 
offer “ an excellent oppor- 
tunity for personal appraisal 
and career review.” 

The publication. Guide- 
lines for the Redundant 


Manager, suggests that while 
some executives may seek a 
similar position elsewhere, 
others could find-redundancy 
offering the opportunity to 
realise “cherished ambitions 
of starting your own busi- 
ness ? or to re-traih for a new 
career. 

Whatever course of action 
is taken, the publication pro- 
vides a practical guide to the 
services offered ' by both 
government sponsored and 
private ‘ organisations and 
agencies, and also includes a 
list of them in an appendix. 


As well as indicating 
approaches managers should 
adopt towards finding a new 
job and the. options open to. 
them, the guide provides a 
simple “what to do” section 
when redundancy first takes 
effect 

Explanations are given on 
how to register as an un- 
employed .person and on 
what financial entitlements 
are available. 

Additionally, a section 
explains the satutory- provi- 
sions relating to pensions. 

Redundant managers are 


strongly recommended to 
approach the task of finding 
a new job as a full-time occu- 
pation. 

For, even when - the most 
strenuous efforts are made to 
find new employment, the 
average executive “ can 
expect to be out of work for 
fonr Or five months.” 

Gnidelines for the Redun- 
dant Manager, available from 
the BIM, Management Honse, 
Parker Street, London. WC2B 
5PT. price £3.20 to individual 
members and collective sub- 
scribers, £4.80 to others. 


Work aid projects 
launched in Midlands 


Job creation in Ulster 
only replaces losses 


Goal industry wins bigger 
share of smaller market 


BY OUft BELFAST CORRESPONDENT 


JOBS being . created by 
increased industrial develop- 
ment in Northern Ireland will 
replace only tbe jobs being lost 
and cannot. In the present 
climate adds to overall employ- 
ment opportunity, the 
Commerce Department ' has 
warned. 

In a report covering the two 
years to Marcfi 31, the Depart- 
ment shows the extent of the 
improvement in * attracting 
industry to Northern. Ireland 
following the introduction In 
1977 of better , financial 
incentives. 

From an average of 2,600 in 
tiie previous three years,, the 
number of new jobs promised 


BUSINESSMAN’S DIARY 

: UK TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Current International Motor and Commercial Motor Show 

- — trade days 15-16 (01-235 7000) (until Oct. 26) 

Oct. 21-23 Conference and Exhibition on Marine Transporta- 

tion and Storage of Bulk Chemicals (09237 

• _ 76363) 

Oct 21-24 ......... European Offshore and Petroleum Conference and 

Exhibition (01-486 1951) 

-Oct 21-24 Loudon Fashion Exhibition (01-385 1200) 

■Oct 2830 Electronic Test and Measuring Instrumentation 

- -- Exhibition (0822 4671) 

Oct 28-30 National Housing and Town Planning Exhibition 

, and Conference (01-686 5741) 

■Oct 28-80 ......... Con trol and Instrumentation Exhibition 1 01-855 

.. . 7777) 

Bov. 4-6 ; Computer Peripheral and Small Computer Systems 

Exhibition and Conference (01-837 3636) ...... 

Nov. 4-9 Kensington Antiques Fair (04868 22562) 

Nov. 6-16 Caravan Camping Holiday Show (01-353 4000) 

Nov. 8-16 . Daily Mail International Ski show (Medway 47111) 

Nov. 9-11 International Garden and Leisure Exhibition— 

: GLEE <01*546 6757) 

-Nov. 11-13 ; Fast Food Fair and Conference (01-837 3636) 

Nov. 11-24 London Business Equipment Exhibition 

: (01-405 6233) 


National Exhibition Centre, 
Biriningham 


Royal Lancaster Hotel, 


London 


Earls Court 
Olympia 


Wembley Conference Centre 
Metropole Hall, Brighton 
Harrogate 
Olympia 

Kensington New Town Hall 
Earls Court 
Earls Court 

National Exhibition Centre, 
Birmingham 

Metropole Hall, Brighton 


Cunard Xntnl. Hotel, W6 

OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 

Current International Exhibition of Women's Readymade 

Clothing (91-439 3964) (until Oct. 22) Paris ■ 

Current Hotel Equipment and Catering Exbh. (01-584 4411) 

' * (until Oct. 23) Vienna 

Oct 22-24 ......... Hong Kong Electronics Show (021-705 6707) Hong Kong 

Oct. 23-29 international Exhibition of Inventors and Novel 

Features (01-278 02S1) Brno 

Nov. 3-S International Engineering Exhibition— ENKOR 

G1-(0S1 7688) Seoul 

Nov. 4-7 International Trade Fair for Clothing Textiles— 

. INTERStOFF (01-734 0543^ Frankfurt 

Nov. 8-16 International Boat Show (01-640 1101) Copenhagen 

Nov. 9-14 Middle East Building Materials and Construction 

- Industry Exhibition (01-486 1951) Bahrain 

Nov. 14-23 Mining Industry Technical Fair — TECNOSGN (01- 

... 681 7688) ; •. Lima 

Nov. 17-22 International Packaging Exhibition (01-439 3964)... Paris 

Nov. 1922 Medical and Technical Exhibition and Congress— 

MEDICA <01-409 0956) Dusseldorf 

Nov. 24-29 Oil and Gas Industry Equipment and Services 

Exhibition (01-935 8200) Mexico City 

BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES 


Dia, SMI 

Oct 22 

Oct 23-24 

Oct 23-24 

:Oct. 24 

Oct. 27-28 


Hilton Hotel, W1 
Cumberland Hotel. W1 
Piccadilly Hotel, W1 
London 

Cafe Royal, W1 


Amsterdam 


. OcL 27-30 

Oct. 28 

f * 

:Pet. 28-Nov. 1 

Oct. 29-30 

Oct. 29 - 

Oct 30-31 

Oct. 30-31 

Nor. 3-4 

Nov. 4,.. .. 

Nov. 5 


New York Management Centre: Direct investment 

in the U.S. (01-937 3163) 

Henley Centre for Forecasting: Retailing Leisure 

in the 1980s (01-353 9961) 

British Institute of Management: Corporate Cash 

Distress (01-405 3456) 

Frost and Sullivan: Finance and Accounting for 

Nou-Financial Executives (01-486 S3771 

Palace Publishing; Strategies for Surviving and 
Prospering During the Recession (01*439 3833) 

AMR International: Planning and Control Tech- 
niques for Managing Maintenance Operations 

(01-262 2732) ^ ■■ 

Brunei Institute: Job Evaluation— The settling of 

differentials (0895 56461) Uxbridge 

The Institution of Production Engineers: The 
Control of Automated Assembling Machines 

using T.C. Systems (01-579 9411) London, W5 

Admap: What Price Marketing? Justifying Expendi- 
ture in a No-Growth Economy (01-379 6576)... Vienna 
Institute of Personnel Management: Recruitment 

Advertising and Communications (01-3S7 2844) Embassy Hotel, W2 ' 

CRT /B AS ATA:‘ India 19S0 (061 707 2190) . Ld. Daresbury Htk Warringfn 

FT Conference: Australia — The Attractions for 

Fulure Investment (01-621 1355) Melbourne 

AMD Legal: Essential Management Law— Refresher 
(07535 56047) 

FT Conference: 


Investment 

in 

Malaysia 

Forecasting 

For- 

The City 


Nov. 5*6 
Nov. 7 


Nov. U 

Nov. 13-14 ... 

Nov. 13 

Anporw tpfeWup 


Gwilym Jenfctns: 

1 0524 filSSl) . 

Abacus: Health and Safety in the Printing indus- 
try— Reducing The Risks:- Avoiding Confroota- 

tion (0604 SS1300) Mount Royal Hotel, W1 

MTC: The Skills of Interviewing (0533 27062) Leicester 
Graham and Trotmah: Chile — New Business 

Opportunities (0M93 6351) Hilton Hotel, WI 

Ovez-IBC' Food Law for the 1980s (01-242 2481) Princess Anne Theatre. 

• w BAFTA, Wl 

Keplincer and Associates: Symposium on Oil and 

Gas Investing and Financing (01-584 4351) ... London 

1PM: Industrial Relation Law (01*387 2S44) London. WC1 

to attend any of the above events is advised to telephone the organisers to ensure 
tfSf there has been no change in the details published. 


Financial Times Conferences 


MkiOYMENT IN THE 1981B 
roSycBor Hdu$£, London — November 20 and 21, 1980 

teUafon dKSiSm* to unemployment problem will be examined by Mr David Lea, 
General Secretary. Trades Union Congress. 


eurgpe&n banking j to _. 

Amsterdam— December 9 and 10, 1980 * . . .. . 

Thk »ui n wide variety of major issues, including the effects of the elections in 

the ^L^Gcrmam-on the economic outlook of both countries, the achievements and 

SSiarv system and developing country indebtedness. 

Stouten John A. (Sven, Deputy C h airma n and Chief Executive, Merrill Lynch 

hUOTUtijS - J Mr Francois Xavier OrtoU. Vice-President. Commission of the European 

Mobamm«d- ^teroattoanal Monetary Fund 

Mr, It Stockham. Director, European Office, worid Sank- ^ 

AH enquiries should be addressed to: 

Tel: 01-621 1355 
Teles 27347 FTCONF G 

SAN^ S CaMe4: FINCONF LONDON' 


rose to 6,143 at a .cost of .£61m 
in 1978-79 and to 6,351 at a cost 
of £70m in 19794J0. 

. The report says that while 
tiie results are encouraging the 
steady erosion of the 
Province's manufacturing base 
means tbe jobs will only replace 
those being lost 
Mr. Eric McDowell, chairman 
of the Industries Development 
Advisory Committee which 
advises the Department -on the 
request for financial aid, says 
in the report that Government 
must • continue to help . 
companies which have 
temporary problems but which 
are judged to have long-term 
viability. 


BRITAIN'S COAX, industry has 
been protected against the full 
effects of tbe recession by 
special arrangements with elec- 
tricity and steel producers, 
according to Sir Derek Ezra, 
chairman of the National Coal 
Board. 

Tbe doubling of coal exports 
from the north-east this year 
had helped 'the industry. West 
Germany and Denmark bad in- 
creased their imports. 

He warned that the immediate 
prospects for the industry were 
not good. “The problem is that 
because of intense international 
competition, we are being 
severely squeezed on price.” 

With demand continuing to 
decline because of the reces- 
sion, coal sales were expected 


to fall this year by about 5m 
tonnes, he said. 

But through vigorous efforts 
at borne and abroad, coal was 
winning a bigger share of the 
smaller energy market at the 
expense of oil. 

• T. I. Chesterfield, which pro- 
duces stainless steel tubes and 
cylinders, is to make a further 
IK) workers redundant over the 
next nine months. 

• Aluminium beer barrel manu- 
facturer Alnmasc of Burton 
Latimer, North ants, is to close 
its plant at Desborough with a 
loss of 50 jobs. 

• The closure of Capital 
Leisure, the specialist swim- 
ming • pool' service division 
within the Ellis and Everard 
group, threatens 27 jobs. 


financial times reporter 

TWO PROJECTS aimed at coun- 
tering unemployment in the 
Midlands, one for management, 
one for ‘ engineering appren- 
tices. have been launched with 
the. backing of Government and 
industry. 

The management scheme is 
to help redundant executives 
find new jobs, the engineering 
training aid in response to a fall 
of nearly 30 per cent in appren- 
ticeships offered by local indus- 
try this year, and to tbe rising 
number of redundancies among 
trainees. 

The engineering industry in 
the Midlands is increasingly 
concerned that as 'a result of 
job losses * among skilled 
workers and a fall-off in train- 
ing, labour shortages will be- 
come acute when the recession 
ends. 

In spite of the general cut 
in engineering output, shortages 
of some categories of skilled 
workers have persisted, particu- 
larly toolmakers and tool- 
setters. 

As a result of fewer appren- 
tices being taken on this year, 
outside bodies are paying for 
more than 500 training places, 
says tbe Engineering Industry 
Training Board. 

Sir Geoffrey Foster, manager 
of the West Indies office of the 
board, said it was deeply con- 
cerned that there would be too 
few • skilled workers to meet 
future demand. It took up to 
four years to train an appren- 
tice. 


Midland companies had pro- 
vided only 1-984 places for 
aprentices this year, against 
2,700 last year. The training 
board had therefore boosted tbe 
numbers with 331 awards for 
trainees. 

It had received additional 
funds on a national basis from 
the Manpower Services Com- 
mission, which provides most of 
its money, to make up for 
failure of industry to maintain 
the former level of training. 

Support for apprenticeships 
in the Midlands also comes from 
Birmingha mCity Council and 
other local authorities, includ- 
ing Wolverhampton and Walsall. 

Tbe board makes awards for 
emopanies to retain apprentices 
facing redundancy. Mr. Foster 
said this was one of the worst 
aspects of the recession, since 
apprentices were normally the 
last to lose their jobs. 

The management employment 
scheme is to be run by the 
Management Development Cen- 
tre in Birmingham, part of the 
West Midlands Engineering 
Employers’ Association. 

A number of short courses 
will be held soon, following 
success of a recent series of two- 
week courses in conjunction 
with the Manpower Services 
Commission. 

Mr. Hary Wood, manager of 
the centre, said that about half 
the people on these courses had 
found jobs shortly after their 
completion. 



ARELATK5NSHIP 
MANAGER 
IS MORE THAN AN 
ACCOUNT OFFICER. 


In theory, an account officer is 
the personal link between his cus- 
tomer and all the services his bank 
offer. In practice, however; 
account officer is often a spe- 
cialist who represents only one of a 
banks divisions. So a corporate 
*$£*1 chief financial officer frequently 
has to deal with many specialists 
from bis bank, none of whom has a 
comprehensive picture of his finan- 
cial situation. 

At Bankers Trust, we have re- 
placed the account officer with a 
relationship manager. As the name 
implies, he or she has worldwide 
responsibility for identifying all of 
a customers needs in the banking 
relationship. And for bringing ev ery 
pertinent resource of our bank to 
bear on them. 

When we focused the entire re- 
sources of our world-class bank on 
four core financial businesses 
(wholesale commercial .. . banking, 
fiduciary services, money and se- 
curities markets and corporate fi- 
nancial services) we created a more 
flexible and efficient structure. 
Within it, our relationship manager 
can direct and integrate the work 
of our specialists throughout the 
bank to meet your overall require- 
ments. 

That s one more way in which our 
new path to the future generates 
benefits foryou today. 
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SNIA VISCOSA 

SOCIETA NAZIONALE INDUSTRIA 
APPLICA2I0M VISCOSA 
Limited — Head Office in Milan — Via Montebello, 18 

Issued Share Capital L.136, 628,821, 000 
Paid-Up Share Capital L.32,337,213,000 

Registered in Milan — No. 40257 

REGROUPING OP SHARES WITH A NOMINAL VALUE OP L.600 
INTO NEW SHARES WITH A NOMINAL VALUE OF 1*1,000 
INCREASE IN PAID-UP CAPITAL FROM 
L.32,337,213,000 TO L.136, 628,821,000 

In the execution of what was decided during the Extraordinary Session of the Annual 
General Meeting -of 30th April, 1980 the above-mentioned operations will be carried out 
in the following way: 

REGROUPING OP SHARES 

Starting from 20th October. 1980 the ORDINARY and PREFERENTIAL shares with a 
nominal value of L.600 will be regrouped in shares with a nominal value of L.1,000 in 
the proportion of three new shares for each group of five old shares. 

The shareholders are therefore invited to present their shares with a nominal value of 
L.600 to the authorised banks, bearing in mind that as from 20th October. 1980 such 
shares will no longer be quoted on the Stock Exchange whereas the new regrouped shares 
with a nominal value of L.1.000 will be quoted. 

The authorised hanks have been invited to place themselves at the disposal of the 
shareholders who intend to sell the fractions of non-regroupable shares or who Intend to 
buy the necessary shares in order to reach the number of five shares or its multiples. 

As from 1st January, 1931 the requests for regrouping can only be presented to the 
COMPANY’S TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

INCREASE EM SHARE CAPITAL 

The increase in Share Capital from L.32,337,213,000 to L. 1 3 S, 628,821,000 will take place 
through the issue of 204.29I.60S ORDINARY shares with a nominal value cf LI. 000 
ranking for dividends and all other rights as from 1st October, 19 80 o ffered in option, 
at par. for L. 64,674,426,000 to the holders of ORDINARY and PREFERENTIAL shares, 
after regrouping, in the proportion of two new shares for every old share and for 
L.39.6 17. 182,000 to the holders of the “ MEDIOBANCA 7% special SNIA VISCOSA series 
1973*1 9SS " convertible bonds In the proportion of one new share for every -bond 
owned. 

The option right must be taken, under threat of losing it, between 20th October and 19th 
November. 1980 only in Italy with the handing over of the receipts released by the 
authorised banks at tbe time of the presentation of the old shares with a nominal value 
of L.600 for regrouping and/or of the “ MEDIOBANCA 7% special SNIA VISCOSA series 
1973-19SS ’’ for stamping and against payment of L.1,000 for each new underwritten 
shore. 

The option right if not used within the above specified terms will be offered on the 
Stock Exchange as per Article No. 2441, Paragraph No. 3, of the Civil Code. 

To carry out the operations mentioned above those persons Interested should apply to 
the C03IPANY'S TREASURY DEPARTMENT or 
in Italy: 

CREDITO ITALIAN© — BANCA COMMERCIALS ITAUANA— BANCO DI ROMA— 
BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LA VORO— BANCO DI NAPOLI— BANCO DI SICILIA— 
MONTE DEL PASCHI DI SIENA— ISTITUTO BANCARIO ITALIANO — ISTITUTO 
BANC ARID S. PAOLO Di TORINO— BANCA NAZIONALE DELL’ AGRICOLTURA- — 
BANCA EELINZAGHI — BANCA CATTOLICA DEL VBNTO— BANCA DEL MONTE DI 
MILANO— BANCA GENERALE DI CREDITO— BANCA POPOLARE DI MILANO— 
BANCA POPOLARE DI NOVARA— BANCA PROVINCIALE LOMBARD A— BANCA SU 
ALPINA— BANCA TOSCANA— BANCO AMBROSIANO— BANCO DI SANTO SPERITO 
—BANCO DI SARDEGNA— BANCO LARLANO— CASSA DI .RISPARMIO DELLE 
PROVINCE LOMBARDE— CASSA DI RESPARMIO DI TORINO— CASSA DI RISPARMIO 
DI TRIESTE— BANCA CREDITO AGRARIO BRESCIANO— CREDITO COMMERCIALS 
— CREDITO LOMBARDO — CREDITO ROMAGNOLO — CREDITO VARESINO — 
CREDITWEST — ISTITUTO CENTRALE DELLE BANCHE POPOLARI ITALIANS — 
ISTITUTO CENTRALE DI BANCHE E RAN CHTE RL 
Abroad (on the account of tbe Italian Banks according to the law): 

RAM BROS BANK LIMITED. London— DRESDNER BANK A.G, Frankfurt a, M.— 
KREDIETBANK SJL, Brussells— CREDIT DU NORD. Paris— CREDIT SUISSE. Zurich 
— SOCIETE DE BANQUE SUISSE, Zurich— BANQUE LEV S A. Zuridi— CHEMICAL 
BANK, New York together .with other foreign banks connected with the above Italian 
banks. 

.4 similar announcement of option will be published in Hie national edition of the official 
Bulletin of Limited Companies No. 171 of 18th October, 1980. 

MEDIOBANCA 

BANCA DI CREDITO FTNANZIARIO SJP.A. 

SHARE CAPITAL L.84 BILLION— PAID-UP RESERVES L.52 BILLION 
HEAD OFFICE IN MILAN— VIA FILODRAMMATICI , 10 
Registered in Milan No. 52704 — Volume No. 1746 — Dossier No. 237 
Issuing of L.52, 145,804,000 worth of bonds 
“MEDIOBANCA 13% special SNIA VISCOSA series 1980-1990 V 
convertible into SNIA VISCOSA ordinary shares 
offered in option to SNIA VISCOSA shareholders and holders of . 

“ MEDIOBANCA 7% special SNIA VISCOSA series 1973-19S8 ” 
convertible bonds 

In partial execution of the decision taken at the Extraordinary Session of the Annual 
General Meeting on 3Dtb October, 397S, the Executive Committee of Mediobanca, during 
the aieeiin': of 22nd April. 19S0. has decided to proceed with the issuing of a new, special 
series of bonds convertible into ordinary SNIA VISCOSA shares, of nominal value 
Kj.G 2.145.S04.0UO, named “ MEDIOBANCA 13% special SNIA VISCOSA series 19804990 - 
having the characteristics indicated here below. 

The bonds, of nominal value L.1,000 each, are offered in option to the SNIA VISCOSA 
shareholders and to the holders of the ** MEDIOBANCA 7% special SNIA VISCOSA series 
1973-19SS " in the proportion respectively of one bond for each ordinary or preferential 
share of nominal value L.1,000 (which is after the revaluation and regrouping decided 
at the Extraordinary Session at the Annual General Meeting of SNIA VISCOSA on 
30th April, 19S0) and of a new bond for each two old bonds held. 

The option right must be taken, under threat of losing It, in the period from 20& 
October to 19th November, 19S0 by presenting the underwriting request using the 
appropriate forms duly completed which must be presented to the Head Office of SNIA 
VISCOSA or to the authorised banks for the execution of the increase in capital of 
SNLA VISCOSA, together with the relevant option coupon. These will be given to the 
shareholders who will present the old shares of nominal value L.600 for the regrouping 
into shares of nominal value Ll.OOO us well as to the holders of “ MEDIOBANCA 7% 
special SNLA VISCOSA series 1973-1988*’ bonds who will present tbe bonds held for 
stamping. 

Payment for the new underwritten bonds amounting to L.1,000 for each being valid as 
of 1st December, 1&S0 iwith dividend no. 2). must be made on 1st December, 1980. 

The above payment can also take place at the time of the underwriting, handing over 
the oid bonds of “ MEDIOBANCA 7% special SNIA VISCOSA series 1973-19S8 ” together 
witb dividend no. 15 (1st June. 1981) and subsequent dividends. The bonds belonging to 
series no. 3 to he drawn for reimbursement on 1st December, 19S0 will be accepted at 
par at L.1,000 each. Those belonging to the residual series nos, L 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 12 
for which advance reimbursement has been decided as from 1st February, 1981 and as 
published in the Official Gazette of 16th October, 1980 will be accepted at L.995 each. 
The amount of dividend no. 14 (1st December, 1980) will be paid* subsequently, therefore, 
the halance of 5 lire for each underwritten bond will have to be paid in cash being the 
difference between the price of the underwritten bond and the price of L.995 fixed for the 
acceptance of tbe old bond. 

Tbe option right if not used by 19£b November, 1980 will be offered on tbe Stock Exchange 
according to Article No. 2441, Paragraph No. 3 of the Civil Code. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BONDS 

Nominal unit value: L.1,000. 

Denominations of the shares: 1, 5, 10. 50, 100, 500 and LOGO bonds. 

Nominal annual interest: 13% payable without deducting any expenses, except for those 
required by law. in two equal instalments falling due on 1st June and 1st December. 
Conversion of SNIA VISCOSA ordinary shares: The bonds can be converted on maturity 
of each dividend as from 1st June, 19S3 to 1st December. 1985 inclusive, in tbe proportion 
of one SNLA VISCOSA ordinary share of nominal value L.1,000 for each bond of equal 
nominal value, except in the case of modification of this proportion as foreseen in 
Article No. 5 of the terms of the loan. MEDIOBANCA can establish, in addition to 
those indicated above, other conversion dates bat still keeping firm the last term of 
1st December, 19S5. , 

Reimbursement: Tbe bonds still in circulation at the date of 1st December, 1985 wM be 
reimbursed at par in five constant, annual instalments of capital starting lit June, 1986; 
the bonds to be reimbursed will only be determined through drawing. 

Advance reimbursement and conversion: MEDIOBANCA reserves the right to proceed 
as from 1st June, 1983 with the advance reimbursement, total or partial, of the loan. 
Also far the bonds subjected to advance reimbursement, if it takes place within ■ 
1st December, 19S5, the holders will have the right to conversion 

Taxation: The interest payable on the bonds will be subject to tax fo be deducted at 
source with the obligation of reimbursement at the rate of 10% according to Article 
No. 12 of Law No. 576 of 2nd December. 1975, except for more favourable terms under 
law for the bond holder. MEDIOBANCA engages to pay the interest on bonds and to 
reimburse the same without any deduction for taxes, present or future, which according 
to the law are not to be charged to the bond holder. 

Quotations: The Stock Exchanges of Milan, Rome, Turin and Genoa will be asked to 
quote these bonds constituting tbe loan. 

A similar announcement of option will be published in the national edition of the official 
Bulletin of Limited Companies No. 171 of 18th October, 1980. 


Union officials fear discipline rule 


BY JOHN ILOYD, LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 


| FULL-TIME officials of the 
engineering white-collar union 
AUEW-TASS fear that a regula- 
tion change, voted in over a 
week ago by a special delegate 
| conference, may be used against 
officials considered unreliable 
by the executive. 

It allows the executive, in 
' conjunction at tunes with Mr. 
Ken Gin, general secretary, to 
suspend officials with or with- 
out pay. 

Mr. Gill said last weekend, 
after the special conference, 
i that the change was minor and 
long overdue. He said that the 
! traditions of the union would 
ensure that it was not abused, 
and that he had guaranteed to 


QE2 held up 
by seamen’s 
protest 

By Our Labour Staff 
| THE QE2, the 57,000-ton Cunard 
liner, was stranded at 
Southampton for 24 hours yes- 
terday because of a dispute over 
the company’s plan to transfer 
two other cruise ships to a flag 
of convenience. 

About 800 crew in the 
I National Union of Seamen 
decided to delay sailing the ship 
bound- for New York with L500 
passengers to show support for 
their striking colleagues in the 
Caribbean. 

The decision not to sail was 
I taken unanimously - an hour 
before the ship was due to sail 
after Mr. Sam McCluskie, 

| assistant general secretary of the 
NUS, called for the 24-hour 
action. 

The union claims that 
| Cunard’s plans to transfer the 
17,500-tonne sister ships 
Canard Countess and Cunard 
Princess to foreign registry will 
| deprive British seamen of 270 
jobs. 

The company says tbe union’s 
I action is unwarranted and that 
| it has given a commitment to 
retain all crew on full pay pend- 
ing transfer to the QE2. 

Mr.. McCluskie said:: “We 
. want to show our shipmates out 
' there in the Caribbean that 
I someone cares about them, and 
i that we are right behind them. ' 


Hospital 
row over 
bonuses 


HEALTH CHIEFS were drawing 
| up emergency plans yesterday 
to feed patients at Liverpool’s 
Walton hospital where the 93 
catering staff have locked them- 
> selves in the kitchens, in a row 
over bonus-. payments. 

They have threatened to bar- 
ricade the doors if management 
tries . to bring in volunteers. 

The catering .staff have 
worked without pay this week- 
end to provide meals for the 
630 patients at the 760hed 
hospitaL 

But because of union sanc- 
tions, workers are refusing to 
restock kitchen shelves from 
hospital stores. They warn they 
might have no food left to pre- 
pare after breakfast today. 

Yesterday patients had a hot 
three-course lunch — but the 
main course was cheese pie, not 
tbe usual Sunday roast 
Hundreds of staff, many of 
whom live at the hospital, had 
to go out for meals yesterday 
because the staff canteen was 
not serving food. 

Yesterday, Walton’s 1 Labour 
MP. Mr. Eric Heffer, visited tbe 
kitchens and suggested a peace 
formula. 

He wants . management to 
withdraw the threat of ending 
tbe workers’ bonus scheme in 
January, and the staff to return 
to work while talks contmue. 

The hospital’s deputy admini- 
strator. Mr. Michael Sobanja, 
said: “ Our main concern is to 
make sure patients r emain 
properly fed. 

'If the kitchen staff refused 
to do this we would have to con- 
rider bringing in volunteer 
workers. 

“If the catering staff remained 
in the kitchens without prepar- 
ing meals that would be a very 
serious matter, which might 
even -lead to the possibility of 
legal' action to remove them. In 
the meantime we would bring 
In meals from outside.” 

Mr. Peter Farrell, a NUPE 
shop steward, said yesterday: 
“We shall stay in the kitchen 
as long as is necessary to get 
a settlement If necessary, we 
can barricade ourselves in with 
trolleys. 

The lock-in began on Friday, 
when Sefton Area Health 
Authority stopped paying the 
catering staff because it con- 
sidered union sanctions in 
breach of their contracts. 

Workers are angry because 
the ending of their bonus 
scheme will mean they lose a 
third of the basic wage — up 
to £25. 
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discuss it fully with officials. 

Some officers concede that a 
tightening up of disciplinary 
procedures is Inevitable—# not, 
from their . point of view, 
desirable. But they object 
strongly to the manner of bring- 
ing in the regulations. 

Others are angry and alarmed 
by the new regulation, believ- 
ing that it was brought in too 
hastily, but that it presents a 
threat to their positions. Their 
objections to the' change, to be 
voiced in the forthcoming talks 
with Mr. Gill, are on four main 
grounds. 

First, they say that it was 
pushed through tbe special 
delegates' conference with , in- 
adequate warning.- Delegates 
were not aware of the proposed 


change untQ they arrived at the 
London conference on October 
1L It -was listed on the agenda 
under the heading “ Adminis- 
trative problems.” 

The main purpose of the con- 
ference was to discuss the legal 
position relating to the full 
amalgamation of the four sec- 
tions of. the. Amalgamated 
Union of Engineering Workers, 
of which TASS is one.- ■ 

Second, they- recall that a 
revised disciplinary procedure 
was overwhelmingly rejected 
by the full-time officials at a 
meeting- daring- the AUEW’s 
national' conference in Llan- 
dudno last month. 

Third, they believe that the 
change contravenes TASS's own 
rules. Rule 60 specifies that full- 


time officials should receive sis 
months’ notice of a change in 
their condition, a stipulation 
which, officials say, has not been 
met in this case. 

One o ffici a l said that legal 
action would follow any attempt 
by the union’s executive to 
implement the new regulation. 

Fourth, some officials believe 
tha t the regulation would be 
used against people whose views 
on political and * industrial 
matters differ from those held 
by the majority of the execu- 
tive: Such differences of 
opinion- do not' fall into the 
Left-Right divide because both 
the TASS leadership and tbe 
officials who consider them- 
selves threatened are largely on 
the Left 


Farm men 
to demand 
100% rise 


Move to end boilermakers 9 strike 


BY JOHN LLOYD, LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 


BOILERMAKERS AT the Ayr- 
shire Marine Constructors yard 
at Hunterston on the Firth of 
Clyde, Scotland, will today vote 
on a plan to end a six-week-old 
strike. 

Tbe strike, over allegedly 
extensive breaches in health and 
safety procedures and lack of 
consultation, has halted work on 
a £16m oil platform for Phillips 
Petroleum and has caused the 
yard’s owner, the U.S. -based 


company,: Chicago Bridge and 
Iron, to Issue a closure notice 
on the yard. 

Mr. James Murray, the new 
general secretary of the Boiler- 
makers Society, is to put a plan 
to the 500 boilermakers at a 
mass meeting in Greenock today 
winch he believes is the last 
opportunity to save tbe yard. 

The plan was thrashed out 
with - representatives of tbe 


yarii’s management 10 days ago, 
after title boilermakers narrowly 
rejected a previous call for a 
return to work. The 400 non- 
craft workers at the yard, mem- 
bers of the General and 
Municipal Workers' Union, have 
already voted to return to work. 

Shop stewards at the yard 
believe the plan will make 200 
redundant with work previously 
handled in tbe yard being sub- 
contracted. 


Engineering staff work fewer hours 


BY OUR LABOUR STAFF 

FEWER HOURS are worked by 
staff in tbe UK engineering 
industry than by any other engi- 
neering employees in Europe — 
although manual workers’ hours 
are in line with those of the 
rest of Europe, according to 
figures published today by the 
Engineering Employers’ Federa- 
tion. 

Research also suggests that 
the number of hours worked 


each year by manual workers 
in tbe UK will exceed those of 
their counterparts In Germany 
by 1983. 

Tbe paper, presented in an 
EEF Brief on working hours 
says the major difference 
between the UK and the rest of 
Europe is that most manual and 
staff employees in Europe have 
the same basic hours of work. 
Outside the UK, no discussions 


are taking place about reducing 
staff or manual hours, it says. 

Figures covering working 
time in Europe during 1980 
Show that in the UK staff work 
annually between 1717-1740 
hours compared with 203 0 hours 
In Switzerland, where the most 
hours are worked, and with 
1775 in Belgium, _ where the 
second lowest figure Is recorded. 


Finmtial Time s Reporter . y - 

FARMWORKERS Wffl today: 
demand a 100 per cent pay rhp 
to bring earnings up 
national Industrial average.., 
Leaders of tbe* National, 
Union of Agricultural -and 
Allied Workers teBsfny 
xners at pay talks in London 
that their memberaJbavfr been 
hit hard by high, inflation 
because of their Jow baafe 
wage. . . /i - ;- 

The onion, representing 
about one thirl of ■ ti ho 
country’s 250,000 fulUtafc 
farm workers, wants the basft 
£58 for a 40-hour week 
doubled for a 35-hour week. 

It Is also claimi ng be tter 
casual and overtime rates 
the lowering of tbe 
age for a senior from 21 
18. 

The fanners will tell fbe 
union that they cannot afford 
rises of this order. Latest, 
Government figures show that 
in real terms farmers’ incomes 
have fallen by about 27 
cent in the last two years, 
with a further foil of at least 
11 per cent expected this yea£ 

Airport peace 

BAGGAGE handlers .. at 
Glasgow Airport returned to 
work yesterday..: 

They walked oat after' one 
handler was ..refused 
pennSsstou to play In a pub 

darts niatrfi. 

■ Tbe. airport dosed., at 
various times from Thursday, 
when firemen joined the 
stoppage. Talks will he hetd 
to work out new shift change 
procedures. 

Dustmen threat 

DUSTMEN at Dandle have 
threatened to strike if East 
North ants District Council 
approves plans today to sack 
15 colleagues as part of 
financial cuts. 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT GEMSTONE 
INVESTMENT PLAN MEANS KNOWING 
WHO CHOOSES THE RIGHT GEMS 


GEMSTONES HAVE NOW BECOME AN IMPORTANT DIVERSIFICATION IN MANY— 
INVESTMENT POKIFOUOS. THE ABIUTY TO RECOGNISE AND CLASSIFY 
GEMSTONES IS CRUCIAL TO SUCCESSFUL GEM INVESTMENT. GARANTI INVEST 
LIMITED ARE A LEADING AUTHORITY IN THE GEMSTONE INVESTMENT FIELD 
AND KNOW HOW TO CHOOSE THE RIGHT GEMSTONES - WE HAVE BEEN 
SELECTING THE BEST FOR MANY YEARS. 


Garanti now believes that sapphires offer the best prospectfor substantial 
capital growth in this field. Of course, every.investment has a risk attached 
but sapphires are still about one third of the price of diamonds and the supply 
of top quality stones is diminishing, while die demand continues to grow. 

Garanti know all about this supply since we are involved in the mining 
and cutting of the stones. VJe. buy our stock virtually from soiace, . 
by-passing importers, wholesalers and retailers. This means that Garanti 
can offer you the best stones available at the most economic price. 

The best blue sapphires are mined in Sri Lanka and Garanti Invest have 
established an internationally recognised system of sapphire grading, 
called S & Q 78. The system ensures that every stone has been 
scientifically graded and valued and that a certificate has been issued by 
qualified gemologists. Every stone is sealed in an S & Q cassette, and our 
undertaking to re-sell is guaranteed on this basis. As a result, sapphires 
• can now be bought confidently on certificate description . 


SHARES 


FIND OUT ABOUT THIS IMPORTANT INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 
THIS BROCHURE GIVES FULL DETAILS ABOUT OUR SAPPHIRE 
INVESTMENT PLAN INCLUDING THE S & Q GRADING SYSTEM AND 
RE-SALE GUARANTEE. SEND FOR THE BROCHURETODAY OR 
TELEPHONING ON 01-629 7158. 
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To Garanti Invest Limited 
278-282 High Holbom, London WC1 7HA 
Please send me your Sdpphtr»Investmentb«xbuni 
without ohfigalian to: 




Name 


Garanti Invest Limited 
278-282 Higfa Hofborn 
London WC1V7HA 


Scandinavian Office 

ShfppsbrcnS6 

41121 Gotebms Sweden 


□ Please tick !f you are a financial odufser 



and know 
whafs 



andrnsh me the Jxxk immediately on publkatkai 
ffeMnberi^afa^jedripre^jah&rfionnamrir -V*"* 
£ 4 QJ) 0 instB adoflhepnb}ishedpaceof£S(i 0 Q, 
lundentandthstVTha'sVthoinRritii&i h ui aster 39 tt ^ - 
cantaowmaneSpOOpage Vohane,aciassi£e<iN8&mri 
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SUCH IS the special quality of 
the self-made businessman that 
he cannot usually function effec- 
lively within a large organisa- 
tion. His success in the first 
place is -usually partly due to 
the generous measure of auto- 
nomy he can allow himself as his 
own boss— something he inevi- 
tably forfeits if he chooses to 
make the transition into the bic 
league. 

■ Yet many small - time 
entrepreneurs . overcome their 
reluctance to take this step 
Tempted by generous offers for 
their businesses. Generally they 
are offered a directorship on the 
hoard of the larger company, 
only to find themselves ham- 
strung and frustrated by 
corporate torpidity. 

EdsflluRioned, they often leave 

and return to the world of small 
business to “ fly by the seat of 
their pants ” once again. 

, Tony Davies is something of 
an exception. . 

.. He elected to be bo light out 
by a larger company in the 
conscious hope that he would 
be able to develop more fulty 
his Interest --ia computers. He 
also wanted the experience of 
working at senior level for a 
large corporation. 

. In the event, after only two 
years, he decided that the com- 
pany’s aspirations for the com- 
puter business were incompat- 
ible with his own. It was also 
likely that the company would 
transfer him to the U.S.— and 
he did not want to go. 

Wanting to be bis own boss 
was a lesser reason, though still 
important 


The pilgrim’s progress of 


an entrepreneur 


BY ARNOLD KRANSDORFF 


Profile 


were topping £0.3m on sales of 
£3m. Davies personally banked 
about £0.5m from the deal. 


Opportunities 

elsewhere 


In the new organisation he 
presided over his own company 
and another Schlumberger 
acquisition, Solartron, an instru- 
mentation company making 
voltmeters and other data 
logging equipment Latterly 
he also helped with the 
purchase of the Fairchild 
microelectronics business in 
California, where, it was 
indicated, he might have to 
move. ■ 



An ambitious Davies started 
out on his own ten years ago 
at the age of 26. He had been 
working for the British 
electronics group. Plessey, as 
a junior research engineer 
developing computers and 
microchips; there, he saw 
opportunities . for making 
computer-based test equipment 
and he left to set up a company 
called Membrain to do so. 

Two years ago. he sold his 
company to Schlumberger, the 
Frcrn co-American oil services 
and electronics conglomerate, at 
a time when his pre-tax profits 


But Davies's first love has 
always been the complicated 
dynamic world of computers, 
their application to test equip- 
ment was of secondary interest. 
If he was going to fulfill his 
ambition, he realised he would 
have to leave. 


Trevor Humphries 

From entrepreneur to organisation man and back again: Tony Davies (right) with a satisfied 

user of his terminals, Gary Delany 


“ I had, and still have, a very 
good relationship with 
Schlumberger, where I picked 
up valuable experience which I 
did not get at Plessey,” says 
Davies. “ Although I learned my 
basic management skills with 
Membrain, one gets a wider 
visibility working for a big 
multinational. I was also 
exposed to the more traditional 
management functions. 



“I was well thought of and 
my career looked assured,” he 
says although, he had never 
been given any assurances that 
SchlumbergeS planned to go 
into computers in a big way. 
it became apparent that it did 
not. “This didn't fit into my 
longterm aspirations.” 

Davies also admits that he 
is the type of person “ who likes, 
to work by intuition, and the 
upward justification needed in 
a big company doesn't suit me. 

"I believe in the work ethic," 
he -adds - “I get a lot of my 


pleasure in creating wealth.” 

And create wealth is exactly 
what Davies again intends to do 
— through a company called 
Computer Technology, plus a 
handful of defections from IBM 
and ICL and the money he made 
from selling out to Schlum- 
berger. 

u There is plenty of inventive- 
ness in the UK which doesn’t 
get exploited/’ be says. “ I am 
generally frustrated by the lack 
of ability that Britain has shown 
in turning technical talent into 
viable businesses. The computer 
industry is a high growth area 
and I want to test myself in a 
high volume and competitive 
market” 


Davies’s links with Computer 
Technology go back about three 
years, when he was appointed 
to its board as a non-executive 
director. 

The reason for the appoint- 
ment was that through 

Membrain, Davies and Com- 
puter Technology had a 

common backer, the now 
defunct venture capital house 
European Enterprises Develop- 
ment <EED). “ When ft 


collapsed, I was asked by the 
board of Computer Technology 
to help them,* says Davies. 

Davies arrived on the scene 
only a few years after Computer 
Technology, a private company 
which had been set up in the 
mid-1960s, had almost collapsed 
because it lacked marketing 
strengths to convert technically 
advanced products into profits. 
It was rejuvenated by a new 
management team and profits 
improved over the next five 
years to top £580,000 for 1979/ 
1980. 

From his vantage point on 
the board. Davies became 
increasingly impressed with 
tile company — so much so that 
he decided to buy control and 
expand its base. 


Institutional 


backing 


With the hacking of the com- 
pany's mainly institutional 
backers (ICFC. a French inves- 
tor called Savorna, and 
Pergamon Press), be has 
acquired a 10 per cent stake for 


£200.000. with an option to 
acquire a further 43 per cent in 
five years’ time. 

His long-term strategy is to 
provide many of the computer 
tools needed in modem office 
administration — a high growth 
sector of the computer industry. 

“There has been significant 
growth in the services sector of 
industry,” says Davies. “ In the 
past about 50 per cent of 
workers were engaged in so- 
called non-productive work, i.e., 
in the office. This has now 
increased to about 6Q per cent 

“ The volume of information 
and paperwork is doubling 
every six years. There is an 
obvious need for products to 
manage information and to 
improve office productivity” 

Davies intends to provide an 
ambitiously wide range of 
equipment for processing, stor- 
ing and distributing informa- 
tion. in the form of voice, data 
text and digitalised image. 

1 To do this he has restructured 
the group under a new holding 
company. Information Techno- 
logy, and created two new sub- 
sidiaries called Office Techno- 


logy and Network Technology. 

Computer Technology will 
continue its present activity of 
providing high-performance 
minicomputers for business 
administration. Office Techno- 
logy. which is expected to 
provide the main thrust for the 
group in the short-term, will 
provide systems for office auto- 
mation such as word processors 
incorporating advanced func- 1 
tions for document manage- 
ment. Network Technology, I 

the most recent company to be | 
created, will provide tade- ' 
pendent private communication 
networks or electronic switch- 
boards for transmitting digital 
information. 

Davies's financial strategy , 
revolves around using the assets 
of Computer Technology. In 
addition to a good cash flow, it 
has no debt and around £0.5m 
in bank deposits. Because of 
its strong balance sheet Davies 
has been able to negotiate 
borrowing facilities from the 
clearing banks of around £lm. 

He is not daunted by high 
interest rates. “Remember, I 
am a child of the seventies and 
know no different," he says. 

For the next four years 
Davies has ear-marked around 
£2.5m to develop his office auto- 
mation systems through a team i 
which includes about eight 
ex-IBM employees who joined 
him recently. “ They have been 
researching the office automa- 
tion market for some time and 
IBM chose not to back their 
products. They approached me 
with tbeir ideas which 1 think 
have great potential.” 

Four of the team, who 
between them have more than 
50 years' experience with IBM, 
have been appointed to senior 
management positions with 
Office Technology, one of than 
to bead its marketing drive. 
Another management appoint- 
ment has gone to a former vice- 
president of ICL’s U.S. opera- 
tions. 


Confronting the 
unthinkable 


Nicholas Leslie continues our series 


on help for redundant executives 


YOU ARE the chief executive 
of a New York company which 
is suddenly taken over. Next 
thing you are an out-of-work 
chief executive. You have turned 
50 and are not of an easily 
employable age. So what do you 
do? 

Tom Hubbard faced this 
dilemma nearly 13 years ago. 
His answer was to turn the 
situation to his advantage and, 
given his background at the 
head of an advertising agency, 
it seems rather surprising that 
his actions had not been taken 
before. 

On the plus side Hubbard had 
experience in promoting both 
himself and other people and 
products. On the min us side 
was a predicament that is 
increasingly being felt in indus- 
try as on both sides of the 
Atlantic executives fall victim to 
economic recession, and face 
enforced redundancy or early 
retirement 


Hubbard drew the two experi- 
ences together and set up THinc 
Consulting Group as a specialist 
in grooming redundant execu- 
tives to present themselves to 
maximum advantage to poten- 
tial new employers. The term 
Hubbard uses for his services 
is " executive outplacement ” 
and he claims that it was he 
who first introduced the concept 
— which is now employed in 
some form or another by several 
organisations other than THinc 
in the U.S. and the UK. 


Ambitious 

target 


Ambitious as ever, Davies has 
set himself a target of group 
sales of £50m and pre-tax profits 
of £6m by 1984-85. The achieve- 
ment of this would require an 
annual sales growth of at least 
50 per cent and a return on 
capital of around 40 per cent 
This might seem ambitious in 
such a competitive environment 
where at least 50 companies are 
already in the market, even if 
only a few are UK owned. But 
Davies is not perturbed. “ Most 
of them are putting ont con- 
ventional equipment whereas 
we’re going to provide an overall 
electronic documentary system 
to enable managers to improve 
office efficiency. Here we have 
perhaps only fiwe or six com- 
petitors.” 


Basically, - the service goes 
something like this: a company 
needs to make one or a number 
of senior executives redundant. 
It calls Is THinc to advise on 
the best approach to adopt to 
inform the people concerned of 
their redundancy. It then 
assigns THinc to help those 
executives through a pro- 
gramme of self-analysis to 


establish their strongest points 
and how they should present 
these to likely employers. 

“ We act as a teaching agency 
in showing people how to be 
professional in searching for a 
job,” says Hubbard. He reckons 
that, particularly with the more 
senior executive, three to five 
valid job opportunities should 
emerge within six months “ and 
we can .help him make the right 
choice.” He claims that around 
80 per cent of executives find 
jobs wi thin six months and that 
only 2 or 3 per cent never find 
new employment He also main- 


tains that around 60 per cent 
end up in better jobs, 

THinc stresses two points. It 
does not find jobs and it is 
always employed by a company, 
not the executives. Which is 
perhaps just as well since its 
fees vary between 10 and 15 per 
cent of the redundant execu- 
tive’s annual remuneration. In 
the U.S. it specialises in 
redundant executives in the 
£100,000 a year range, and in 
the UK the £35,000. 

It is tempting to suggest that 
THinc’s activities are elitist in 
that its prime objective seems 
to be to look after the more 
highly paid executives who are 
being shown the door. It might 
seem that by giving the top 
layer special treatment an 
employer runs the risk of alien- 
ating the main body of his 
employees, some of whom may 
also he in line for redundancy. 

Hubbard denies this, saying 
that THinc puts together pro- 
grammes for executives and 
workers all the way down the 
line, a though where larger 
numbers are concerned the 
counselling given is on a col- 
lective ratber than individual 
basis In these cases, fees are 
negotiated. 

All the same, Hubba rd d oes 
admit to 80 per cent of THinc’s 
business being made up of in- 
dividual assignments. 

Hubbard maintain s that with 
any redundancy programme it is 
far better for a counselling ser- 
vice to be brought in at the 
earliest possible stage so that it 
can be properly planned rather 
than conducted in fire-fighting 
fashion. ‘We aim to help com- 
panies manage change rather 
than operate in a climate of con- 
fusion,” he says. 

Once an executive has been 
made redundant he can operate 
from THinc’s premises until he 
finds a new job. Hubbard is 
rather against redundancy or 
'severance payments being too 
large because he reckons this 
deters the executive from get- 
ting down to finding a new job. 
If he remains out of the market- 
place for more than six months, 
his chances of re-employment 
diminish rapidly. 

THinc Consu lting Group 
International (UK), 8537 

Jermyn Street, London SW1 Y 
6JD. Earlier articles in (his 
series were published on August 
13 and October 7, 1980. 


IBM introduces new ways 

, • . mmm . ■ • 


to improve office productivity. 


Sometimes it seems that there just aierft 
enough seconds in the day to get all your work 
done. 

In an age where technology can move 


information at electronic speeds^it can still take in size and capability 


suitably programmed computers. • gives confirmation of delivery. 

And because the IBM Displaywriter is It’s easier than you thinkFor example, ■ 

modular, itis flexibleAs your company grows special instructions appear on the screenin 

in size your Displaywiiter system can also grow plain English when help is requested andyou 


d ays to get a finished document into the hands 
• of the people who need it 

But now IBM introduce awide range of 
major new office systems and programs. 

No matter what yourbusiness~no matter 
what its size- these new offerings can help 
improve your business productivity. 


EFFICIENCY FOR TODBY-MODTJLR RITY FOR 
GROWTH TOMORROW-THE IBM DISPLax wkiTKR. 

' This may be the easiest woid piocessing 
system that you’ve ever used. 

The new IBM Displaywriter can show you 
how to process wordsjust follow the instruc- 
tions on its screen, which guide you, step-by-step 
in creating, revising and editing documents. 

hcanev^icheckyourspellingatuptoa 
1,000 words a minute using its electronic 
dictionary of 50,000 words. 

With the communicatioiis options,youll 
be able to send or receive information from 
other communicating IBM office products, and 


So you only buy as much as you. need. 
You may want to design your system initially for 
one person, then graduate to two or three -by 
adding more display screens andkeyboaids, 
and later perhaps faker printers.Or start with 
basic word processing and add more software 
programs as your needs giow.This is why it 
can be more efficient and more economical 
And although a major design concept 
was ease of operation perhaps the easiest 
thing about it, is it’s price.Vfould you believe 
from £4,878* plus software? 


can control many different functions from one 
workstation. 

In faetthe 5520 can do several things at 
the same time. As well as the cornmumcations 


it provides word processing capabilities, 
administrative functions^ntegzates text and 
data applications, and caters for information 
retrieval and the distribution of documents over 
tdecommunications networks.lt also makes 
publications production possible at your 
central computer 

By providing extensive text and data 


activities,many of the traditional word process- processing functions the system can handle 

» • • ? 4 v , • i t i ■ • • jl* • y __ 
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ing revision and pagination functions can, if 
desired, be carriki out by the system auto- 
matically, thus leaving the secretary free to 
undertake other tasks. 

The IBM 5520 is an integrated system 
supporting multiple work stations, all 
sharing the same information and facilities. 
And the 5520 can form part of a network 
exchanging information and documents 
with other 5520's, suitably programmed 
System/370 computers as well as the new 
Displaywriter 


both secretarial and administrative tasks in a 
maimer that allows integration with the business 
communications needs of professionals and 
managers. 

Key elements of the new system are 
pre-packaged,pre-tested, and ready to instalL 

The new Distributed Office System brings 
powerful computing to company-wide 
business communications. 








m/370 computers as well as the new n . 

lavwriter AtIBM weVe always believed thatwe 

y should offer a variety of solutions to meet file 

the new distributed office system- broad spectrum of our customers’ needs. 

FOR professional BUSINESS PEOPLE. The IBM Displaywriter; the 5520 and the 

The IBM Distributed Office System boosts IBM Distributed Office System are our 
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DESIGNED FOR THE 
^ FAST FLOW OF 

w INFORMAHON-THE IBM 
5520 A DMINIS TRATIVE 
system: 


productivity in text and data handling by 
bringing the function and power of central 
computers to the fingertips of your secretarial, 
administrative, and profession^ staff 

This new system comprises software 
for the IBM 8100 Information System 
and a compatible host computer 
Like the IBM 3730 Distributed 
Office Communications System 
on widchitis based, WlSiw 


. k •/; 


r 

s\ 
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The New IBM 5520 combines many office 
administration activities with electronic 
document distribution. 

"Word Processing-from foe same visual 
display unit secretaries can create l edif;revise, 
sort, process and distribute business inform- 
ation, as well as handle normal correspondence. 

File Erocessing-wifh file 5520 you can 
add, subtract^nultiply; divide and compare 
numeric information within Bes.lt can also per- 
form muM-s^ep tasks wiihjuk one instruction. 

Electronic Doc^rment Distribution- 
documents can be transmitted in minutes-to 
asinglepexson,to adistributkmtistora 
combinaticffiafnainesandlists-az2d&e5520 


newest products designed for different word 
processing requirements. 

Tb find out more, post the coupon or ring 
Valerie Lindsell onBakngstoke (0256) 56144 

Tb: Valerie LindseBJBM United Kingdom 
I Limited, Sales Information, POBox 32, 

I Alencon Link,Basingstoke RG21 1EJ. 

1 Please sendme further information □ 

J Please ask arepEesenfative to call □ 



I am interested in: IBM Displaywriter U 


JBM5520U IBM Distributed Office System □ 
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light for 
indexed bonds 


BY SAMUEL, BRtTTAN 


MOST OF THE discuss ion of 
tlie pros and cons of indexed 
bonds has related to Govern- 
ment debt. Ear&er fofo yea? the 
Bank of England persuaded the 
Chancellor to turn down propo- 
sals for Indexed gilts on the 
basis of some dubious argu- 
ments now " on record ” in the 
proceedings of the Treasury 
Committee. As a very inade- 
quate substitute there are to be 
more “granny" bonds so far 
limited to senior citizens. 

But the defeat for indexed 
gilts, which one hopes will be 
but temporary, leaves com- 
pletely open the subject of 
indexed borrowing by tbe pri- 
vate sector. The whole issue 
was investigated very 
thoroughly by the Wilson Com- 
mittee. 

'Hie best part of that Com- 
mittee’s Report dealt with the 
effects of inflation on the 
demand for finance. The real 
cost of capital turns out to be 
much lower than popularly sug- 
gested, having fallen from just 
under 6 per cent in the znid-60s 
to about 4} per cent in 1979. 

The main deterrent to 
investment is the low real rate 
of return. Over and above this 
businessmen have been 
deterred from borrowing to 
finance even profitable projects 
by interest rates often below 
the rate of inflation, but which 
they have nevertheless con- 
sidered to be vezy high. 


purchaser, borrowing at bar- 
gain basement Tates hut with a 
heavy commitment in die first 
few years. 

An indexed loan provides a 
corporate borrower (and those 
who lend to him) both with 
insurance against changes in 
tbe inflation rate and a better 
balanced cadi outflow. There 
have been two main obstacles 
to such borrowers. One is extre- 
mely unfavourable tax treat- 
ment The big snag here is the 
premium on redemption which 
is not a taxable expense, even 
though it represents merely 
compensation for inflation. 

Even if a borrower could find 
a way round tbe fiscal obstacle, 
or wanted to persevere regard- 
less, he risked for a long time 
the disapproval of the Rank 
and Treasury. After a couple 
of suggestions for very promi- 
nent companies were turned 
down in 1975 no further pro- 
posals of any size were put 
forward. 


Unanimous 


Debenture 


The Wilson Committee 
explains very clearly the 
grounds for such reluctance. A 
company, which issues a deben- 
ture at 14 per cent is borrow- 
ing at a bargain rate of minus 
2 per cent if inflation stays 
where it is. Bu! it would be 
taking on a very heavy obliga- 
tion if inflation were to dis- 
appear. It is for similar reasons 
that the credibility and 
sincerity of the Government’s 
own anti-inflationary commit- 
ment will be in doubt so long 
as it borrows long-term on 
unindexed terms. 

Bat even if inflation and 
Interest rates stay where they 
are a company may have a 
severe cash problem. For the 
heavy nominal interest pay- 
ments amount In fact to accel- 
erated repayment or “ front-end 
loading.” It is exactly the same 
as the problem of the house 


Now, however, a change of 
heart among our rulers can be 
reported. Tbe Wilson Commit- 
tee was evenly divided over 
indexed gilts but was unani- 
mous in recommending that 
both fiscal deterrents and infor- 
mal pressures against corporate 
indexed borrowings should end. 
It added that indexed-tinked 
loans “ could in principle do 
more than any other proposal 
to remedy the current shortage 
of borrowing possibilities.” 

There is no progress to report 
on fiscal deterrents, but there 
is in terms of official attitudes. 
There is no longer any official 
policy of stopping indexed 
issues. 

Neither the Treasury nor the 
Bank will say on the record 
■' indexed Issues are now all 
ri^ht” All they will say is that 
any application will be “ judged 
on its merits.” which they main- 
tain was always tbe position. 
Informal soundings make it 
clear, however, that the attitude 
has changed from red-amber to 
amber-green. 

Ultimately the fiscal battle 
will have to be fought But if 
anyone has a workable scbqpne 
he should summon up his cour- 
age and his tax lawyers. There 
is no longer any reason for an 
automatic Bank of England 
veto. As an excuse for inaction 
it no longer exists. 


It’s hard times for the Inland Revenue 
while the Vestey sun is shining 


THESE ARE hard times for the 
Inland Revenue in its bid to 
persuade the courts to strike 
down tax-avoidance schemes. 
Not only did it fail in 


November to obtain a favour- 
able ruling from the House of 
Lords In the Vestey family case, 
but recently it has also been 
excoriated in the letters 
columns of The Times for 
having dared to tax people on 
the basis of a decision in 1948, 


income becomes payable to per- 
sons resident abroad.” 

As amended in 1938, the 
measure struck in two ways: 
First if “such an individual" 
had “power to enjoy” (widely 
and artificially defined) any 
such income, it bad to be 
deemed to he his income; and 
second if, whether before or 
after such transfer, such an 
individual received (or was 
entitled to receive) any capital 


THE WEEK IN THE COURTS 


Commission on the Taxation of 
Profits and Income had said in 
1955. 


BY JUSTINIAN 


when resident in the UK, to 
obtain or to be In a positron to 
obtain benefits from those assets. 

The second approach is to 
. give the whole section an ex- 
sum the payment wher eof tended meaning, so as to 


large class of settlements Jthe 
1948 decision would lead to 
results which would be 
" arbitrary, potentially unjust 
and fundamentally uneonstitu- 

^ . vbuw. ^ ,-- 1 , ^ _ throat” Lord Wilberforce could 

which was ultimate^- overruled in any way* connected with the ^brace UrTperaDnsT bora or ? ot believe that the eminent 
in the Vestey case. transfer, any income which in unborn, -who in any way may who derided the 

The criticism is ill-founded, coosequrare of the transfer had benefit from assets transferred Congreve 0856 have been 


whatever the merits of the 
House of Lords’ decision against 
the Revenue. 

The story begins in 1936. In 
that year's Finance Act the 
kernel of what is now section 
478 of the Income and Corpora- 
tion Taxes Act 1970 was intro- 
duced into our fiscal law. The 
provision, as expressed in its 
preamble, was “ for the purpose 
of preventing .the avoiding, by 
individuals ordinarily resident 
in the UK, of liability to inebme- 
tax by means of transfers of 
assets in consequence whereof 


become that of a foreigner had 
to be deemed to be that of such 
recipient 

The section immediately 


abroad by others. This was the 
approach adopted by the 
House of Lords in 1948 in 
Congreve v Inland Revenue 


exposes the crucial question: Is Commissioners. In Vestey v 


only such an individual as has 
himself made the transfer 
caught by the taxing provision? 
Or does the measure strike also 
at any intended beneficiary, 
whether a party to the transfer 
or not? 

The former way of looking at 
the section is to regard it as 
having a limited effect, that is, 
to be directed against persons 
who transfer assets abroad and 
who by means of such transfers 
avoid tax and who yet manage. 


Inland, Revenue Commissioners 
last year the House of Lords, 
exercising its new-found power 
of 1966 not to follow invariably 
its previous derisions, held that 
the more natural meaning to be 
attributed to toe section was toe 
more limited one of confining 
the liability to tax to the trans- 
feror of tbe assets. 

Was it right to overthrow a 
1948 decision which tile 1979 
Law Lords patently did not 
like, because in relation to a 


witting to ascribe to Parliament 
an intention to produce such 
results. 

Many people in the interven- 
ing years had been taxed on the 
basis that Congreve had been 
rightly decided. If that was all 
wrong, surely only Parliament 
should be tbe instrument of 
rectifying the judicial error? 
And in any event is it fair to 
castigate the Inland Revenue for 
having pursued the taxpayers in 
accordance with a House of 
Lord's decision? 

In the Vestey case the Law 
Lords were referred, if some- 
what timorously by counsel for 
the Revenue, to- what the Royal 


That Royal Commission, 
chaired by Lord Radcliffe (him- 
self a Law Lord and a master 
of taxation law) dealt specifi- 
cally with the complaints of the 
Congreve decision. Its view is 
worthy of verbatim report. 

The Commisioners referred to 
representations made to them 
about the scope of the legisla- 
tion: "One was that when this 
section was introduced in 1936 
assurances were given in Parlia- 
ment to tile effect that toe only 
person intended to be affected 
by it was the person who sctiF 
ally made the transfer in ques- 
tion. The House of Lords has 
since decided that the section is 
not restricted in that way. It 
was said that it ought now to be 
so restricted, or else that its 
range ought to be explicitly 
redefined. We do not agree. We 
think that it would be alto- 
gether wrong to restrict its 
operation to toe transferor him- 
self, for a section so restricted 
would offer obvious opportuni- 
ties for avoidance: and we see 
no need to supplement by new 
legislation toe effect of the 
House of Lords decision.” 

It is an irony that the Vestey 


family may well prove to be toe. 
only substantial beneficiaries of 
this judicial U-turn. .Taxpayers 
who in the past have paid tax, 
on the basis of the Congreve 
decision are likely to fihd any 
claim to repayment barred _by‘ 
section 33(2) of the. Ta sea 
Management Act 1970 (which 
precludes relief when a return 
has been made in accordance 
with the practice then generally 
prevailing). And any taxpayer 
proposing to make hay while 
the Vestey sun is shining must 
heed the wanting note of toe 
late Viscount Dilhorne. .. ■ >. 

“At least,” lie said, “one thing 
is dear, and that is toe urgent 
need for the reconsideration by 
Parliament of the. terms,* !# 
section 478. “I hope In con& 

qirence of toe light torown-^lh 

section 478 toat section teat 

speedily be amended. In toy 
opinion it certainly should be.’ 1 

If that is ri^rt, can toe 
Revenue be blamed for . having 
taken full advantage o£ the 
judicial windfall tint, fell tote 
its lap with toe Congreve deci- 
sion, and for having- stou&y 
maintained its entitlement to 
pursue taxpayers with ' the 
wholehearted support of toe 
1955 Royal Commission ? 


UK v U.S. jockeys at Sandown 


THERE HAVE been a number 
of world-wide invitation races 
in Tecent years for top inter- 
national riders, but none in 
which toe scoring system has 
been arranged to link all the 
placings to the outcome. 

This will change on Wednes- 
day when competition begins in 
the Chivas Regal Trophy at 
Sandown. Under toe rules of 
this unusual competition five 
British riders face a quintet of 
America's leading jockeys on 
runners balloted by the Jockey 
Club in a three race series. Each 
rider will pick up toe number 
of points relating to his final 
position. Hence, the first home 
in each of the ten-runner events 
will pick up that number of 
points while even the last will 
notch a diget 

Since the betting on toe out- 
come of the team event opened 
week ago, there have been 
few backers prepared to chance 
their money on toe UB. jockeys. 


This is hardly surprising. With 
the exception of Steve Cauthen 
ordy Willie Shoemake r has any 
experience — and extremely 
limited at that — among the 
American competition riders in 
Britain. The three other visi- 
tors Laffit Pin cay, Angel 
Cordero and Jorge Valesquez 


RACING 

DOMINIC WIGAN 


have ridden most of their 
winners on America’s flat, left- 
handed and either oval or 
areolar courses— usually on 
dirt. 

On Wednesday the trio will 
be race-riding on a right 
handed turf course with marked 
gradients: 

Looking at tbe betting on toe 
individual riding honours it is 


clear that Ladbrokes — the 
official odds makers to Chivas 
Regal — believe that Piggott, 
Pincay and Carson have drawn 
toe -pack of toe mounts and those 
jockeys head the Ladfc rake’s 
prices at 3-1 and 7-2 (twice). 
Ladbrokes may well be right, 
but I can’t help thinking that 
Brian Taylor, for whom this 
has been a far from memorable 
season, cmrid surprise them 
through his trio of Roger Bacon, 
trained by Johnny Haine, 
Duncan Sasse's Black Minstrel 
and tbe Bill O’Gorman repre- 
sentative, Alanood. 


LEICESTER 
1 1 1 Green Memory 
2JL5— Empress Carlotta** 

2.45— Alabama 

3.15— Welsh Display 

3.45 — Bines* 

4.15 — Montclare 
4j45— Gallic Pride*** 


TV/Radio 


BBC 1 


9-25 The Monday Film: “The 
Cracker Factory,’’ starring 
Natalie Wood. 

11.00 Film SO. 

1L30 The Past at Work. 

11.55 News Headlines. 


BBC 2 


12J2Q am Close: “Sit TJp And 
Listen ” with Kingsley Amis. 


10X8 


black and white 
t Indicates programme In 

9.00 am For Schools. Colleges. 
11.25 You and Me. 1L40 For 
Schools. Colleges. 12.45 pm News. 

1.00 Pebble Mill At One. 1.45 
See-Saw— “ Camberwick Green.” 

2.01 For Schools, Colleges. 3.15 
Songs of Praise. 3.53 Regional 
News for England (except Lon- 
don). 3.55 Play School (as B8C2 
11.00 am). 4JSQ Winsome Witch. 
425 Jackanory. 4.40 Jana of Tbe 
Jungle. 5.00 John Craven’s News- 
round. 5.05 Blue Peter. 5.35 The 
Amazing Adventures of Morph. 

5.40 News. 

5.55 Nationwide (London and 
South East only). 

6J20 Nationwide. 

6.55 Angels. 

7.20 Star Trek, 

8.10 Panorama. 

9.00 News. 


All Regions as BBC1 except 
as follows: 

BBC CYMRU/WALES— L45- 
2.01 pm Pila Pal a. 5.55-6.20 Wales 
Today. 635-750 Heddiw. 1155 
News Headlines; News and 
Weather for Wales. 


SCOTLAND — 1L00-11-20 am 
For Schools. 12.40-12.45 pm The 
Scottish News. 555-650 Reporting 
Scotland. 1155 News Headlines; 
News and Weather for Scotland. 

NORTHERN IRELAND— 353- 
355 pm Northern Ireland News. 
555-630 Scene Around Six. 1155 
News Headlines; News and 
Weather for Northern Ireland. 

ENGLAND — 555*620 pm Look 
East (Norwich); Look North 
(Leeds. Newcastle); Look North 
West (Manchester) ; Midlands To- 
day (Birmingham); Points West 
(Bristol); South Today (South- 
ampton); Spotlight South West 
(Plymouth). 


10.00 am Good for Business. 
10-25 Bole of The Nurse. 

11.00 Play School. 

1L25 Write Away. 

255 pm Let’s Go. 

350 Make Your Own Furni- 
ture. 

350 Time Out of Mind. 

4.15 Is There life After 
School? 

555 Snooker State Express 
World Challenge Cup. 

6.40 Schools Prom. 

7J.0 Mid-Evening News. 

755 Living on The Land. 

7.50 Wainwrishts* Law. 

8.15 Shirley Bassey. 

9.00 Rhoda. 

935 Horizon. 

10.15 Snooker: highlights. 

10.45 Newsnigbt. 

1130 Snooker: highlights 

11.45 Heute Direkt 


All 1BA Regions as London 
except at the following times: 

ANGLIA 

1 JO pm Anglia News. 150 About 
Britain: Dartmoor. - 2.00 Firmhouaa 

Kitchen. Y230 Monday Film Matinee: 
"Battle of the Coral Sea" starring Cliff 
Robertson. 5.16 University Challenge. 
6.00 About Anglia. 6X0 Survival. 
12JS0 am Reflection. 


Mr. and Mrs. 6.00 Report West. 

IfTV News 

HTV Cymru/Wala*— Aa MTV Watt 
except: 10.0S-10.2D: am About Wales. 
10.40-11.00 The- French Programme. 
11.05-11.20 Am Gymru. 12-00-12.10 pm 
Ffalpbalorn. 4.4S-6.1S S8r. 8.00 Y Dydd. 
6JZ5-7.0O Report Wales. 8.00 Just Liz. 
8.30-9.00 Yr Wythnos. 


SCOTTISH 


ATV 


120 pm ATV Nawa. 1-30 About 
Britain. 2.00 Farmhouse Kitchen. t2-30 
The Monday Matinee: "Sleeping Car 
To Trieate" starring Jean Kent and 
Albert Ueven. 5.15 Mr. and Mrs. -5.00 
ATV Today. 9.00 Vagi*. 1030 Left. 
Right and Centre. 11.10 ATV New*. 
11.15 Danger UJCB. 12.15 em Some- 
thing Different 


1.20 pm Naurs and road and weather. 
130 About Britain. 2.00 Farmhouse 
Kitchen. 2JO Monday Matinee: "Evil 
Roy Slade.” 5.15 Teattane Talee— Molly 
Weir. B30 Crossroads. 9.00 Scotland 
Today. 6.40 Crlmedaafc. 1120 am Lata 
Cali. 


SOUTHERN 


1.20 pm Southern News. 150 About 
Britain. 2.00 Houaeparty- 1235 "Hill 
In Korea" starring George Baker. 3.4S 
Farmhouse Kitchen. 5.16 Different 
Stmkea. 6.00 Day by Day including 
South sport. 


BORDER 


1X0 pm Border Nawa. 1-30 Farm- 
house Kitchen. 2.00 Monday Matinee: 
"The World ol Suzie Wong" starring 
William Holden and Nancy Kwan. 6.15 
George Hamilton IV. 6.00 Lookaround 
Monday. 6.16 Mr. and Mrs. 6.45 Brain 
of the Border. 12J0 am Border Newt 
Summary. 


TYNE TEES 


CHANNEL 


F.T. CROSSWORD PUZZLE No. 4,404 



ACROSS 

1 The lot of a conjuror (3,2,6) 
7 Renounce share (3) 

9 Hospital patient daughter 
boxed in (5) 

10 Romance on the royal 
yacht? (9) 

22 Happened to have left 
parade (6,3) 

12 Awful gravity in lament (5) 

13 Decline briefing (3,4) 

15 Go on at a bird (4) 

18 Hale politician given ropey 
material (4) 

20 Drug hiding place: in the 
read? (7) 

23 Line by pressman who took 
part in boat race (5) 

24 Car left moves in bed (5,4) 

28 You can’t say commuters are 

without practice (9) 

27 Any round number gives 
trouble (5) 

28 Note sound of money (3) 

29 Result of key worker’s stray 
depression (6,5) 


DOWN 

1 Second discharge to go 
wrong (8) 

2 One fuel aught to service 
another (8) 


3 Nonsense to patch up (5) 

4 Upturned vehicle taking 
care of willing animal (7) 

5 He reckons to be in opposi- 
tion (7) 

6 Cut loose from firm giving 
notice over disagreement 
(3.6) 

7 Stick to company present 
( 6 ) 

8 Name favourite as likely 
winner of cape (6) 

14 Trouble at bank with con- 
scription (9) 

16 Arranger of meeting with 
Italian archdeacon gets 
nothing right (8) 

17 Y ear Bert became a traitor 
( 8 ) 

19 Root of average bargain (7) 

29 Friend gets over a noise 
made by knight errant (7) 

21 Near to a revolution (6) 

22 Idiot goes to church 
nervous condition (6) . 

25 Don't be too hard on left 
(5) 

The solution to last Saturday’s 

prize puzzle will be published 

with names of winners next' 
Saturday. 


LONDON 


930 am Schools Programmes- 

12.00 Well Tell You A Story. 
12.10 pm Rainbow. 1230 Village 
Action. LOO News, plus FT Index. 
150 Thames News. 130 Farm- 
house Kitchen. 230 Against Tbe 
Wind. f230 Monday Matinee: 
“ In The Doghouse." starring 
Leslie Phillips, Peggy Cummins. 
4.15 Kidnapped. 4.45 Clapper- 
board. 5.15 White Light 

5.45 News. 

6-00 Thames News. 

635 Crossroads. 

7.00 Give Us A Clue. 

7.30 Coronation Street 

8.00 World in Action Special. 

9.00 “ Les Miserables,” star- 
ring Anthony Perkins. 

10.00 News. 

1030 “Les Miserables" (con- 
tinued). 


1J20 pm Channel lunehtim* Now*. 
What's On Whare and waether. 1 JO 
About Britain. 2.00 Farmhouse Kitchen. 
2.30 The Monday Matinea: "Evil Roy 
Slade." 5.15 University Challenge. 
6.00 Channel News. 6.10 Than Came 
Bronson. 10X9 Channel Late News. 
12JS0 am Newra and weather in French. 


9 JO am Tbe Good Word. 9.26 North 
East News. 1-20 pm North East News 
and Lookaround. 1X0 About Britain— 
"Dartmoor." 2.00 Farmhouse Kitchen. 
t2_30 Monday Matinee: “Busman's 
Honeymoon” starring Robert Mont- 
gomery. 5.1S The Adventures of Black 
Beauty. 6.00 North East News. 6.02 
Double Top. 6.30 Northern Life. 10.30 
North East News. 12.20 am Living 
Together in One World. 


ULSTER 


ENTERTAINMENT GUIDE 


OPERA ft BALLET 


COLISEUM, S 836 3161. CC 240 9298. 
ENGLISH NATIONAL OPERA. WM & 
Sat 7.00: Arabella. Thun 7.30: La 
Bede Helen e. Fri 7.00: Cost fan tutte. 
104 balcony seats avail from ID am 
on dav of part. 


CO VENT GARDEN. 240 1066. S. 

(Gardencharoe CC 636 6903J THE 
ROYAL OttKA. Ton't VM. Sat 7.30 
Lada dl LSMBcrmoar. . THE ROYAL 
BALLET Tornor 7.30 GHetta. Thu A Fri 
7.30 Enigma Variations: Gloria: Rbapradv. 
65 AmpfH seats avail for all peris from 
1 o am on Oar of perl. COVENT GARDEN 
CELEBRITY CONCERTS Sunday 8 pm. 
Jeaave Norman. Tltts. £1-£8. 


SADLER'S WELLS THEATRE EC1. BkS. 
Office 837 1 6721 36 S 6/7 5 05. Until Sat. 
Todoy-Frl 10.30 am 6 2 pm. Sat 2 pm 
A S pm WHIRLIGIG THEATRE presents 
Nui cracker Sweat. A musical friar for 
children. 


THEATRES 


AOCLPHI. CC. 01-838 761V. Eva. at 7 JO 
SSL 4.00 & 7.45. Mats. Thurs M 3.00. 
TONY BRITTON. LIZ ROBERTSON. 
PETER BAYLISS and ANNA N EAGLE In 
MY FAIR LADY. Group bookings ring 
01-836 7350 nr 01-379 6061. 


ALBERT. 836 3878. CC bkBS. 379 6565. 
Gp. trims. 379 6061 nr 836 3962. |ra*. 
fl.OO. Thurs. mat 4.30 Sat 5.00 & 8.1S. 
Sian Philips. Denis Lawson. Hal) Moon 
Production. Rodgers & Hart’s PAL JOEY 


AMBASSADORS. S. CC. 836 1171. 

Evgs. at B.00. Mats. Sets, at 4.00. 
Donald Swann 6 Frank Topping In 
SWANK WITH TOPPING. Seats £2.50. 
63. SO. £430. £5.50. 


ALDWYCH- S. 836 6000. CC. 379 6233. 
nos. SaL 10-4). Info. 836 
5332. ROYAL SHAKESPEARE 

COMPANY. Seats available Ton 7. 7.30. 
Then eves 730. Thu. Sat mats 2.00. 
Run ends 8 Nor. JUNO AND THE 
PAY COCK. Group Sales Box Office 37B 
8061. For RSC Fractal'' booking kev 
22023. Poo kins now open for special 
return season The Life and Adventures 
of NICHOLAS N1CKLEBY Itrom 13 
Nov.). RSC also at The Warehouse and 
Piccadilly Theatres. 


APOLLO. S. CC. 01-437 2663. Grp. sales 
379 8061. Eves S.00. Wed. 3.00. Sat. 
5.00. B.00 (Wed. Mat. S.O from No*. 

12). RODNEY BE WE 5. F RA NCIS 

MATTHEWS In MIDDLE AGE SPREAD, 
comedy of the Year West End Theatre 
Awards ■ 


ARTS THEATRE. 01-8X6 3334-21 32. 

from Tuesday. Evgs. 8.0. Frida* 


tk Saturday 6 JO 6 9.0. JOE ORTON'S 
LOOT. Directed by KENNETH 


WILLIAMS 


BOULEVARD, off Brewer Street W1. 437 
2661 Tues. to Sun. 10 pm. Fri 8 Sat. 
8 8 10 pm THE COMIC STRIP. London’* 
newest anarchic cabaret - 


CAMBRIDGE THEATRE. S. Of-836 KOS6. 
Credit card hotlines 01-836 7040. .01- 
240 5679. Advance Box Othce now 
open. JOAN COLLINS. SIMON 
WILLIAMS. JAMES VILLI EIS, ELSPfTH 
MARCH, MOYRA FRASER 8 MICHAEL 
ALDRIDGE in THE LAST OF MRS- 
CHETNET. Directed bv NIGEL PATRICK. 
Opens Thurs at 7.0. Red. price previews 
Tomorrow 8 Wed at 8 . 0 . £1. SO. £3.00. 
£4.00, £5.00, £6.00. Subs, evgs Mon- Fri 
at 8.0. Thurs 3.0. Sat 3.0 8 8.30. AnM- 
Inllatkin policy — seats at £1.50. £2.50 
8 £4.00 In Stalls and _ royal circle. 

Students. Nurses. OAPs £1.50. Group 
Sales 379 6061 8 836 6056. 


COMEDY THEATRE. S. CC. D1-930 2578. 
Grp. sales Box OftCa 379 E0E1. Eves 
8.00. Mat. Sat, at 5.00 CL CO LAI ME 
as COLETTE with Kenneth Nelson and 
John Moffat. A story with music by 
John Dankworth. 


GRAMPIAN 


1.20 pm Lunchtime. 1X0 Farmhouse 
Kitchen. 2.00 Against the Wind. 130 
Monday Matinee: "Three Harts For 
U**"’ starring Joe Brown and Sidney 
Jsmea. 4.13 Ulster News. 6.TS Mr. 
end Mrs. 6X0 Good Evening Ulater. 
70-29 Ulster weedier. 12.20 am Bedtime. 


9.25 am First Tiling. 1.20 pm North 
News. 1.30 About Britain. 2.00 Farm- 
house Kitchen. 230 Monday Meilnee: 
"What's Good For The Goo*e” starring 
Norman Wisdom. 5.16 Mr. end Mrs. 
6.00 North Tonight. EJO Seachduinn 
e Mhoid. 1230 am Reflections. 12.25 
North Headlines. 


GRANADA 


1X0 pm Granada Reports. 1.30 About 
Britain: Dartmoor. 2J30 Farmhouse 
Kitchen. 230 Monday Matinee: "Three 
Hats For Lisa" starring Joe Brown. 
5.15 Alright Nowl 6.00 Granada 
Reports. 


WESTWARD 

1 30 pm Westward News' Headlines. 
130 About Britain. 2.00 Farmhouse 
Kitchen. 2X0 Tbs Monday Matinee: 
"Evil Roy Slade." 8.12 Gua Honsybun's 
Birthdays- 5.16 Uni varsity Challenge. 
6.00 Westward Diary. 10X1 Westward 
Late News. 1230 am Faith for Life. 
1Z3S West Country weedier and 
shipping forecast. 


YORKSHIRE 


HTV 


1X0 pm HTV Nows. 1-30 About 
Britain. 2.00 Farmhouse Kitchen. 230 
The Monday Matinee: "Sands of the 
Desert" starring Chortle Drake. S.15 


1X0 pm Calendar News. 1-30 About 
Britain: Dartmoor. 2JD0 Farmhouse 
Kitchen. 230 Monday Matinee: "Ginger 
In the Morning." 5.15 Mr. end Mrs. 
6.00 Calendar (Emlsy Moor and 
Belmont editions). 6.30 Healey Snaps 
Sack l 12-20 am The Jazz Series, 
starring Annie Ross. Bobby Wallins, 
Tommy Whittle snd Jimmy H-BRtings- 


Radio WaveleagtAs 


1053kHf/285m 
1083kHz /27Sm 


J 1215kHz/3W7m 


BBC Radio London 
1458kHz. 206m & SLMI 


90-923vhf stereo 


693k Hr /433m 


2 908kHz/330m 
8 88-Blvhf stereo 


4 200kHz/1SQ0m 
& 8Z-95VM 


Capital Radio: 

1548kHz, 1B4ra 8 953vhl 


London Broadcasting; 
1151kHz. 261m 8 973vhf 


in 


RADIO 1 

(S) Stereopho n ic broadcast 

tModium wave 

5.00 am As Radio 2. 7.00 Das a Lee 
Travis. 9-32 Simon Bates with The 
Golden Hour~Part 1: 1966. 10.32 

Andy Peebles. 1230 pm Nswsbeer. 
12.4$ Paul Burnett. 2-32 Simon Bates 
with The Golden Hour — Part 2. 3-32 

Peter Powell. 6.31 Stayin' Alive, 7.31 
Mike Reed. 10.02-12.00 John Peel (S). 

RADIO 2 

5.00 am News Summary. 5.03 Ray 
Moore (S). 7.32 Terry Wogan (S). 

10.03 Jimmy Young (S). 12-CS pm 

David Hamilton (S). 2.03 Ed StAwerl's 
Request Show (S). 4.03 Much More 

Music with David Symonds (S). 6.03 
John Dunn (S). 8.02 Folk on 2 (S). 

9.02 Humphrey Lyttelton with the Best 
of Jazz on raCord (S). 955 Sports 

Desk. 10.02 Frea Spin. 10 JO Star 
Sound. 11.02 Brian Matthew with 
Round Midnight, including 12.00 News. 
2.0Z-B-00 am You and the Night and 
the Music (SI- 

RADIO 3 

BBS am Wsirhor. 7JOO Nswa. 7.06 
Overture (S). 8 .00 News. 8.05 Morn- 
ing Concert (S). 9,00 News. 9.05 

This Week's Composer. Alessandro 
Scarlatti (5). 1030 Mozart raeltal (S). 


Northern Symphony Orchestra (S). 
-1.00- pm News. 1 .06 BBC Lunchtime 
Concert (S). 2.00 Matinee Musicals 

(S). 2,56 Violin and Plano recital {Sj. 
3.40 New Records (S). 4.55 Navra. 

500 Mainly For Pleasure with April 
CanreJo (S). 7.00 Thoughts on Music 
and Literature: The final 1980 T. S. 
Eliot Memorial Lecture by Anthony 
Burgees. 8.00 Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, part 1 (S). 8.46 The 

Festival Scene (Bernard Levin reports 
(ram Barcelona). 94)6 Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, part 2 (S). 10.15 Exile and 
the Kingdom. 10.45 The Complete 
Webern (S). 11.00 News. 11JS-11.15 
Poulene (S). 


I. ® Shipping forecast. 2.00 News. 

2-02 Woman's Hour. 3.00 News. 3.02 
Afternoon Theatre ("The First Flsme" 
by Peter Terson). 4.36 Aakey*s Hell 
or Fame: Maurice Chevalier. 4.45 Short 
Story. 5.00 PM: news magazine. 5.50 
Shipping forecaeL 5.55 Weather pro- 
gramme news. 6.00 News. 6.30 Not 
A Penny Mors. Not A Penny Less (SI. 
7.00 News. 7.05 The Archers- 7.20 
Quote . . . Unquote (S). 7-60 The 

Monday Play (S). 9.20 Just the Job 

with Philippe F earns, teacher. 9.30 
Kaleidoscope. 939 Weather. 10.00 
The World Tonight, 1030 Science Now. 

II. 00 A Book at Bedtime. 11.15 The 
Financial World Tonight. 1130 Today 
in Parliament. 11.40 Musk at Night: 
Sequence of lieder in English. 1230 
Naws. 


BBC Radio London 

5.00 am Aa Radio 2. 630 Rush Hour. 
10.03 The Robbie Vincent Telephone 
Programme. 133 pm London Live. 
430 London News Desk. 535 Music 
2" “!* Move. 733 Black Londoners, 
a .00-5.00 am Join Radio 2. 


KMO New and Then (SJ, tIM 


RADIO 4 

6.00 am News Briefing. 6.10 Farming 
Week. 63S Shipping forecast. 6.30 
Today, including 6.45 Prayer for the 
□ay. 7.00, 8.00 Today’s News. 7.30, 
8.30 News headline*. 7.45 Thought far 
the Day. 8.35 The Week on 4. 8.45 
"The Fox" by D. H. Lawrence, abridged 
in five parts. 9.00 News. 9JB Start 
the Week with Richard Baker. 10.00 
News. 10.02 Money Box. 10.30 Daily 
Service. 1045 Story Time. 11.00 News. 
11.06 You The Jury. TfJO Poetry 
Please! 12.00 News. 12.02 pm You and 
Your*. ‘ 12^7 Lord Peter Wlmeey. 

12A Weather; orogre'inme new*. 1J» 
Jhe World 'at One. 1 AO The Archer*. 


London Broadcasting 

6J» am AM: Bob Holness and 
Douglea Cameron. 10.00 Brian Heyae. 
12.00 Max Miller — LBC Reponv 8.00 pm 
After Eight Specie l— "London's Alterna- 
tive Radio." 9.00 Nightllne. 12.00 
LBC Reports Midnight. 1.00 wn Night 
Extra. 330 LBC Cinema. 4.00 After 
Eight Sunday. 5.00 Momlqg Music. 


Capital Radio 

6.00 am Mike Smith's Breakfast Show 
(5). 9.00 Micfieel Aspel (S). 12.00 

Graham Dene (SJ, 3.00 pm Roger 
Scott (S). 7.00 Umdon Tonight (S), 
8.00 Alan "Fluff" Freemen (S). 11.00 
Tony Myett'a Late Show (S). 2.00 am 
Dudcm Johnson's Night Right (6). 


CRITERION. 930 3216. CC. 379 6565. 
Group Hkss 836 39B2 or 379 6061. 
Eves. 8. 00. Fri. 8 set. 6.00. 8.45. 

Robin Ray. Jonathan Adams. Martin 
Connor. Trtcia Gee roe In TOMFOOLERY, 
the words and music and lyrics of TOM 
LEHRER. 


DUCHESS TH. CC 01-836 8243. Group 

sales 379 6061. Eves. B.QD. Sat. 5-30 8 
BJD. Thurs. Mat. 3.00 rniars. 
Mat 5.0 from 13 Nov* MARIA AITKEN 
MICHAEL JAYSTDN In Noel Coward’s 
UVE3. 


PRIVATE 


DUKE OF YORK?. S. CC. 836 5122. 
Mon-Thur. 8.0, Fri 8 JO. Sat 5.30 8 8 JO 
Matinee Wednesday at 3.0. FRANCES 
<te la TOUR DAVID de KEYSER In 
DUCT FOR ONE by Tom KEMPINSKf. 


FORTUNE. 01-836 2238. Evenlnps 
B.OO. SaL 5.0 8 8.0. EDWARD DUKE 

In JEEVES TAKES CHARGE by P. . & 

WODEHOUSE. 


GARRICK. CC. S. 836 4601. EVBS. 8 00 
■ sharp). Fri. and Sat. 5-30 and 8.30. 
WILLIAM FRANKLYN Id Ira Levin’s 
DEATHTRAP. 


GLOBE. S. CC. 31-437 1582. 01-439 6770 
Opens Wednesday. 7.0. subs 8.0. Sats. 
64) 8 8-45. FOR A LIMITED SEASON 
ONLY. HINGE AND BRACKET AT THE 
CLOSE. BOOK NOW for BIG DOTtv 
REDUCTIONS IS and ever. Totaphoa# 
01-379 6061. 


GREENWICH THEATRE. S. CC, 858 7735 

Evas. 8.0. Msts. Sat. 2.30 TIME AMD 
THE CONWAYS bv J. B. Priestley. 


HAYMARKET. Theatre Royal. 01-930 
983a. Eves. 7.45. Wed- 2.30. Sat- 4.30 
and _ B.OO. LEONARD ROSSTTER. 
PRUNELLA SCALES In MICHAEL 
FRAYN'S MAKE AND BREAK. 
Directed br MICHAEL BLAKE MORE. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 01-930 6606. CC S. 
HALF PRICE PREVIEW Tontyht 8. 
Opens Tomer 7. Sob Eves B. Sat S 8 
B.15. Wed Mat 3 prom Oct zaf A 
Sensational Musical Melodrama THE 
STRUTS OF LONDON br Ora Celebrated 
author Dion BovdcaaK. Group Sales: 
Ot-379 6061. 


KINGS HEAD. 228 1916. Open Ton’t. 
Dnr 6.30. Shew 7.30 ' 

Shaw B) GOOD FUN bv 


rsuta Diir 7. 
Victoria Wood. 


THEATRES 


LONDON PALLADIUM. 01-437 7373. 
One ns Tonight at 7.00 2 only 

THE KEN DODD LAUGHTER. SHOW 
— Co. 


with the HSUsiden « SupjyrtMB Co. 
Subs- Eves. Mol. Tues A Weds at 7.30. 
Thurs, Fri 8 Sat S.IO 8 8-45- Bo x 
Oftce open. Credit cards accepted. 
Group sales box once 01-379 6061, 


LYRIC. S. CC. 01-437 3686. Eveolras 
8.00. Wed. 3.00. Sat5. 5.30 and 8.30. 
DINSDALE LANDEN. NICOLA PAGETT 
In ALAN AYCKBOURN'S TAKING 
STEP S. 


LYRIC HAMMERSMITH. CC. 01-741 2311 
Evas. 7.30. Thur. Mat. 2.30. Sat. 4.30 
8 8.15. THE WILD duck. Ibsen, a new 
translation by Ronald Hlngley, director 
Michael Blake more. With Richard Briers 
a. Ner-tt Hughes “ - . . a bnautlfuHy 
detailed production . Gdn. Book Nowl 
LYRIC STUDIO: Eves. 8-0- THE 
POTSDAM QUARTET. David Pinner s 
new comedy, director David dies. Book 
Now! 

Today 1.15 pm A GALWAY GIRL. 


NATIONAL THEATRE. S. 928 2252. 
OLIVIER (open Raw): Tornor Wed B.OO 
THE CHIEFTAINS trad Irish folk music 
tirts £2 to £5. 

LYTTELTON (proscenium stage): Ton’t 
7 AS THE ELEPHANT MAN bv Bernard 
Pomerance. Thun 7.45 Sow price Pre- 
views! The Provo k ed Wile bv John 


THEATRES 

VAUDEVlUA. CC. 01-B36 99B8. MOB to 
Fri. 7.45. Wed. mat. 2.«j> Srt3. 5 8 8.16 

JOAN PLOWRIGHT, COUN BLMT 

ENJOY. A new Clay by ALAN BENI 
Directed bv Ronald Evi 


Ronald Evre 


VICTORIA PALACE. CC 01-828 47384. 

01-834 1317. Eros. 7. M. Mat Tfcft 
and Sat. 2AS. ANNIE. Srp. sates Bck 


efilre^hg 
Chrtstm, 


60.1. Now 


ins through 


WAREHOUSE. 


Th. 


- Domna. 

ISoi 

rSKi W-uJS!”* 

All Mats £SJSO. Students £2.00 Jo 
advance from Aidwvch Box Office. 


NO 


WHITEHALL THEATRE. .01 -930^776^ |£. 


JAMAS. Ew». B.: 


Paul Raymond 
MONO 

NO PY 

6.15 and 8.30. 


FIONA MCH- 
a utles m Went 
8.30. FH-..5W. 


WINDMILL. CC 01-437 5312. 

ntghttv at 8.00 and 10.00. Sons, 
and 8-00. Paul Raymond prosents 
OFF! Hotter than Wtr for IMS. 
erotic experience of the modern 
Fifth great war. ■ 


The 

era. 


Vanbrugh. 

COTTBSI 


_ jLOE (small auditorium!: Sat. 8.00 
Pre vi e w THE CRUCIBLE by Arthur 
Miller. All tins £3-50. Students £1.40. 
Excellent cheap seats from io am day 
of serf all 3 theatres. Car park. Restau- 
rant 928 2033. Credit card bfco* 928 
5933. 


OLD VIC 928 7616. CC 261 1821. 5. 
Until 8 Nov. Evgs. 7.30. mats Wed 8 
Sat 2.00 Leicester Havmarkot Co wtth 
Margaretta Scott. Richard Easton. Pally 
Adams 8 Joyce Grant In the original 
4-Act version Of THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST. Today now fakg 15 
Dec to 17 Jan. 


PALACE. S. CC 01-437 6834. RODGERS' 
8 KAMMER5TEIWS OKLAHOMA! E*US. 
7 JO. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 3.00. Grono 
Sales Box OffiC* 01-379 6061.. 
PICCADILLY. S. 437 4506. CC bookings 
379 6565. Mon.-Ttin 8. Fri. 8 Sat. 6. 
and BAD. Stalls from £2 30- ROYAL 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY In Willy 
Russell's new con^edy EDUCATING RITA. 
RSC also at Aldwydi Warehouse. 


PRINCE EDWARD. CC. 01-437 6877. 
Eras. 6.00. Mats. Thm. and Sat. 3.00. 
EVfTA by Tim Rice and Andrew Lloyd- 
Webber. Directed by Harold Prince. 

box ofllt* 3 79 60 61- Seats 
avails Mo for matinee p erformances. 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 930 8601. 
Credit card boobloos 930 0846. An 
evening with TOMMY STEELE and his 
company. Eves. Mon., Thors. B.30. Fri. 
and Sat- 6.00 and 6.30. Book Now. 
Last 6 neetai 


QUEEfirs. CC. 01-734 1166 . Eves. 8.00. 
SaL4jo and 8 . 00 . Tom Courtenay. 
Freddie Jones THE DRESSER. The new 
hv .Ronald Harwood. Directed by 
Michael Elliott. 


"AYMOND REVUDKAR. CC Q1-734 1593 
A* 7.00. 9.00. 11,00 pm. Opens Sun. 
paul - RAYMOND pmsents THE 
ronTVAL OF EROTICA. New Acts. New 
Girts. New Thrills. 23rd sensational year. 
FuHv air cond. 

ROYAJ COURT. S. CC 730 174S. 

«t SPICE by RlBd Will. am»: 


SUGAR 


E*V5- 8- Mon all seats £2. 

SADLER'S WELLS THEATRE. EC1. She. 
Offtc* 037 1872-3856-7505. Until 25 


Tornor 2 pm. Wed- Fri. 10 JO am 
* Comsat. 2 pm is pm WHIRLIGIG 
Presents Nutcracker Sweet. A 
musical play for children. ^ 


""IS:.. 93.-836 a«aa, johU 


wav v 1 • me uieOM QQOa Jl 

ALDERTDN. PAULINE TOLLlNS ... 
Chario* Dyer's comedy RATTLE OP A 


SIMPLE MAN Eras. Mon-Thors, ft 
8.00. Fri and Sat. 5,45 and HAS. 

Group Bookings 839 3902. 

Credit Card bookings 836 8118. 


^JAFTOBU R Y. St aftesbur, Are. WC2. 
CC. TcL Bbx bmee 01-836 6596 01-830 


f2S5- TOM CONTI 


GEMMA 


£6.50. £5.00. <jrclo^5.M ,rC fei ""seats 
Office) Mon- Fri a.o. iCuS: 


we? [ e 3Sf*s^”s.oir«:5o. sum riSi 
Group BoaklnBS 


SHAW. 01-388 1394 Opens Tonight at 
-Sub*- Eras. .7.30- Mat. Thur 2.30. 
THE PRICE by ARTHUR MILLER. 


ST. GEORGE'S THEATRE. 
NT- 24 Hour Eoofclnc 


Tufnell Park, 


■ AUtaS ^S'zSKJ; 07 JL 1 2B - T «w 
tm^so^E^Sk Ta!£ Fri 4 


ST; MARTIN'S. CC. B36 1443. Eras. 8. 
Mitlnees Tuefc at 245. Sot. 5 and 8. 
Agath* Christie's THE MOUSETRAP. 
Worios longesv-ever nut. 28th year. 


STRAND. 

Mats. Thurs. 5.00. 


01-836 2650. 

. Sat- 5.30 and 


Sv e tdnps 


LO»y 

worn 

BRITI 


SrSS: 


Directed bv Allen Davis. 


Shake- 

Amt 


STRATTORD-UPON AVON. Royal 

IWS.« 

pany in raw production RICHARD ill 
previews Wed. Tho. Fri (7.30). _ New 


sr 1 ^. R 3 , D c, ^. R o? 1 . ,, «• 






CREATE 


NIGHT OUT. 


KAMAHI, Daiyl ,n until 


THEATKE KO 'AL. Dritry Lane. 856 8100. 


I°5?’ Broadvray Mutiai; 


p 5£* c !J ,BBn 5f Wed. Sat. 2.30. seato 
'r"" &T 1 U 11 sales Bo- Office 

01-379 6061. Must end November 1 “ 


WYNOHAM S. S. 04-' 

,. M-Thur. 




6 3028. CC Megs. 


YOUNG VIC 928 6363. Today 2.0. Wad 

7.30. Shakespeare'* ROMEO A JULIET. 

Ton't, Tomer. Thur. Fri. Sat 7.30 LEAR. 
All tkts C2. 


CINEMAS 


838 


ABC 1 A 2 SHAFTESBURY AV8, 

8661. Sen peri*. All Seat* Mfine. 

T I A Stanlev Kimrkk rRm THE 
SHINING «). Wk. a. sun. 1.30. 4AS. 
8.00- 

31 THE ELEPHANT MAN (AA). Wk. 
4. Sun: 1.30. 4^45. 8.00. 


CLASSIC ENTERTAINMENT 
Teledata 01-200 0200 


CLASSIC 1 . z. 3. 4. Chelsea King's Road. 
01-352 5096. 

Last Performance bookable. 

I : LA CAGE AUX FOLLES (AA). Pros*. 

3.30, f>-25. 9.05. - ■ 

II bElNG THERE (AA). ProoS. 1 AS. 

3: S LACT3 DAYSI LA DEROBADE 00. 


Proas. 2-40. 5.40. 8.15. 

1 LAST 3 DAYSI THE BIG RED ONE 


4i _ 
(A A). 


Progs. 2.1S. S.15. B-40- 


2. 3. Havm«rt*t 


CLASSIC rptecadll I v) 1 . 

1 1 '/'‘toe “Seining iXl ‘ ProBS. 

Xr 0 * LASt'^3 "DAYS! LAST ‘feelings XA). 
Progs. 12.53 loot Sun.). 3.15. 5J». R05. 
3: LAST 3 DAYSI THE MG RED PNB 
CAA In Dolby Stereo). Pros*. 1.06 (not 
Sun.). 3.30. 5.55. 0-20. 


CLASSIC 1. 2. _3. 4. 5, Oxford St. 1)4^36 


0310 (opo- 

Jflr 


CL. Rd. 


, Tottenham 

Fully air conditioned. 

1: DRESSED TO KILL (JO. Prog*. 130. 

3 JO, 5.40. a.oo. _ . ' • 

2 : LAST 3 DAYS l XANADU (A) 10 Dptbr 
Stereo. Progs- l-OO. 3.00. 5,00.-7.00, 
9-00. 

3: THE HUNTER (AA). Prog*. 1.10.- 3 35 
6 00 a. jO. 

4: LAST 3 DAYS* LA DEROBADE DO. 
French dialogue — English subtitle*. Progs. 
1.10. 3.30. S.SO. B.15. 

5 1 AIRPLANE! (Al. Progs. 1.00. *.00. 

I. 7.0* 


5.00. 7.00. 9.00. 


CLASSIC Leicester Souare. 01 930 MIS 
CRUISING 0(1. 1.48 (not Sun.) 5 -20 
iCTORi (X). 3.3- 


BJS. EVI' 


(X|. 


7.0S. 


CURZOM. Curzon 


Bertrant Tavenier^r^NE SEMAINE 


VACANCIES (AA). 

Prog*. 2.00 mot Sun.). 4 . 0 S. 


W1. 499.3737.. 
t SEE 
(English 


i-20. 


ODEON HAYMARKET (930 2735-277 1 L 
Roy Sch elder In a Bob Fosse Win. AlJ. 
THAT JAZZ (X). Sep- progs. 130. 
4.40. 8.00. 


ODEON LEICESTER SQUARE (930 6111) 
In 70 mml THE BLUE LAGOON CAA). 
Seo. proas dlv. Dr*, open 1.30. 4.30. 
7^5. "The Biue • " 

2-20. 5^0. BJO- 


Legoon** start* at 


ODEON MARBLE ARCH WZ (723 2011-23 
DRESSED TO KILL Of). Seo. PTOU*. Drs. 
Oo«n Dlv 1.1S. 4.15. 7.30. Kventofl 
Programme & Weekend* May Be Booked 
In Advance. .• ■ 


4 : THE SHINING CX). Progs. 1.65. : 
5.55. B.zO- Lfe snow Sat. T1.00 . 


CLUBS 


EVE hae^uj^jtired tite others because _ofa 


policy df fair plev and value lor moody. 
Supper from 1 0-330 am. Disco and^ton 


musfetm. atemorous 

floorehows. 1S9. Rgcnt St. 734 


.0557. 


GARGOYLE. 69, Dean street. Loodox. W1. 
New E*OTlC FLOOR SHOW 
_ •• CLOSE ENCOUNTERS " . ■ 

11-330 am. Show* at Midnight and 1 55 . 
Mon.- Fri. CIoMd Satan) ay* , 01-437 6455. 


ART GALLERIES 


FINE ART SOCIETY, 148. New Bond Si- 
Wl. 01-629 51 18. Joseph . SOUthM 
1861-1944. 


kBFEVRE G ALL ERY. 30. Bruton SL WT. 
01-493 1572-3. An EjcMbKHou <d 

s EC ENT PAINTINGS BY TRISTRAM 
HILUER. RA. Mon— Fri, 10-5. SaL 1<M- 


MARLBOROUGH, 6. AlbRMdl 
R. B KITAJ. Pastels a, Draw 
Nov. 7. Mon— Fri. 10-530. Sac, 


st-.yn ■ 


M , A 3«AF GALLERY. 24, Motcentb Storifc 
London. SW 1 . 235 DOIO. SpeO^W* te 
ARABIA* and Cw *™ Bpof »rv pefnting* N 


WwtaliH 10-530. Sits. 10-12.: 


FIELDBORNE GALLERIES, 63. 
Grore, NWB. 506 3600. JESSE Z) 
"ragotmt* of SriQitm 


Please send me details of your subscrip tion rates and how 

to receive the financial Times regularly. 
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THE ARTS 



Covent Garden 


Giselle 


by CLEMENT CRISP 


Debuts and indispositions 
marked the return of Giselle to 
the Royal Ballet repertory last 
week. Wayne Bagling part- 
nered (and very well) two 
(SiseUes at his first appearance 
as. Albrecht on Thursday night; 
When Marguerite Porter— re- 
placing an Injured Merle Park 
■ 5 -fcerseIf sustained m injury 
Vbich meant that she danced 
toly the first act. and Lesley 
Collier dashed to the rescue as 
$e wili Giselle. It is not fair 
t>- .judge Eagllug’s interpret a- 
itm under -such circumstances, 
beyond noting that the role is 

r ll within -his capabilities. He 
an artist who responds to a 
dwrply defined character! sa- 
lon: his Rudolf in Maycrltng. 
tense, doomed, is a fine ex- 
ample of his ability to justify 
i role completely, in dance. 
r :.As Albrecht he manages all 
•fbie initial unease and then the 
jager passion the young noble- 
pan feels when be falls under 
Jhe spell of Giselle's shy 
"ibarms. With this first and 
fraught baptism past, he 
Should be able in his next per- 
formances to develop the 
.emotional and physical fervour 
’that is already suggested in his 
reading, (It was a quality 
■admirably conveyed by Lesley 
Collier when she darted into 
the wilis' glade to sustain her 
exhausted lover, seeming im- 
pelled «n a swift impulse of 
feeling into his arms)./ 

■•On Saturday ^afternoon 
Jennifer Penney and Derek 
Deane gave accomplished first 
performances. Penney presents 
a peasant Giselle of transparent 
innocence, a girl without arti- 
fice, radiant and childlike in her 
happiness. With madness comes 
vivid portrayal of mental dis- 
tress. As she collapses at the 
jrst shock of deception. Penney 
(raws Giselle’s grief in sharp, 
lervous imagers*. The progress 
<if the scene becomes a poignant 
tourney through the nightmare 
.ft which she finds herself: 
sometimes gentle and pathetic 
\s -she relives one-time joys; 
'fljmetimes frantic— Penney, like 
iiynn Seymour, hot afraid to 
leveal horror in exact terms — 
Jtfien Albrecht’s deception is 
fccalled. The passage with the 
j 

/ : Festival Hal! 


sword is high drama; full-blown 
Romantic agonising that grips 
the emotions wholly. 

Penney is so gifted a dancer 
that she should, however, seek 
a better, text for the first act 
solo (with its vulgar hops on 
point as needless torment for 
any but the most exquisite feet) 
then tiie indecisive and hunaed 
version she performed on this 
occasion. Her dulcet character- 
isation calls for something far 
more expansive, less obviously 
a showpiece in which she was 
not entirely at ease. For- the 
wui, her dancing — tender, grace- 
ful, aH compassion and drifting 
arms — was weH judged. As 
with the peasant variation, she 
can afford to allow her classic 
style to flower and dominate the 
exposition of the choreography; 
She must, in sum. be true to 
herself as' a technical dancer. 
She must also be given a far 
better wig for the first act; but 
these are minor quibbles about 
an impressive d4buL 

Mo less promising Derek 
Deane’s first account of 
Albrecht. He plays most intelli- 
gently; he understands the logic 
of the character and the possi- 
bilities of the drama, not least 
in his unbelieving, ecstatic 
response to the will Giselle’s 
first vaporous appearances. He 
dances the role cleanly. As with 
any new Albrecht there is a 
dutiful, beginners' respect for 
the letter of the choreography, 
which inhibits any great effusion 
of feeling in the variations of 
Act 2. But Giselle marks the 
high-point of the fantastic 
ballets of the IS40s, and 
although the ardent sap of 
Romanticism has dried up, 
Albrecht mast still seem an 
image from that time. Deane 
can now seek for the spirit of 
the role: Baryshnikov strewing 
lilies in a path from Giselle's 
tomb; Vladimir Skouratov’s 
despairing flights through the 
haunted glade in his perform- 
ances 20 years ago, remind us 
how Albrecht can incarnate the 
most fevered imagining of the 
Romantic era. 

It is. I suspect, a failure in 
Norman Mortice's production to 
ignore this impassioned aspect 
of Giselle in Act 1. The fault 
lies most dearly with James 


Bailey's village designs— the 
second act is satisfactory both 
as setting and production— 
which fill an insipid location 
with costumes- unworthy even 
of operetta, and encourage a 
dreadful insincerity in the per- 
formers. No peasant moves 
without scampering and grin- 
ning, as. if waiting for Countess 
Mitzi to launch into her big 
waltz-song. Fuss combines with 
the risible in the outfits of 
the hunting party, the men 
burdened with page-boy wigs 
and feathered bonnets;, the 
peasant girls look like hyper- 
active lamp-shades, their skirts 
not only hideous in design but 
detrimental to the dance, as can 
be seen in the bunching fabric, 
that hampers supported pirou- 
ettes in the peasant pas de 
deux. 

Re-dressed, or even with cos- 
tumes rid of decorative fluster 
and dyed in more sober shades, 
the production could seem prob- 
able, and the Royal dancers 
might discover reason and 
belief in what they are doing. 
Simplicity, directness of narra- 
tive clarity in the exposition 
of ‘ the dancing— -the sextet of 
peasant boys are sadly uneven 
— and mime, are vital if Giselle 
is to be anything other than a 
quaint piece of Victoriana. 

The village drama must be 
made as cogent and atmospheric 
as the forest scene, for the first 
act Is a symbolic confrontation 
with the second, Albrecht des- 
troying Giselle, and Giselle 
saving Albrecht: dance as a 
means of death, then dance as 
a way to life. Giselle merits 
file most serious approach by 
producer and designer, as well 
as by dancers. We cheat and 
minimise a beautiful work of 
art if we do not strive to show 
its continuing relevance. 

- As a final note, let me com- 
mend the power of Monica 
Mason’s Hyrtha, and her beauti- 
ful pas de bourrie; the sincerity 
and integrity of Michael Cole- 
man's Hilarion; and let me urge 
that Albrecht’s second act 
doublet be changed at once — at 
the moment it looks like one of 
Libera ce's less restrained 
dinner jackets. 





Cottages at Harriston 


Architecture 


New hope for villages 


By GILLIAN DARLEY 


Abbado/LSO 


by MAX LOPPERT 


1 Stravinsky is a London Sym- 
phony composer jwr excellence: 
at its best, indeed, the orchestra 
displays a corporate mastery of 
his music hardly matched by any 
other.- Friday's concert, con- 
ducted by Claudiq Abbado, in- 
cluded a glittering account of 
the Hard Game ballet score. It 
was no! just precise, which is 
lt.C;least we expect from leading 
ensembles today; not just alert 
. an! energetic in the manner pre- 
sell hod by the composer. There 
is p furfhr stage to Stravinsky 
performance, and here it was 
reiched: rhythmic hiccups and 
elfmges of gear, no longer 
aykvard hurdles to be cleared, 
jme Instead foxy dramatic 
and comic sleights-of- 
bfnd in expert co-ordination. 

At this point. A Card Game 
t| no mere collection of well* 
ijntined Stravinsky devices 
-^vhich it can seem to be); it is 


revealed once again as a bril- 
liantly engaging entertainment. 
The concert had opened with 
the Rossini Barber Overture 
(announced by the LSO as the 
Anrcfiano in Palmira Overture, 
that being the first of the three 
Rossini operas to which the 
music was attached). Abbado's 
Rossini goes through its paces 
quite as briskly and punchily 
as his Stravinsky — but to less 
attractive effect At least (he 
juxtaposition of the two pieces 
—Rossini overture and Strav- 
insky ballet in which Rossini is 
quoted — left a vivid and appre- 
ciable demonstration of what 
Stravinskyan wit is all about. 

This sensitively composed 
programme — under its new 
principal conductor the LSO 
appears to be malting a credit- 
able attempt to extend the 
boundaries of the popular 
South Bank concert— followed 


Stravinsky with the Berg 
Violin Concerto. Salvatore 
Accardo’s solo line, as sweet 
and pure as I have ever heard 
it, was no less finely supported: 
the final bars — soloist floating 
aloft, orchestra relaxing its 
burden of tragedy — rarely 
attain such shimmering beauty. 
There is in Berg a demand for 
overtly expressive characterisa- 
tion from which Accardo, a 
violinist of natural distinction 
and good taste, seems to shy 
away: a much greater and more 
explicit pathos can still be 
acquired. Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony — relaxed and lyrical 
to a fault (because symphonic 
tensions, even in this most 
picturesque of symphonies, re- 
quire consistent tautening— 
closed the concert. Abbado and 
the LSO, not yet a securely 
established partnership, are well 
on the way to becoming one. 


iadler's Wells 


Nutcracker Sweet 


You may well ask what I was 
mg one recent afternoon in 
e company of several hundred 
ildrriv waving my arm's in 
p- air and singing “ Nutty 
tiy nutty, nuttiness is best.” 
was preventing myself from 
iit£ glazed and (hen squirted 
th chocolate by Professor 
lly Bon-Bon, is what I was 
mg. So would you have been. 
vc this vintage children's show 
David Wood is ot«ry bit as 
od as The Owl anil the Pussy- 
f or The Gingerbread Man. 


And, as in all the best Wood 
shows, participation is an essen- 
tial element of the plot, not an 
afterthought 

The scene is the Nutty May 
Fair, deep in a leafy glade, 
where Kernel Walnut intro- 
duces his troops, dismisses one 
of them, Wiliam the Conker, 
and leads the Nuts in their 
fight against the Professor, who 
turns iip to gather material for 
his new chocolate assortment. 
It is traditional children’s enter- 
tainment in a fresh coat of 
pamt. 


The designs and costumes by 
Susie CauJcutt are quite delight- 
ful and, in a resourceful cast, 
Lucy Fenwick as Gypsy Brazil, 
a hip-swivelling descendant of 
Carmen -Miranda, and Alan 
Bodenbam as the cuddly under- 
ripe conker, are outstanding. 

The show, presented by Mr. 
Wood's Whirligig Company and 
sponsored by Claris Shoes, 
resumes its nationwide tour, 
after playing twice daily in 
Rosebery Avenue until October 
25. 

MICHAEL COVEN EY 


In the battle of the styles that 
has been raging, and more 
recently, spluttering, in archi- 
tecture during the 1970s and 
on into this year, tradition or 
the misnamed “ vernacular ” 
have been much in evidence. 

The problem has been that of 
context We no longer can take 
for granted the skills, materials 
or l aisser-faire attitude that 
allowed a real vernacular (in 
the sense of the appropriate 
built form of a particular region 

— literally its "language”); 
anything that apes that is essen- 
tially incongruous, if not dis- 
honest It may pass muster in 
design terms, but certainly not 
in its pretension to invoke 
vanished patterns and habits. At 
its lowest point, the adoption 
of a “local” style has become 
the passport to a smooth jour- 
ney through the in-tray and into 
the out-tray in the planning 
office. 

A quick glance at a photo- 
graph or two of Harriston. in 
Cumbria, winner of a commend- 
ation in the 1980 RIBA awards 
for its architects — the New- 
castle practice of Napper 
Brrington Collerton Partnership 

— is not very revealing. It 
sbsows merely terraces of neatly 
detailed cottages in the tradi- 
tional style of that part of the 
country. 

In fact, the crisp, colour- 
washed rendering, grey slates 
and heavy, brightly painted 
door and window surrounds of 
Cumbrian vernacular building 
do lend themselves uncommonly 
well to a respectful return to 
such details in new small-scale 
housing. There has been a 
healthy succession of small vil- 
lage schemes designed in this 
manner since the mid-1960s, sig- 
nificantly well, ahead of the 
fashion for the vernacular. 


Cumbria is a far better place 
to revive such traditions than, 
for example, East Anglia, where 
the intricacies of form and 
qualities of the original mate- 
rials are much more elusive — 
nowhere more so than in the 
hands of a developer’s draughts- 
man. 

Harriston, however, gained its 
award for more than mere 
dexterity in handling an estab- 
lished set of component parts, 
ft is in fact one of a rare breed, 
a newly built village of the late 
20th century. It shares the 
site of HarrisoD, the 19th cen- 
tury mining village which it 
replaced; it has many of the 
people of the old Harriston. but, 
with the exception of its mission 
hall (now its village hali) and 
the school (now a small fac- 
tory), its fabric and plan are 
brand-new. 

Sited in the north-western 
corner of Cumbria, a mile and a 
half from Aspatria, the village 
had lost its original focus early 
this century, when the mine 
closed. But like other such 
villages in the district, the 
sturdy, if sub-standard. . ter- 
races continued to stand. Id 
1971 the then Rural District 
Council commissioned the archi- 
tects to report on the potential 
erf the village. Whether to 
rehabilitate it, demolish it, 
build it from scratch, or to com- 
bine these courses of action. By 
the time the new authority. 
Allerdale District Council, came 
into being in 1974, the decision 
had been taken to rebuild it, 
but turning the houses to face 
a green, in broken terraces of 
varying lengths, both single and 
two storey, and with the allot- 
ments to the southern side. 

The phased rebuilding of a 
village around the majority of 


its long-standing inhabitants is 
no easy task. It was carried 
through with a high measure of 
participation and that involve- 
ment has now turned to a con- 
siderable pride in the finished 
product 

Harriston is a very successful 
return to tradition. It has its 
own shop inserted into one of 
the garage units (which emu- 
late the northern tradition of 
the stable being contiguous to 
the house, and their charac- 
teristic shallow-arched door- 
ways). Houses, each with both 
garden and allotment (pre- 
viously there were no gardens 
as such) and a generously land- 
scaped setting defy the wind- 
swept nature of the site. 

It was against all the odds 
that a small local authority in 
a remote corner of the country 
could pursue such a scheme, 
more socially than economically 
justifiable, against the back- 
ground of recurring recession 
and inflation of the 1970s. It is 
a tale of good relations estab- 
lished between architects, the 
local authority bousing and 
p lanning officials involved and 
the village people themselves. 

Admittedly, Harriston has to 
be regarded as an exceptional 
case but elsewhere in the 
North other such rural indus- 
trial villages are today being 
given infusions of life and not 
merely written-off. as was the 
tendency a few years ago. For 
example, Skiilingrove, in Cleve- 
land. not far from much-visited 
Whitby, is being partially re- 
built Economic depression has 
a very different face in these 
areas of the country and what 
might be a small gesture in the 
South-East becomes the dif- 
ference between the life or 
death of a community in 
Cumbria or Cleveland. 


Albert Hall 


Michel Plasson/LPO 


French conductor Michel 
PlaSson has earned considerable 
recognition for his achieve- 
ments as the Musical Director 
of the Theatre du Capitole in 
Toulouse sod for his many 
recordings, especially of Offen- 
bach and Massenet. On Friday 
evening he made his concert 
debut in London, directing the 
London Philharmonic at the 
Albert Hall. 

The concert was part of the 
LPO’s Classics for Pleasure 
series, unashamedly popular 
stuff put on with adequate 
though hardly generous re- 
hearsal time. So we cannot 
blame the lack of specific 
instrumental colour, well ob- 
served detail, or really quiet 
playing on Plasson. but rather 
on the unavoidable circum- 
stances of the promotion. On 
this showing be is a modest 
and secure musician, with a big 


semaphore beat, an exuberant 
response to the music and an 
opera conductor’s %experienced 
sense of timing. 

Plasson’s emotional response 
seems generalised if generous; 
Verdi's Force of Destiny over- 
ture emerged as brassy confi- 
dent yet not particularly serious, 
Similar ly, Wagner’s TonnhSuser 
overture conveyed little of that 
opera's tensions and conflicts. 
Chaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet 
overture and Stravinski’s Fire- 
bird suite were the most sub- 
stantial items on the pro- 
gramme. Both had a co gentl y 
shaped sense of overall struc- 
ture, but Plasson seemed un- 
able, in the Chaikovsky, to make 
smooth transitions between sec- 
tions and, in the Stravinsky, to 
beat decisively enough to hold 
the driving rhythms of the 
Infernal Dance and the finale 
together. 


Sheil a Armstrong sang the 
Letter Scene from Eugene 
Onegin and the only relatively 
out-of-the-way item on the pro- 
gramme, Hero’s aria from 
Beatrice and Benedict by 
Berlioz. Her attractive if cloudy 
soprano warmed up gradually in 
the Chaikovsky (“ Was she 
singing in Russian, do you 
think? " asked the couple be- 
hind me) and eventually made 
the most of the high phrases 
in Hero’s marvellous aria. 
Plasson accompanied efficiently, 
but did not avoid drowning the 
soloist One would really like 
to hear him in more ambitious 
repertory — for example. Chaos- 
son’s Symphony — and under 
better conditions. He obviously 
can offer both promise and 
experience; but the full extent 
of these attributes cannot be 
fairly measured by Friday even- 
ing’s results. 

RICHARD JOSEPH 


Leicester Haymarket 


Local Affairs 

by MICHAEL COVENEY 


Richard Harris made his West 
End ddbut last year with 
Outside Edge, a very funny con- 
ventional comedy set on a 
cricket pavilion. He demon- 
strated a sure grasp of character 
and an ability to manipulate his 
creations through a tight struc- 
ture. There were strong simi- 
larities with Alan Ayckbourn. 
For his new play, Mr. Harris 
attempts to emulate the more 
difficult side of Ayckbourn by 
placing several groups of 
characters on a single set of 
three different areas: bedroom, 
living room and kitchen. The 
neat point is that they all live 
on a housing estate where the 
interiors are identical. 

Having set up the idea, how- 
ever, Mr. Harris fails to make 
it work. After half an hour, 
none of the various couples has 
been locked into the neighbours' 
lives beyond commenting on 
drawn curtains or a missing 
ladder. The lights go up and 
down on Philip Grout’s un- 
gainly production with actors 
slipping off in the gloaming and 
no comic collision until very 
near the end, when Irene Handl 
is inveigled next door by her 
irate daughter-in-law to see her 
favourite television quiz pro- 
gramme. 

That gives an idea of how 
flimsy the plotting is. Even the 
occasional farcical eruption — as 
when the DIY husband is 
stranded dangling from his loft 
while an ex-girlfriend has 
hysterics on the double bed — 
is neither funny nor emphati- 
cally executed. 

Miss Handl, dressed as usual 


Purcell Room 


in housecoat and carpet slip- 
pers, is the only good reason 
for seeing the production. Her 
shuffling, meddling, unshock- 
able senior citizen is one of the 
Instantly recognisable delights 
of British entertainment, and 
she still exhibits that extraordi- 
nary gift of making a line funny 
by seizing on one vaguely inap- 
propriate word lodged in tbe 
middle of it (as in " It's rather 
a peculiar feeling, being jet- 
tisoned by your own flesh and 
blood ”) or by conveying a self- 
advertising emotion with sheer 
flight of delivery and perfect 
phrasing (as in “Suffering isn’t 
a patch on what it was in my 
day ™). 

Miss^ Handl has arrived to 
reclaim her bespectacled execu- 
tive son (Barry Evans) while his 
wife is recuperating from an 
operation; in the other bouses, 
one middle-aged couple (Glyn 
Houston and Anna Cropper) are 
preparing, somewhat laboriously 
for a fancy dress party; while, 
across the way, Keith and Susan 
(Tim Mclnnerny and Eve 
Adam) are lying in bed all day 
as the twins have been taken 
off their hands by her mother. 
The two outsiders, Keith’s old 
girl friend and a visiting doctor, 
strike up a liaison in double 
quick time although the latter, 
in yet another drab piece of 
farcical invention, manages to 
cover his bottom with sticky 
chocolates. It all conspires to 
remind you how skilful Ayck- 
bourn at his best can be and 
does little to enhance Mr. Harris’ 
reputation. 


London Sinfonietta 

by DOMINIC GILL 


This new London season is 
richer in promising concerts of 
new music than any season has 
been in years; and for their 
part in that small but encourag- 
ing renaissance no small credit 
is due to the Society for the 
Promotion of New Music — who 
in six events between now and 
the end of tbe year are for once 
justly and imaginatively living 
up to their name. 

Two of the six are SFNM 
promotions played by the 
London Sinfonietta: a link that 
should be firmly and finally 
forged — can either group in ail 
conscience really live without 
the other? Tbe first, on Thurs- 
day evening, brough* a good 
audience to the Purcell Room 
and was living proof (and proof 
is no bad tiling from time to 
time) that a programme of 
unknown new works, well 
planned and brilliantly played, 
even if it contains not a single 
masterpiece, can give ample 
measure of interest, enjoyment 
and reward. 

The evening was dedicated 
to the memory of the Austra- 
lian composer Don Banks, for 
many years a tireless organiser 
of new music in England and 
sometime president of the 
SPNM. who died of leukaemia 
in Sydney last month at the age 
of 56. Marilyn Sansom gave his 
Sequence for solo cello: a 
gentle, careful piece made with 
characteristic clarity and 
economy, the line simple, un- 
cluttered. the melodic sense 
relaxed and easy, the working 
open and direct. More patently 
virtuoso (though Banks’ solo 
line is deceptive and hides some 
tricky problems) was tbe con- 
cert’s only other solo work, 
Tzigane for violin by Brian 
Elias (b. 1948) — nine minutes 
of exuberant string colour, 
a quick-shifting colour-slide 
sequence of Romany manners, 
stylishly laid out for the instru- 
ment, and played with spirit by 
Nona Liddell. 

The title of the American 
composer Lee Hyla’s (b. 1952) 
Amnesia for six instruments 
seemed odd in the light of its 
return, in two central sections. 


to an open, lucid texture and 
wide-spaced counterpoint remi- 
'' niscent of nothing so much as 
Boulez's Marteau. An interest- 
ing. unsettled piece, lacking 
really clear focus or centre. 
John Woolrich’s (b. 1954) Stone 
Dances used eight instruments 
(seven wind with double bass) 
in various insistently dance-like 
combinations — cleverly con- 
ceived and cleverly scored, not 
precisely a Stravinsky pastiche, 
but with Stravinskian proce- 
dures, and most especially a 
Stravinskian sound-world, very 
close to heart. 

Gary Carpenter's fb. 1951) 
Da Capo was a tough, stark 
rhythmic study for six instru- 
ments that built up a formid- 
able momentum: a glittering 
surface that showed successfully 
in five minutes all that it 
needed, and set out, to show. 
Once upon a time for eight 
winds by James Dillon (b. 1952) 
was at once impressive and diffi- 
cult of approach: a piece of 
enormous variety and density, 
uncompromising in its layout 
and language, that radiated a 
powerful energy. The accent is 
stubborn, original, sharp: of all 
the evening's pieces, none less 
than worthy, it was the one 
which I suspect would most 
repay further performance and 
study. The Sinfonietta’s excel- 
lent conductor for tbe occasion 
was Peter Weigold. 


Tribute to Fats 
Waller’ 

American pianist Dick Well- 
stood’s Tribute to Fats Waller, 
featuring Marty Grosz, Bobby 
Rosengarden, Keith Smith, A1 
Gay and Mick Gilligan, is 
making several appearances in 
Britain as well as Europe. 
British dates are October 24, 
Pizza Express, W.l; October 25, 
Chichester Jazz Festival; 
October 26. Cork Jazz Festival; 
November 2. Plymouth. 

From October 28-November 1 
Wellstood has a week of solo 
performances at Pizza en the 
Park in London. 


SOCCER 


TREVOR BAILEY 


RUGBY BY PETER ROBBINS 


Directors play ‘musical managers 9 Redbrick finally gets a voice 


A POOR wk for English 
soccer: Romania beat. England, 
bv the World Gup. their under- 
21 side threshed our young 
lions and England R were not 
tfperially : impressive against 
L-.S. 

• These performances hardly 
foggest that .Koh Greenwood’s 
fcam is likely to make much 
foprasion itr the final stages 
; the World - Gup— always 
jwnming they qualify. 

-At management level, club 
fim-topi . have: been . engaged 
«6iiy in their favourite, and 
giw acrimonious, pastime of 
frying “musical managers.” 

Two of the .game’s more 
fckiurfui characters, Malcolm 
Allison and Tommy Dodierty, 
fare lost their jobs again; John 
pend, who m seven years trans* 
Norwich from a foirt- 
ling ■ Norfolk backwater 
®f° « prosperous club de- 

S ite (united resources, has 
fecn over at Manchester City: 
»d Terry Venables, generally 
•modeled- one of the best and 
gost articulate of the younger 
f inogets,. has moved across 
rondon to QPR from Crystal 
r. who will he pushed to 
u good t replacement and 


have already been turned down 
hy Howard Kendall and Graham 
Taylor. 

In some respects, it is diffi- 
cult to understand Bond's deri- 
sion. Manchester City are short 
of points and have serious 
financial problems. On the 
other hand, they possess excel- 
lent facilities, considerable sup- 
port and a fine tradition. With 
a successful side, they would 
automatically become again one 
of (he great dubs, something 
which one cannot see happening 
to Norwich in the immediate 
future. 

There is also the challenge 
which will appeal to Bond, plus 
the comforting knowledge that, 
as City have not yet won a 
league match, things must 
improve. 

More surprising was Venables’ 
departure from Palace who, 
despite their league position 
have an abundance of young 
talent, for second division QPR, 
now on their 1 1th manager 
since the war and one of the 
smaller London dubs. 

Everyone appreciates the 
value of a good manager and 
what ho can achieve. Thera is 


no better example than the out- 
standing record of that remark- 
able duo, Brian Clough and 
Peter Taylor, who transformed 
Derby County and Nottingham 
Forest through their tactical 
appreciation, ability to motivate, 
flair for the unexpected and the 
unusual and inspired purchases. 

Forest have been knocked out 
of the European ' Cup which 
they won two years in succes- 
sion, but they are selling their 
disenchanted centre forward 
Birtles and are without the first 
million-pound player,' the 
injured Francis. 

Judging by their performance 
against WBA, whom they beat 
by two goals to one on Saturday 
in a most entertaining game, 
they -are far from spent and 
next season should be back 
again in Europe. They prob- 
ably need another two players. 
Wallace has not yet settled into 
their system and appears to 
have lost some confidence. 

One . of the problems for a 
manager 1 is maintaining the 
faith and. the dedication of his 
players when a slide occurs or 
things have gone wrong. 

They are the' men who 
provide the results os which he 


is judged— which can. on 
occasion, be unfair — if, for 
example, be is forced to sell 
and there is no money to buy 
replacements or time to manu- 
facture them. 

There is much to be said for 
a manager who, having built-up 
a great side, moves on to fresh 
pastures before it declines. But 
it is not uncommon for ’ a 
successful manag er to remain 
too long with one dub, unless, 
like Liverpool, it is perpetually 
winning honours. ' 

The odds are he win sub- 
consciously lose a little of his 
initial enthusiasm and drive so 
that, following the iaevitahle 
lean spell, he either loses his 
job or is moved upstairs. 

There is no doubt that if 
Clough and Taylor ever left 
Nottingham Forest (which, for 
the dab’s sake, one hopes they 
do not), they could, with the 
right hacking, forge another 
brilliant team. 

They are to be congratulated 
on making the best possible use 
ot the talent at their disposal 
while relying on pure football 
to achieve results -without 
descending to the purely nega- 
tive or physical — t lesson to 
some managers. 


AS LONG ago as 1974, the 
Mallaby Report indicated that 
there was a serious lack of 
representation on the RFU of 
higher educational establish- 
ments other than Oxford and 

Cambridge. Consequently, it 

was resolved that the redbrick 
universities, colleges and poly- 
technics should be represented 
on the full committee after the 
formation of the appropriate 
body. 

At July’s AGM, the Students* 
Rugby Football Union was 
granted full constituency status 
It could be argued that such a 
gestation period was too lengthy 
but with the problems of sheer 
numbers, communication was 
difficult and complex. 

One can only welcome the 
formation of such a union. It is 
essentially a seedbed for 
English rugby because one of 
the articles stipulates that only 
students eligible to play for 
England will be chosen. This 
may appear chauvenistic but. 
given the • record of the last 
decade (with the obvious excep- 
tion of last year), that is no 
bad thing. 

One of the problems, of 
course, is the attitude of dubs 


and Oxbridge to the release of 
players. For example, Huw 
Davies, at Cambridge, has 
played for England B and 
wanted to play against Queens- 
land at his home club Stour- 
bridge on Saturday. He could 
have partnered Peck, and both 
would have brought much 
needed class against such ex- 
perienced players. 

Swift, the Swansea right- 
wing, withdrew, which was 
perhaps more than imprudent 
given that he is a strong candi- 
date for the full national side. 

Had the invitations emanated 
from Twickenham, more import- 
ance would have been attached 
to the fixture against Queens- 
land which the go-ahead Stour- 
bridge club organised and 
hosted so weH. Queensland won 
22—3. but were not as convinc- 
ing as they might have been. 

There can be no coercion in 
an amateur game and, as yet 
the infant union has little 
credibility. That takes time and 
political muscle, which people 
like Dr. Tom Kemp, its presi- 
dent. Derek Morgan, Mike Tit- 
comb and tbe coach John 
Robins will soon supply. 

The game had some value. 


Some players showed touches of 
potential class and, of course, 
many realised the work stm to 
be done in technique, not to 
mention the acquisition of 
experience— the one benefit of 

age in rugby. 

Holdstock. the left wing, was 
one of the players to indicate 
promotion elsewhere with his 
good attacks and sound defence. 
Queensland were glad to have 
Grigg in such good defensive 
form against him. For the 
second week running, PeElow, 
the Cornish centre, has im- 
pressed me particularly. 

The same could not be said of 
either Perry or Williams, the 
half backs. There must be some 
doubt about Perry's best posi- 
tion. Perhaps centre or wing 
would suit him better because 
he certainly has a lot of latent 
ability. So, too. has Jeavons, 
but club rugby seems to have 
sapped him of youthful dash. 

Australia are due to make a 
full tour to the UK next year 
and Queensland should provide 
a major pan of the team. The 
power, so' long vested in New 
South Wales, has shifted to 
Queensland. Nine of their 
players were in the side that 


beat New Zealand 26—10 5 
Sydney to clinch the Test serif 
2 — 1 . 

One reason for Queensland 
upsurge has been the regul aril 
of their tours abroad, forging 
remarkable team spirit. The 
have also organised coaching i 
all junior grades. 

Both Joe Gibson, their pres 
dent, and Jobn Ryan, the mai 
ager, were quite emphatic tha 
although they are sponsored t 
30 or so industrial compand 
at a dollar a point, the game i 
Queensland is still strict 
amateur. 

The players had to fin 
almost a third of their expense 
to make this trip. 

Queensland had to ma) 
several changes on Saturda; 
The rhythm of their play w; 
upset, partly because Handy th 
prop had to hook and had litt] 
rapport with his scrumha 
Mclvor. 

A feature- of the match w; 
the quick switching of directio 
by the backs, making the ba 
do the work. Geoff Shaw, wh 
was kept in the side in' th 
absence of his namesake Ton; 
certainly is bulky and this help 
him to set up opportunities. 
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Doubts about 
privatisation 


CABLE AND WIRELESS may 
not be very familiar to the 
British electorate or even the 
British business community, 
bat in many parts of Asia, Latin 
America. Africa and the Middle 
East, ii is a household word. 
This company, at present 
wholly owned by the British 
Government, is responsible for 
developing, installing and man- 
aging telecommunications sys- 
tems of 31 countries and pro- 
vides further services in 40 
others. Despite the decline of 
the British Empire, in which 
most of its initial operations 
were based, the company has 
continued to grow discreetly but 
rapidly to become a major force 
in international telecommunica- 
tions. 

Track record 

It has built up a formidable 
reputation for installing and 
managing small and medium 
telephone systems and bos 
established a successful finan- 
cial track record. Over the past 
five years its return on capital 
has consistently been over 20 
per cent and the British tax- 
payer has benefited from this 
success through a steadily in- 
creasing stream of dividends 
paid to the Treasury, in 19S0 
amounting to £I0.5m. 

However, to the present 
Government, the sooiewhat 
anomalous position of Cable 
and Wireless as a “private com- 
pany'’ incorporated under the 
Companies Act. but lodged 
firmly in the public sector, is 
both an embarrassment and a 
temptation. For there seems, 
on the face of it. to be no 
reason why a thriving commer- 
cial enterprise, which does al- 
most all its business overseas, 
has little impact on British 
citizens, either as an employer 
or as a provider of services, 
and is in any case subject to 
the regulation of other 
sovereign governments, should 
remain in the public sector. 
Having suffered repeated set- 
backs in its efforts to "pri- 
vatise " several nationalised in- 
dustries. the Government now 
sees Cable and Wireless as a 
prime vehicle for fulfilling its 
election promise to roll back 
the frontiers of the public sec- 
tor. Just as importantly, the 
company’s financial perform- 
ance has raised hopes in the 
Treasury that its sale could pull 
in substantial sums of money 
and reduce the apparent size 
of the public sector borrowing 
requirement 

Unfortunately the Cable and 
Wireless management does not 
share the Government’s convic- 
tion that commercial enter- 
prises have no natural place in 
the public sector. They claim 
that, far front inhibiting the 
company's growth, government 
ownership has been a major 
factor in its success. The reason 


is simply that the company’s 
clients, who tend to be govern- 
ment officials and politicians, 
prefer to entrust the manage- 
ment of their telephone systems 
to what they see as another 
government institution, rather 
than to a purely commercial 
multinational company. The 
fate of numerous foreign-owned 
utilities and railroads in the 
Third World over the past 50 
years does seem to suggest that 
foreign commercial ownership 
of vital elements of developing 
countries’ infrastructure often 
proves politically unacceptable. 

British Ministers, except per- 
haps those at the Foreign Office, 
may see no reason why their 
privatisation decisions should- he 
constrained by the political 
prejudices of foreign govern- 
ments. particularly when these 
prejudices run directly against 
the ideas on public ownership 
which the Government is try- 
ing to foster in Britain. They 
may also suspect that some of 
the ami-privatisation claims 
are little more than special 
pleading, with little basis in 
commercial reality. After all, 
most of the major contracts for 
installing new telephone 
systems all over the world are 
won by private multinationals 
dealing with sovereign govern- 
ments. It will also be remem- 
bered that when Lord Glena- 
mara was appointed chairman 
of Cable and Wireless, on his 
retirement from the Labour 
Cabinet, there was a good deal 
of comment about the commer- 
cial dangers of installing a 
politician to head a company 
whose success was said to be 
dependent on its independence 
of the British Government. 

Minority 

The fact remains, however, 
that in the business which 
forms the core of Cable and 
Wireless’s operations — the 
management of whole tele- 
communications systems under 
long-term franchises — there is 
no competition from private 
corporations. Whether this 
means that no private company 
could conceivably conduct such 
a business is a moot point. But 
what may well clinch the Gov- 
ernment’s decision on {he 
future of Cable and Wireless is 
the fact that private investors 
who are offered the Govern- 
ment’s shares in the company 
will have to be convinced that 
private ownership will not jeo- 
pardise its financial prospects. 

The need to convince the 
Stock Market, if nothing else, 
would suggest that the Govern- 
ment should proceed cautiously 
with any share disposals, after 
full consultation with Cable 
and Wireless clients. Initially, at 
least the best the Treasuiy 
could hope for is to sell a 
minority-stake. leaving the 
company under Government 
control. 


Australian voters 
play it safe 


AUSTRALIAN VOTERS have 
decided once again to endorse 
ihe Liberal /Country party 
coalition led by Mr. Malcolm 
Fraser after a lacklustre elec- 
tion campaign which failed to 
focus on the real problems and 
:)PPoriunities facing the country 
in the 19S0s. The campaign 
livened up only when the 
opinion polls showed that the 
Labor Party, led bv Mr. Bin 
Hayden, had a chance or win- 
ning. In the event Australians, 
by a small majority, opted for 
caution. Some feared that 
Labor, if elected, might have 
brought the country back to the 
sort of economic crisis and 
political tumult which charac- 
terised llic latter months of the 
last Labor government led by 
31 r. Gough Whitlaiu. 

i Majority down 
Mr. Fraser has thus won his 
third election in a row. albeit 
with a much reduced majority 
in the lower house and probable 
loss of control in the Senate 
where air. Don Chipp's Austra- 
lian Democrats appear likely to 
hold the balance. The final 
distribution of seats in the new 
parliament will not be known 
until later this week. It is 
already clear, however, that the 
government coalition will have 
a viable working majority of 

around 20 seats in the 125-seat 
lower house. Yet in the last 
days of the campaign Mr. 
Fraser and his supporters were 
running scared and now the elec- 
torate has indicated that it is 
not happy with his aloof, auto- 
cratic style of government 
At the same time Mr. Hayden, 
surprised many observers both 
at home and abroad, by running 
an increasingly self-confident 
campaign which has undoubtedly 
raised his prestige both within 
the faction-ridden Labor Party 
itself and the country as a whole. 
He chose to fight the election 
as front man in a collective 
leadership which included the 
former union leader Mr. Bob 
Hawke and the Premier of New 
South Wales. Mr. Neville Wran. 

Prior to the election there 
was a widespread belief that 
another Labor defeat would lead 
to recrimination within the 
Labor Party and ' a powerful 
bid by Mr. Hawke to wrest the 


leadership from " Mr. Hayden 
This is now much less likely to 
happen. Mr. Hayden, backed 
up by a more numerous party 
in parliament, has the oppor- 
tunity to show that Labor, under 
his continuing leadership, can 
be a more effective opposition 
and a more credible future 
government at the next elec- 
tions. 

The election result, white 
gratifying to the government 
coalition and disappointing for 
Labor, poses a challenge to the 
style of government adopted by 
Mr. Fraser up to now. If in- 
creases pressure on the govern- 
ment to ensure that the oppor- 
tunities thrown up by the 
minerals and energy boom 
are both fully grasped and seen 
lo be spread fairly among 
Australians of all social groups. 

It would be a major error if 
the Government sought a 
temporary increase in popu- 
larity by slackening its 
determination to control the 
money supply and keep a tight 
rein on the sort of inflationary 
pressures tn be expected as the 
resource boom develops. This 
is not likely to happen and 
foreign investors will doubtless 
be reassured by the Fraser 
victory. But they too might 
well take note of the strength 
of popular mistrust of “ the 
multinationals *’ and foreign 
investment generally. 

Difficult issues 

The best solution to this 
problem would be for imple- 
mentation of the sort of capital 
market reforms now being 
studied b; the Cambell 
commission. These are aimed 
at creating an institutional 
framework within which more 
of Australia’s own savings 
could be channelled into the 
development of the country’s 
rich mineral and farming 
resources. 

Unfortunately there was 
little mention of such issues at 
the hustings and virtually no 
debate on the future of 
protectionism or Australia's 
role in the wider world. The 
Government now has to face 
up to the difficult choices, 
which neither party succeeded 
in placing before the people 
during the campaign. 


AUSTRALIA AFTER THE ELECTION 


Hard choices on the frontier 


M R. MALCOLM FRASER, 
Australia’s Prime 
Minister, has come 
riding back to Canberra con- 
founding the opinion polls 
which last week had him stum- 
bling to defeat or, at best, win- 
ing by only a tiny margin. 

But the verdict of the elec- 
torate was by no means as com- 
forting as his overall majority 
of between 17 and 24 would 
suggest Labor won dose to 
half the votes cast and now has 
its sights firmly on defeating 
Mr. Fraser’s Liberals in the nest 
election in three years time. 

The campaign also under- 
lined the difficult choices that 
Australia faces as its new 
resource boom gathers pace. 

The message that came 
through clearly, particularly in 
the sprawling suburbs of Mel- 
bourne and Sydney where 6m 
of the country’s 14m people 
live, was that the electorate 
will not wear the combination 
of high unemployment (now 6 
per cent) and the squeeze on 
real earnings that has left 
many families worse off in the 
midst of a boom from which 
they feel they have yet to 
benefit. 

It was in the marginal seats 
in these two cities that Labor 
pitched its appeal to the middle 
income families and first bouse 
.purchasers pinched by higher 
mortgage repayments, dearer 
petrol and higher shopping 
bills. 

The Liberals — who have 
ruled for 59 of the past 79 years 
— have lost touch with this 
class. They have equally failed, 
as a senior Liberal senator was 
pointing out before the vote, 
to reclaim the allegiance of the 
urban young who turned away 
from them during the Vietnam 
War. 

Both groups have a strong 
dislike for the authoritarian 
style of Mr. Fraser himself. 
There will be strong pressure 
within his party, and from a 
much stronger parliamentary 
opposition, for him to change 
his presidential style before the 
1983 election. 

The immediate concern of 
Mr. Fraser's new administration 
will be to check the inflationary 
pressures, reflected m the 15 per 
cent expansion of the money 
supply in the June quarter, and 
the result of higher levels of 
Government spending and 
private investment 
But the real question for 
the next few years is how much 
Australians want to change 
their life style — a shorter 
working week, sun-filled days on 
the beaches, the superb food 
and wine of Sydney, the oppor- 
tunity for a flutter on the fruit 
machines or at the races, the 
lack of any compelling need lo 
compete — to accommodate a 
resources boom. 

A rash of new publications 
appearing recently — “ Crisis la 
Abundance," " Australia at the 
Crossroads." “ Poor Little Rich 
Country ” — reflect the hand 
wringing that has beqn going on 
about the difficult choices before 
Australia and the course it is 
likely to take. 

There is probably some truth 
in the unkind comment of Mr. 
Lee Kuan Yew. Singapore’s 
Prime Minister — and every bit 
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as arrogant a man as Mr. Fraser 
— to the Australian Premier 
after the recent regional 
Commonwealth Prime Mi niseis' 
Conference in New D elhi . 

Australia could either choose 
to become a nation of loafers in 
the South Pacific, he was 
reported as saying, or use its 
mineral wealth to restructure 
its industry and become a force 
in world economic institutions. 
On present form, he added, 
Australia seemed to he opting 
for the former. 

Tt is this sense of uncer- 
tainty in Australia and its lack 
of confidence in itself that must 
most bemuse the visitor from 
abroad. Here is a country 
which, in an energy-short world, 


reserves of bauxite, iron, lead, 
zinc, titanium, manganese, 
nickel, silver and asbestos. 

From Its isolation so far from 
the old industrial world, it now 
finds itself, part of a Pacific and 
(potentially) Asian community 
that is one of the fastest grow- 
ing in the world with all the 
potential - that this offers in 
terms of ’KnMng mineral devel- 
opment anil manufacturing. 

It is one of the major un- 
tapped food growing areas 
(whose pasture lands in New 
South Wales perked up yester- 
day morning when heavy rain 
broke months of disastrous 
drought). 

For the first time since the 
early 1970s last year saw a 


paries and some entrepreneurs 
would like to grow as fast as 
tiie magnitude of these re- 
sources suggests is possible. 

Yet, despite all this, the 1960s 
commitment* to fast growth, in- 
creased i mm igration, full em- 
ployment, low inflation and un- 
limited horizons has gone. 

- The collapse of the mining 
boom and several years of rising 
unemployment and more slowly 
changing living standards have 
dulled the excitement of the 
frontier. The population is age- 
ing, with a higher proportion of 
people retired or dose to retir- 
ing age. ' 

The young, says Senator John 
Carrick, Minister for Energy 
and Development, with that 



Mr. William Hayden (left) whose Labor Party provided a strong challenge for Mr. Malcolm Fraser, the 
Liberal Prime Minister in a doseiy fought election. 


produces 70 per cent of its own 
oil requirements;' which could 
be a dominant force In the 
world's coal trade until the end 
of the century with exports by 
then of 255m tonnes a year; 
which is superabundant .in 
uranium and which is bringing 
onstream a A$5bn investment in 
natural gas on the North West 
shelf. 

Meanwhile Australia has still 
fully to chart the richness of its 

mineral resources. But it ranks 
among the top six countries in 


sharp recovery In private in- 
vestment. Government surveys 
of intended private investment 
(certainly higher than what will 
actually materialise) indicate 
that in real dollar terms private 
investment in manufacturing 
will climb higher over the next 
three years than it did in the 
previous boom in the early 
1970s and represent as high a 
proportion of GDP. 

Nor is there any shortage of 
foreign funds to finance de- 
velopment. The big mining corn- 


ea tegorical authority of an elder 
statesman .of the Liberal Party, 
are conservative in the sense of 
doubting whether big is beauti- 
ful and of being more concerned 
to protect Australia’s environ- 
ment 

They share' the country’s 
historic antipathy to the idea 
that foreign multinationals will 
scoop up the nation’s wealth, 
encapsulated in the slogan 
“Buy Back the Farm” coined 
by Mr. Gough Whitiam, the 
former Labor Prime Minister. 

For industry and the power- 


Marion Sod get 

ful lobbies of graziers and 
cattle ranchers, another 
resources boom holds out the 
unwelcome spectre that an 
appreciating exchange rate will 
squeeze the profits of farm 
exports and manufacturing 
companies. 

They experienced in the early 
1970s the “ Dutch " or 
** British ” disease of an over- 
valued exchange rate and know 
that the Australian dollar is 
now significantly undervalued 
in relation to potential capital 
inflows or the growth of mineral 
exports. 

Industry has already been 
told by Mr. John Stone, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, that 
import tariffs and quotas should 
be cut as a first step to the 
Industrial restructuring that 
most come in the wake of 
resource development 

This, and similar warnings, 
have set the alarm bells ring- 
ing, so that recently Sir Max 
Dillon, President of the Con- 
federation of Australian 
Industry called for the setting 
up of a. joint Government/ 
Industry co-ordinating body, 
one of whose tasks would be 
to see where adjustment is 
going to cause the ■ most 
problems. 

Australia’s industry was built 
up in the 1950s and 1960s 
behind high protective barriers 
to give the country as wide a 
manufacturing base as possible. 
It never liked taking risks and 
has probably grown more averse 
to them after a decade of 
squeezed profit margins. 

It is true that the effective 
tariff rate has come down over 
the last. five years of the Fraser 
Administration, but it was still 
a hefty average 26 per cent for 
the manufacturing sector in 
1977-78 and that average hides 
a 61 per cent tariff for the auto- 
mobile industry and 149 per 
cent for textiles and footwear. 

The craft-based trade union 
movement is even more rigid 
and locked into the existing 
industrial structure. It also 
operates a wage bargaining 
system under which the size of 
new demands is set by the 


higher paying— and generally ! 
more efficient— industries. These' • 
demands are then adopted by 
the rest o£ the manufacturing 
sector giving little incentive to : 
labour mobility. The anions 
certainly do not want the kind : 
of skilled, immigration , that 
would be necessary to avoid 
labour bottlenecks, in the 
resource-based industries. T 

Whatever the hesitations, 
however, resource development 
will move ahead and bn a sig- 
nificant scale. Foreign investor? . 
will have had a jolt at the 
unexpected challenge to -the 
liberals, but they will .have 
been reassured at Mr. Frasert 
victory. . . v_ 

A Department of Indostxy 
and Commerce survey recently 
listed some A$29bn-worth‘ o£. 
resource-based projects either 
firmly committed or under 
study. Both the Liberals and 
Labor know that these must be 
the backbone of future growth 

Mr. Fraser is certainly more . 
responsive' to the interna- 
tionalist argument that keeping 
Australia’s resources under the. 
ground would help precipitate 
a deeper recession in the world 
that would, in its turn, rebound 
on a trading nation like 
Australia. 

But the pace ' of resource 
development will be the Blow 
pace of what the economy can 
absorb and what Australian 
institutions will allow. There 1 
are the physical bottlenecks of \ 
shortages of labour' and 
inadequate infrastructure — par- ! 
ticularly of electric power— and 
the monetary difficulties stem-: 
ming from- a larger capital' 
inflow which further expands- 
the money shpply and exacer- 
bates inflation. • ; • 

New projects will also . have, 
to run the hurdles of Australia* 
obsolescent industrial relation*; 
of rivalry between the Federal 
and State governments, of co«- 
servationist lobbies battling to 
protect the environment and of 
a bureaucracy enmeshed in its 
own cats cradle of regulations. 

It would be surprising if anntufl 
growth in GDP was lifted much 
beyond 2-3 per cent a year. 

Higher interest rates are seen 
as inevitable by the business 
community and are likely to hi 
accompanied by restrictions on 
bank lending. Mr. Fraser ma? 
also find it difficult \to preven: 
a rise in wage demands sparkec 
off by the higher Ievel'of claims 
being put in by the mining in- 
dustry. The unions -are likely 
to press these with mpre force 
than they would have', under a 
Labor Government, bu^ Labor’s 
expenditure plans were mor 
inflationary. 

The Labor Party, ha^ field 
as good a team of leaders 
fought as sharply focused la 
campaign as it could have e' 
hoped for. It has clearly 
its sights on winning the 1963 
election. Mr. Hayden has 
emerged as a leader of statue. 
But he may none the less fare a 
challenge for . the leadership 
from Mr. Bob Hawke, the power- 
ful union leader, now installed 
in parliament, before then. 

Whether he does or not, 'he 
Labor campaign this time nude 
dear that it is to Midile 
Australia — materialistic, self 
absorbed and clinging to the 
good life — that both Labor and 
Liberals will have to turn if 
they are to be victorious in tie 
1983 campaign. 


MEN AND MAHERS 


Neddy bucks 
the monetarists 

A defiant blow against White- 
hall's prevailing monetarist 
dogma appears to have been 
struck by the National Economic 
Development Office. 

While Margaret Tnateher has 
been summoning such hard-line 
economists as Alan Walters 
from his U.S. exile to bolster 
Government doctrine, Geoffrey 
Chandler, NEDO’s director- 
general, has been recruiting 
among the young apostles of 
demand management and 
incomes policy. 

Derek Morris, a relatively 
unknown 35-year-old economics 
fellow and tutor at Oriel 
College. Oxford, is to join 
NTEDO as its economic director 

in March. He succeeds David 
Stout, who has gone to Leicester 
University, in a general 
reshuffle of Chandler's top staff. 

Morris, editor-author of a 
couple of books on industrial 
economics and a visiting fellow 
at the Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies, should 
provide a strong reinforcement 
for Chandler’s economic policy 
approach. The NEDO boss's pre- 
ference for the old Healey- 
Varley style of industrial 
strategy, interventionist policies 
and even industrial democracy 
has been well documented in a 
series of speeches this year. 

Government Ministers have 
joined the TUC and CBI in 
approving Morris's appointment 
Though the National Economic 
Development Council — which 
runs the office — is at present 
merely a talking shop for the 
three parties, they rarely meet 
as amicably anywhere else. 
That may have helped to sup- 
press any ministerial qualms. 

But the Neddy office is at its 
most influential when Govern- 
ments get around— as most of 
them inevitably do— to needing 
closer relations with both sides 
of industry. Some economic 
crystal-gazers predict that by 
the time Morris arrives, the 
mood may be changing and his 
type of policies may be coining 
back into vogue. 

Chandler, meanwhile, has 



Geoffrey Chandler — defying 
the doctrine. 


more recruiting to do to com- 
plete the changes which began 
with the arival recently of Peter 
Davies, the Treasury’s former 
chief spokesman, as secretary 
to the council. Industrial direc- 
tor, Ken Fraser, will have to be 
replaced early next year when 
he returns to a marketing job. 
at Unilever. 


Progress afoot 

Falling over themselves in 
the excitement of their dis- 
covery. our planners and policy- 
makers today proudly report: 
“walking is transport . . . and 
it uses no oil.” 

The result is that suddenly 
the strange minority of people 
who pop out of under-passes and 
dash dangerously over zebra 
crossings has assumed national 
importance. A Policy Studies 
Institute one-day. conference of 
experts has concluded that the 
breed should be encouraged. 
Norman Fowler, Minister of 
Transport, has promised alliter- 
atively if ambiguously, to pub- 
lish a “Government Paper on 
pedestrian policy." 

The conference report reveals 
some at the reasons for the 


years of neglect. Our most 
energetic walkers are “ the 
more vulnerable groups in 
society ” — unemployed, elderly, 
and young wives with children. 
Not only do they make less 
noise than other traffic, they are 
apparently more difficult to 
count. Cars can be enumerataed 
by machines, the conference 
heard. “ Counting pedestrians 
. . . involved the recruitment of 
more costly and dubiously moti- 
vated labour (my italics). 

Opposition tothe pedestrians 
still lingers, however, despite the 
official blessings now being 
rained on them. More walkers 
would increase accidents, the- 
conference was told. And the 
bus services would get worse. 

Imprint 

Twenty years ago, Phillip 
Jarvis was buying books tor 
Boot — now he is back in fbe 
market with money to buy two 
or three publishing companies. 

While most publishers are 
feeling the economic pinch so 
badly that they are cutting both 
staff and authors, Jarvis 
returned to London from the 
Frankfurt Book .Fair at the 
weekend still happily jin g lin g 
the odd Sim of loose change in 
his- pocket 

Vice-president of international 
operations for the UB. Mattel 
toy giant’s Western Publishing, 
he is in the enviable position of 
controlling some $30m of book 
sales a year Mad a pre-tax profit 
of more than $5m. 

His Wisconsin headquarters* 
with ten times those resources 
from operations in the U.S. and 
Canada, has given him a simple 
brief— “ Expand." 

Jarvis tells me: “ Tm looking 
around Britain, Germany and 
Spain for publishers that we 
can either buy or take on as 
partners. Western’s strength is 
based on the mass market! og of 
‘activity’ books for children 
It is that market in particular 
we want to develop over here-” 

Jarvis is keen above afl to get 
a subsidiary established in 
England- “It seems a bit 
idiosyncratic to me to be run- 
ning companies in Australia and 
Japan but not here," he cays. 


He would like, too, the satis- 
faction of finally carrying 
through the task he began with 
Paul Hamlyn in the 1960s of 
“ transforming ” children’s book 
publishing in thi s country. 

After the Hamlyn house was 
sold to EPC, and Hamlyn him- 
self had departed, Jarvis 
stayed on as the books division 
chairman and chief executive. 
But policy differences forced 
him to leave in 1971. 

“ Paul and I made our hnprint 
on the publishing market,” 
Jarvis says. “But there’s so 
much more that can be done.” 


Up market 

From a sharpeyed City trends 
spotter I learn in amazement of 
a commodity whose soaring 
price is far out-pacing that of 
the market in soya beans, sugar 
or even gold. By December, he 
estimates, in spite of abundant 
supplies, its price will have 
risen a staggering 335.9 per cent 
in two years. 

The commodity in question Is 
that essential raw material for 
so many City office^, not least 
that of the FT' itself, the 
Government’s monthly publica- 
tion, Economic Trends. 

In December. 1978, this 120- 
odd pages of vital statistics cost 
£1.95 a month. At the end of 
£his year the price will be £8.50, 
pins another 45p if you want it 
delivered to your doorstep. 

■Some professional statistics 
surveyors, the Government 
should be warned, are becom- 
ing alarmed by the upward 
surge of this new indicator. It 
could presage yet another crisis 
in a publicly-owned industry. 

The price of the OECD’s 
monthly. Main Economic Indi- 
cators, covering comparable 
figures for. 24 other countries, 
as well as Britain, in Us 170 
pages, and with explanations in 
two languages, has remained un- 
changed for two years. At £2JM> 
(post paid) a copy, it is already 
far cheaper to buy our own 
statistics from abroad. 
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Advertising 

By 'the and of the decade, total world advertising billings could exceed S300bn. 

Growth has slowed at present, as the world recession bites, but to a lesser degree than past experience 
.might suggest. In the view of the advertising business itself, this is because the users of advertising 
increasingly regard it as a necessary business investment and not simply an expense. 


Holding 
on to 
market 
share 


By Michael 
Thompson-Noel 

XT IS HARD to put a finger on 
it, but it is beginning to look 
as though advertising— suitably 
described by the Interpublic 
Group of Companies as the in- 
formation process that makes 
possible the production, distri- 
bution and consumption of goods 
and sendees — is not only riding 
the recession in some style, but 
is on the brink of breaking 
fresh ground. - 

Not that the recession isn't 
hurting. In some countries 
more than others, in some 
media and product categories, 
the pips are squeaking as the 
trade cycle grinds. 

But across a swathe of adver- 
tising categories, there are 
reasonably firm signs that adver- 
tisers are maintaining expendi- 
ture, wherever they possibly 


can, so as to keep a grip on 
market share in readiness for 
when the cycle turns up — deter- 
mined behaviour that is in sharp 
contrast to that seen in the 
recession of 1974-75, when 
budgets almost everywhere were 
chopped, markets abandoned 
and brands left to wither. 

If the producers of goods and 
services are indeed sticking to 
their guns, their behaviour 
raises two important points; 
first that advertisers may be 
coming to regard advertising as 
an investment and not a coot — 
as important m its way, as re- 
search and development mid 
new plant and technology; 
second, that the decade of near- 
unprecedented expansion hi 
international advertising fore- 
cast for the 1980s could Indeed 
be at hand. 

Despite current stickiness in 
numerous markets, the view of 
Robert J. Coen, a senior vice- 
president at McCann-Erickson 
in New York, strikes a pro- 
phetic ring in many quarters. 

In Mr. Coen’s view: "A new 
trend in advertising growth is 
now clearly evident The re- 
turn 'to greater utilisation of 
advertising does not appear to 
be a temporary phenomenon 
but one similar to the extended 
period of. consumer marketing 
activity that occnrred following ; 
World War One." 


Variations 


He says that the new trend 
in' international advertising 
began in 1976 and should con- 
tinue over an extended period. 
“Modest economic variations 
will probably have little effect 


on present trends. Advertising 
as a percentage of Gross 
National Product had been de- 
clining up until a few years 
ago in most of the key indus- 
trial countries of the world. 
Now the trend is in the other 
direction." 

This will sound far too 
optimistic for some, but the 
number of specialists who can 
relate the advertising under- 
current to historical business 
trends, let alone juggle them 
with the potential for interna- 
tional economic expansion, the 
development of world markets 
(let alone a world car), the 
dawning media revolution and 
the likely need and demand for 
consumer advertising messages, 
is not a large one. 

In his report to stockholders 
in New York in May, Philip EL 
Geier, chairman of Interpublic, 
said that effective advertising 
was “never more important than 
it is right now.” The agencies 
of the Interpublic Group, whose 
net income last year was 
521.6m, are McCann-Erickson, 
Campbell-Ewaid, The Mars chalk 
Company and SSC and B: 
Lint as. 

According to Mr. Geier: “For 
the most part-, face-to-face 
buying and selling has all but 
disappeared. Simply put, adver- 
tising has become a substitute 
for personal selling." Most 
overseas markets were not yet 
spending as freely on advertis- 
ing as the U.S., where adver- 
tising expenditure seemed to be 
plateauing at around 2 per cent 
of GNP. But expenditure out- 
side the U.S. was growing 
twice as fast as inside, which 


explained both the enormous 
growth of advertising outside 
the U.S., and its potential for 
expansion. 

According to McCann- 
Erickson’s latest estimate, inter- 
national advertising expenditure 
this year will total $108bn, an 
11.5 per cent gain on 1979, 
which is roughly a halving of 
the peak growth rate of 20.7 per 
cent seen in 1978, when expendi- 
tures were estimated at $S5.3bn. 

On the other hand, it is way 
above the growth rates seen in 
1974 and 1975 (8.1 and 6.2 per 
cent respectively), and less than 
2 per cent below the average 
growth rates seen in 1976 and 
1977. Much of the rise in spend- 
ing is accounted for by media 
rate inflation and other adver- 
tising costs, but there is real 
growth in there, too. 

No pattern 

In the U.S., advertising 
expenditures are expected to be 
11 per cent higher this year; in 
Japan, 9 per cent higher, and 
in Britain, perhaps 18 per cent 
higher, although on a much 
higher rate of general inflation 
than in Japan Or the UJL. pro- 
ducing a small real fall 

There is no general pattern. 
In Britain (as well as in the 
U.S. and France) there is a 
slump in classified advertising 
as the recession bites, yet 
spending on packaged groceries, 
other non-durables, some con- 
sumer durables and - on 
cigarettes is in many markets 
holding strong. (The going 
launch cost for a new U.S. 
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cigarette is $50m-plu&). 

The reason that there is no 
clear pattern is that countries 
are at different stages of the 
trade cycle, and the advertising 
conditions vary widely, but if 
there is a feeling that advertis- 
ing is doing better than even 
its apologists expected (a situa- 
tion that would be transformed 
if the recession dragged on), 
there may be several general 
reas ns: 

First, the growing worldliness 
and sophistication of the agen- 
cies themselves, some of which 
are now clustered into com- 
bines. Second, more sophisti- 
cated media (and more of it). 
Third, concentration of power, 
and much tougher competition, 
between retailers, notably in 
France, Britain and America. 
Fourth, the batt’e over imports, 
which is common to many 
markets: the importers are 
spending freely, to establish 
their base, which solicits 
retaliatory action by domestic 
manufacturers. 

In Britain, total advertising 
media expenditure in 1979, 
according to figures from the 
Advertising Association, was 
£2.13bn, ac”‘nst £1.83bn in 1978 
— a reasonable improvement in 
cash terms, particularly in a 
year when UK television 
advertising was hit by a strike 
and the Ftp s sector depressed 
by the absence of Times News- 
papers, but a gain, in real terms, 
of less than 1 per cent. 

The latest indication is that 
the UK media spend this year 
will total approximately £2.53bn 
— a gain in cash terras of (say) 
18.5 per - cent and only a very 
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Total UK Advertising Expenditure 


Current prices 


Expenditure by media 1979 
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small fall in real terms if gene- 
ral inflation averages 19 per 
cent However, the Advertising 
Association says that this tiny 
fall in real terms follows the 
artificially-depressed total for 
1979. 

According to AA figures, the 
regional Press was Britain's 
biggest advertising medium in 
1979. Aided by the TV strike, 
it attracted £593m in revenue, 
or 28 per cent of the whole — 
comfortably ahead of television, 
at £471m (22 per cent of the 
total) and the national Press 
(£347m, 16.3 per cent of the 
total). The other media (poster 
and transport, cinema and 
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An invitation from Ogilvy Benson &Mather 
that could shorten the odds dramat^dV^y 01 ^^ 

whmyoulamchyourroctnewproauct 


The ability to launch new products successfully is 
essential to the survival of every industry Yet most 
new products tail. Why? 

In the food market, a recent study put the 
success rate at 43^6 out of (0 brands launched every year 
Ogilvy Benson & Mather has launched 36 new 
brands in die last 5 years. . , - 

25 of dicse are now successful national brands. 

6 have moved from test market to national 

distribution- ’ . « 

5 remain in test market or have beenwimdrawn- 

A success rate well above the average. 

Ogilvy Benson &. Mather have made a study of 
. many different product areas, in many difierent countries. 

From this study a unique body of knowfedge has 
been built about what works and what aoesn t. 

Which motor manufacturer lost an opportunity in. 

thf ideal see for a free product sample? 

What single factor determines your chance of 

success by as much as 50%? 

The study contains answers to these plus many 

more important questions. 

Generous invitation 

•- Give us, at OBM, V/z hours of your time and we 

will present to you the study - ‘How to LaunchNew 
Products Successfully*- It contains invaluable wisdom 
for anybody involved in launching new products. _ 

Information painstakingly gathered and experience 
tnnk years ft> acquire in return for 1 A horns of your 
time is, vre believe, a generous offer 

■ Whatsinj tforjQgMZ . 

We are confident that you will find the /£>>' ^\\N 

study hdpfel and that reflects well on us. ■£* 

Somedav vou may even consider entrusting Ig\ 
us with die responsibility of helpingyou launch 
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Media: the changes to come 


IN A DIVERSION in the House 
of Commons last December, Sir 
Harold Wilson, talking in a 
debate on the BBC licence, con- 
ducted MPs on a whistle-stop 
tour of the broadcasting future. 

He urged his fellow-travellers 
not to confine their attentions 
to the next two years, but to 
consider the 19S0s as a whole, 
when Britain and the rest of 
Europe would need to look 
beyond the present two-dimen- 
sional broadcasting world and 
face the shape of tilings to come 
— “foreign cultural invasion 
through satellites.” 

He was describing inter- 
national television satellites, 
which may (or may not) be in 
operation over Europe by the 
end of the decade, but the tech- 
nology for which is not only to 
hand but fairly passe. 


It profits one little to specu- 
late how far and bow fast the 
technicians will travel, but it is 
already apparent that the 
astonishing vista that now com- 
prises the new media horizon 
will profoundly colour, if not 
revolutionise, multi-national, 
international — even domestic 
—marketing and advertising. 

In the UJS., where they call 
the new TV technologies 
“narrowcastiiig” as opposed to 
“broadcasting" because of much 
finer audience-measurability, 
agencies and their clients are 
weighing the implications of up- 
heaval 

In the U.S., videocassette 
equipment is already in use in 
more than lm homes, and cable 
television systems in place in 
16m. In homes now subscribing 
to pay television, prime- time 


network ratings have dropped 
by 20 per cent 

In the UK, as in Europe, 
development is slower, but even 
Britain is about to witness 
notable developments. There 
are the prospects for Fourth 
Channel and breakfast TV, plus 
the impact of video recorders 
and disc system. Teletext and 
Viewdata, perhaps cable TV and 
(perhaps) satellite broadcasting 
(unlikely until the ’00s). 


Changes 

As D'Arey-MacManus and 
Masiu s said In a recent report : 
“We are at the be ginnin g of a 
period which will see funda- 
mental ch anges in the nature of 
communications media. New 
electronic technology will 
change the capabilities of the 


domestic television set out cf 
all recognition, and satellite 
broadcasting will change the 
frontiers of broadcasting 
services.” 

On the other hand, the 
velocity of technological 
advancement on the media 
front has outstripped the pace 
of political progress : from now 
on. the speed of development 
will be determined by the 
enthusiasm (or hostility) of 
governments and their agencies, 
not by technical improvements 
or what advertisers want 

In a report recently published 
by Granada Television (Who'll 
Be Watching Coronation Street 
in 1984?), Dennis Flach, 
Granada's head of marketing 
and research, estimates that in 
four years’ time, 20m homes In 


Britain could own or rest more 
than 1.535m Teletext units, 
200,000 home computers, 1.3m 
cassette recorders and 250,000 
disc players. 

But significant changes in the 
pattern of advertising expendi- 
ture, at least in Europe, are 
likely to occur slowly. In 
Britain last year, Press adver- 
tising (including magazines) 
accounted for 70.3 per cent of 
media expenditure. Television 
held 22.1 per cent posters 4.4 
per cent radio 2.4 per cent and 
cinema less than 1 per cent. 

But existing media will have 
to adapt to the arrival of the 
new; advertisers and their 
agencies are already doing it 

Michael 



Thompson-Noel 


Philip H. Geier, chairman of the Interpublic Group of Companies: “ Svmyty put, 
advertising has become a substitute for personal selling . ” 


The pendulum swings on advertising’s role 


IT SEEMS astonishing that 150 
years after the birth pangs of 
mass market advertising, 
businessmen. economists, 

theorists and thinkers of both 
Right and Left are still lately 
ignorant of how advertising 
works, the extent to which it 
works— indeed whether much of 
it is necessary at all. 


Most major companies in the 
U.S. and Europe, as well as in 
Britain, have over the years 
carried out . elaborate and 
sophisticated experimental 
studies aimed at making their 
advertising more effective, more 
accountable, more predictable. 


Innumerable learned tomes 
have been published on the sub- 
ject, most notably of late by 
Prof. W. Duncan Reekie of 
Edinburgh University, and the 
Advertising Association. In 
Britain, the Institute of Prac- 
titioners in Advertising recently 
launched its laudable Adver- 
tising Effectiveness Awards, 
dedicated to the doctrine that 
“ Advertising works — anil we're 
going to prove it.” 


television commercial, perhaps? 
The top half of every magazine 
advertisement?). 

Antagonists relentlessly argue 
that advertising is unnecessary, 
that it increases prices, 
persuades people to buy things 
they cannot afford, encourages 
the consumption of goods that 
are potentially harmful (the in- 
herent logical contradiction 
between the first and last of 
those criticisms generally pass- 
ing unnoticed). 

Defenders respond that 
advertising has been proved to 
reduce prices, that it increases 
employment, stabilises produc- 
tion, introduces people to many 
of life's comforts and benefits, 
extends consumers' choice and 
— arguably most important of 
all — supports free and com- 
paratively open-minded media. 
The battle rages, with neither 
side ever convincing the oppo- 
sition that it is mistaken in any 
way. 


Buckshot 


Yet despite all this worthy 
activity, somehow none of the 
arguments get settled. People 
still produce that vapid old 
adage about “half of adver- 
tising being wasted but nobody 
knows which half " (each 
alternate second in every 


Meanwhile, in the midst of 
this htgh-fallutin’ intellectual 
buckshot, businessmen desper- 
ately attempt to get on with the 
task of providing goods and 
services the public actually 
wonts and is willing to buy. 

Businessmen’s own attitudes 
to advertising, however, are by 


no means unequivocally approv- 
ing. Indeed, the last three 
decades have witnessed a com- 
plete swing of the pendulum of 
businessmen’s views. During 
the 1950s and early 1960s. as 
sales of consumer goods 
flourished throughout the 
Western world, and the 
coverage and influence of tele- 
vision expanded simultaneously, 
the reputation of advertising's 
power grew too. 

Undoubtedly this image was 
fostered by the admen and 
market researchers themselves. 
It was the era of razmatazz 
detergent launches, seemingly 
all - penetrating motivation 
research, of the manipulative 
use of media by politicians and 
PR men, and of Vance Packard's 
book The Hidden Persuaders. 

Businessmen were swept 
along in the strong tide of 
advertising’s confidence. The 
percentage of the GNP devoted 
to advertising in the UK. U.S. 
and other Western countries 
grew significantly, and almost 
inevitably the admen's over- 
whelming overclaims provoked 
a reaction. 

Spectators on the sidelines 
started to fear that true liberty 
was being eroded as advertisers 
made consumers dance to their 
commercial tunes, with the 
result that Messrs. Galbraith, 
Nader and the rest took the 


admen’s claims at face value 
and believed their boasts. 

Thus the late 1960s and 1970s 
saw populists and politicians 
attempting to fetter what they 
feared was the oil-pervading 
power of advertising. It was the 
era -of consumerism and con- 
trols. of investigative interfer- 
ence and Mr. Hattersley and 
Which? It was also of course — 
and by no means un connectedly 
— an era of high new produit 
failure rates and inexorably 
diminishing returns on capital. 

Businessmen, as research 

studies both In the U.S. and UK 
underlined, lost some of their 
faith in advertising. The per- 
centage of GNP devoted to 
advertising dwindled. The 
number of people employed in 
British adyertising agencies 

dropped by move than one- 
third. From having been the 
buoyant, booming, bustling 

business of the 1960s, advertis- 
ing became almost a depressed 
and declining industry. 

Paradoxically, our current 
economic woes may have 
pulled the pendulum back from 
the peak of its swing. Business- 
men — together with econo- 
mists, politicians, and even 
perhaps the oonsumerists and 
the bureaucrats — are being 
shaken into remembering that 
if goods are to be bought they 
must be sold; that if people are - 
to be employed productively, 


customers must be willing to 
pay for their produce; that 
advertising is the best way 
known to encourage some 
people to buy goods that other 
people wish to be paid for 

m airing. 

At the Advertising Associa- 
tion’s bi-annual conference In 
Brighton two years ago, when 
hostilities with the then Labour 
Government were at their 
zenith, the industry itself 
launched a PR drive to proclaim 
that “properly planned adver- 
tising contributes to the most 
efficient use of resources, pro- 
ductivity and profit. Profit 
equals investment, equals jobs, 
equals a better future. Let us 
be proud of advertising’s con- 
tribution to future prosperity.” 


Realities 


Like most such publicity 
enterprises, the campaign seems 
somehow to have sunk without 
trace, although fortunately, 
today's industrial realities may 
succeed where the Advertising 
Association's PR failed. 

At the same conference. Dr. 
Helmut Sihler of Germany’s 
Henkel Corporation — the white 
tornado of European detergent 
marketing — admitted that his 
company has given np all hope 
of predicting the results of 
advertising via mathematical 
models. “It is a dream to 


which we must say not merely 
auf wiedersehn, but goodbye.” 

The best that Henkel's fore- 
casters can achieve, with the 
aid of a paltry 105m bits of 
sales data fed into their com- 
puters annually, is a pragmatic 
guestimate of future trends — 
dependant as much upon the 
vagaries of the economic climate 
and upon competitors' unpre- 
dictable promotional tactics as 
upon their own planned stra- 
tegies. 

Maybe, as the pendulum starts 
to swing more favourably to- 
wards advertising once again, 
the oscillations will be less vio- 
lent and the limits of advertis- 
ing’s strengths (and weakness) 
will be better understood, both 
by businessmen and the public. 

For 150 years, optimists have 
hoped— -and pessimists have 
feared — that the results of ad- 
vertising could be precisely fore- 
cast Yet advertising is not, and 
never will be, a predictive 
science like physics. In truth it 
is much more like medicine. It 
cannot breathe llfp into dead 
products; it cannot work 
miracles; it often goes wrong; 
but used carefully, skilfully and 
wisely, it can greatly enhance 
societies’ economic health and 
wellbeing. 

Winston Fletcher 


Managing directQr'of .Fletther 
Shelton Delaney. 


Market share 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 


radio) all showed substantial 
gains, partly strike-induced but, 
particularly in the case of radio, 
the result of fuller service. 

At present, television and 
radio advertising are showing 
markedly reduced growth as a 
result of the recession (the 
first half, however, was particu- 
larly strong), while in the 
second quarter, the latest for 
which figures are available, the 
AA says there was “no ques- 
tion bnt that all categories of 
Press advertising were affected.” 

According to forecasts, the 
total UK Press category was ex- 
pected to show a revenue gain 
in the second quarter of 14 per 
cent In fact, it looks as though 
the increase was only two-thirds 
that “The recession is hitting 
classified hard,” says the asso- 
ciation, “and the total picture 
for 1981 is indeed rather worse. 

Nevertheless, the advertising 
business has been cautioned this 
year about not mistaking a vic- 
tory for a rout. 

The potential for growth is 
clear. According to Mr. . Coen: 
“By the end of the 1980s, the 
U.S. advertising total is 
expected to reach S135bn. While 
the outlook for U.S. advertising 
in the 1980s is good indeed, the 
potential for growth in many 
other countries Is even better.” 

At a more immediately prac- 
tical level. Jeremy Bullmore, 


INTERNATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

EXPENDITURES 


1972 

$ billion 
41.7 

% increase on 
previous, yeas. 

1973 

47.9 

<14J) , 

1974 

5L8 

(8.1) 

1975 

55.0 - 

<&2) 

1976 

62.5 

(1JM) “ 

1977 • 

70.7 

(13-1) - 

1978 

S5.3 

(20.7) 

1979 

96.8 

CliS) , 

1980* 

108.0 

(U-5) /r 

•Estimated Source: 

McCann Ericson- 


chairman of J. Walter Thomp- 
son In London, says he is 
indeed convinced that manufaii' 
turers and the service Industrie: 
are increasingly coming 
recognise advertising as ar 
investment • 

“The amazing - thing tba - 
comes to those who advertise i, 
not that they sell more, wblcl;. 
they may, not that they sell tb*\ 
same at a higher price, wbieft 
they- may, but that (hey enjoin 
a much more direct connection-, 
with the only people who* 
matter, which is you and. I - and 
55m others. ' 

. “ Can you think of any other 
activity which does more goot* 
for less cost, to the user, qhan; 
this curious activity of adver-; 
rising ? ” ". . . 
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fortunes as Fleet Street 


contemplates its problems 



THE ALLURES of self-fiagella- 
tron are strong among news- 
papermen. The obituary of 
Fleet Street has been written 
' and . rewritten: its decline 
gloomily - confirmed in print 
and over many a pint; its capa- 
city for suicide accepted as a 
sflf-evidcht truth. 

[ No industry which is under 
gich clear and present pressure 
firom electronic media, which 
has been so tardy at modernis- 
ing. which possesses such vola- 
tile industrial * relations; a 
history of extravagant, eccentric 
or indifferent management and 
which has seen net aggregate 
sales and numbers oE titles drop, 
can afford complacency. 

Before expanding on these 
and other problems, however, 
it is necessary to remind our- 
selves of several- factors. 

• With the (very recent) excep- 
tion of The Times, the " quality 
end ” of the national newspaper 
market has been expanding 
steadily in numbers of copies 
sold. 

• The Sun, until recently, was 
growing strongly; a new tabloid, 
the Daily Star (from the Express 
Group stable) has quickly taken 
a circulation of about lm. 

• Most national papers are 
now seriously planning invest- 
ment in computerised systems, 


or have already invested (Daily 
Mirror Group, Times News- 
papers, The Observer). Two 
groups. The Daily Telegraph 
and News International, are 
moving to new plants In Dock- 
land. 

• Print union fragmentation- 
held' by some to be the root 
cause of Fleet . Street’s indus- 
trial problems — is being 
addressed once more by the 
unions. Merger talks are going 
on between the two craft unions 
— the National Graphical Asso- 
ciation and the Society of 
Lithographic Artists and 
Designers — and between the 
two general unions, the Society 
of Graphical and Allied Trades 
and the National Society of 
Operative Printers, Graphical 
and Media Personnel. Mergers 
have failed before: that very 
fact, and the height of today’s 
stakes, increase the chances of 
success this time (though by 
no means ensure it). 

But what about the still- 
falling circulations — as on the 
Daily Express, the News of the 
World? What of the abortive 
attempt by Times Newspapers 
to bring in computerised type- 
setting on its own terms at a 
cost of £35m— for nothing 
achieved? 


QUALITY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 

LEVELS 


JaiL-Jime, 79 

Jan. June, ’80 

% change 

DAILIES 




Dally Telegraph 

2,476,887 

1,445,833 

- 2.1 

Financial Times 

206,360 

197,698 

- 4JZ 

Guardian 

379,429 

375,179 

- LI 

The Times 

— - 

315,724 

— 

SUNDAYS 




Observer 

1,124,018 

1,017,631 

- 9.5 

Sunday Times 

— 

1,418,516 

— 

Sunday Telegraph 

L2 78,894 

1,03 L&ll 

-19.4 

POPULAR NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 

LEVELS 


Jan. June, 79 

Jan.-Jtme, ’SO 

% change 

DAILIES 




Dally Express 

2,405,609 

2^25,099 

- ZA 

Dally Mail 

1.943,793 

. 2,984,804 

+ 2Ll 

Daily Mirror 

3,623.039 . 

3£50,686 

+ 0.7 

Daily Star 

937,866 

1,033,168 

+10.2 

Sun 

3,793,007 

3,837,215 

+ L2 

SUNDAYS 




News of the World 

4,708,575 

4,472483 

- 5.0 

Sunday Mirror 

_ 3,888,631 

&856£67 

- 0.8 

Sunday People 

3,930,849 

3,899,802 

- 0A 

Sunday Express 

3^57,728 

3,100,338 

- 4.8 

Source: ABC. 





What of those newspapers 
(like this one) where Victorian 
technology still reigns, where 
chapels proliferate (all) and 
where spiralling . costs have 
meant a cutback, especially in 
foreign staff (all, apart from 
this one)? What of the in- 
creasingly obvious weakness of 
the industry’s federation, the 
Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation? 

Judgments on the health and 
future of our national news- 
papers written in such a news- 
paper are unlikely to be wholly 
free of bias or wishful thinking. 
The following is one view 
among many others. 

Poignant 

The most obviously oppress- 
ing issue for Fleet Street now 
as ever, is that of which title 
is most likely to fold. The 
question has been given added 
poignancy in the past month by 
the fact that one famous Fleet 
Street title — though not a 
national newspaper — is about 
to dose, with the loss of nearly 
1,800 jobs. 

The Evening News, the 99- 
year-old evening paper which 
has passed much of its life in 
the hands of Associated News- 
papers; will close by the begin- 
ning of next month. The paper 
bad been under threat of 
closure for some time — the 
Saturday edition went last year 
and an experiment with 
“district editions " was not a 
success, while the launch of »?* 
occasional colour raagaxi’H? did 
not reverse the trend of falling 
circulation. 

Discussions between the 
Express Group and Associated 
Newspapers on a merger of their 
two evening papers bad been 
going on for some years, but 
took on a new urgency when 
Mr. Victor (now Lord) Matthews 
took over chairmanship of the 
Express Group as the company 
of which he is deputy chairman 
^-Trafalgar — bought out the 
group (ironically, the last 
serious discussions on merger 
were conducted under the 
assumption that the News would 
be the dominant partner; Lord 
Matthewsr and the relatively 
greater loss-making capacity of 
the Evening News, have 
reversed the position). 

However, the mind-concen- 


trating element was provided by 
the slump in classified (and to 
a lesser extent display) advertis- 
ing, which hit the London 
evenings — over-dependance on 
classifieds because of falling 
rircniatioa— particularly hard. 
Job advertising, a premium 
commodity and one which had 
been booming in London's 
buoyant employment market, 
dived as the recession tightened 
and unemployment climbed. The 
two -newspapers stared into the 
future and saw combined losses 
of about £15m (£10ra of which 
was due to the News) in the 
present year. 

Stand together or fall apart, 
seemed the obvious logic for the 
newspapers’ management, 
though the logic was less 
obvious to the Evening News’ 
workers, who will suffer ail the 
redundancies. 

The reduction of London to a 
one-paper town — long heralded 
but shocking in its coming- 
shone a harsh glare on the posi- 
tion of the evenings’ Fleet 
Street colleagues. Which would 
be the next to go? 

Naturally enough, attention 
has focused on the News’ and 
Standards’ stablemates. the 
Daily Man and Daily Express. 
The circulation of the first is 
largely static: that of the 
second, though still higher than 
the Mail's, is still falling. 

Both papers attack roughly 
the same section of the market, 
both are now tabloid, both lose 
money (probably — the Daily 
Mail’s finances are kept highly 
secret) . 

Since the two formerly 
antagonistic parent groups have 
moved together to own 50 per 
cent each of the new, soon to be 
launched, Evening Standard, 
why then — the argument runs — 
should the same sweet amity 
prevail in the publication of a 
composite Express/Mail? 

This apparently logical -extra- 
polation from the present is 
indignantly rejected by both 
groups who claim that co-opera- 
tion in the evening is quite 
compatible with enmity in the 
morning. Besides (they both 
say). Associated Newspapers has 
plans to launch a Sunday news- 
paper which could be expected 
to take sales away from the still- 
profitable Sunday Express — so 
where does the cooperation lie? 

It is unlikely that the Express 


and Mail will merge in the near 
future; both groups still see 
possible profit ahead, and the 
News/Standard merger is 
enough to chew on for some 
time to come. It is the Express 
Group's Daily Star which, is 
more at risk. 

The Manchester-based Star, 
begun as a Sun-style tabloid IS 
months ago, now sells about lm 
copies and probably loses about 
£6m a year. Its printing opera- 
tion in London, which is 
extremely expensive, is now 
under threat of closure by Lord 
Matthews if its staff cannot 
agree to £ 2 .fim-worth of savings 
before early November. 

The Star, which unlike Lord 
Matthews’ other papers has been 
allowed to take a pro-Labour 
position, faces a difficult period 
in the immediate future if it Is 
to stabilise itself. ' 

The two major tabloids — the 
Daily Mirror and the Sun — 
appear to have achieved 
stability in circulation at 
between 3.5m and 4m. The 
circulation war between them 
has somewhat died away with 
the Mirror taking, it would 
seem, a decision not to follow 
the Sun in everything (it has 
dropped the obligatory daily 
nude) and has become margin- 
ally more radical. 

Bounce 

In the Sunday market, the 
“quality” end has benefited con- 
siderably from The Times 
dispute last year. The Observer, 
and to a lesser extent the Sun- 
day Telegraph, have been able 
to retain substantial amounts of 
the circulation they .gained 
during the Sunday Times strike 
while the Sunday Times itself 
has bounced back, with most of 
its circulation intact 

The popular papers, especi- 
ally the News of the World, are 
showing some erosion of circu- 
lation with no sign yet of a 
lift-up. However, there seems 
to be no candidates for the 
Fleet Street knackers yard 
among either group now that 
The Observer appears to have 
convinced its U.S. owner, 
Atlantic Richfield, that it has 
signed a reasonable deal with its 
printers. 

So the dangers Fleet Street 
faces are less from the immedi- 
ate loss of titles, more from a 
sudden shift of taste away from 



Above: the nigtit The 
Times printed again after 
its long dispute over the 
introduction of com- 
puterised typesetting. 
Most national newspapers 
are seriously planning 
such investment but Fleet 
Street’s volatile industrial 
relations have made such 
proposals difficult to 
implement. The Daily 
Express (right) and the 
Daily Mail are unlikely to 
merge in the near future, 
even though the Evening 
Netos and Standard are 
to combine 


newspapers to the electronic 
media. So far, this much- 
heralded shift has not been 
dramatically obvious (though it 
clearly exists as an effect) even 
in the UJS. 

Indeed, as Mr. Anthony Smi th 
has shown in a BBC TV pro- 
gramme, U.S. newspapers have 
used computer systems through- 
out their printing, distribution 
and advertising depts to 
increase sales and revenues. 

It is clearly theoretically 
feasible to have many of the 
services provided by a news- 
paper now offered in electronic 
form; but the latter medium 
does not yet match the con- 
venience or the heterogenity of 
the older one, and is unlikely 
to do so in the coming decade. 

John Lloyd 



We’re baffled by a lot of the opinions we’ve 
leen reading recently about the "recession.” So we 
Lecided to look at the actual figures instead. 

We are J. Walter Thompson, one of Britain’s 
argest advertising agencies. We work with clients 
n many different U.K. markets, which gives us an 
opportunity denied to any one manufacturer; to 
.yarning the broad effects of the much publicised 
recession.” 

It sefems to usthat, in spite of what the papers 
ay, many manufacturers ore still prospering and 
viU continue to do so. 

It also seems to us that these successful 
justnesses share one simple trading policy. We’ll 
ame back to that policy in a moment. 

First, let us look at some of the accepted 
nedia myths about 1980 and the actual facts 
vhich lay behind them. 

: Mvthl: Record imemplovrnent slashes 
' consume ■- demand. 

It istrue that unemployment is an 

nef easing social problem. But the level of 
/rtployment, of people actually working, is still 
ligh and is, indeed, higher than in 1971 and 1972. 

5 : There is no evidence that unemployment , 
ias,ofiiself,yet affected consumer spending. 

V Wriyth. 9.: Consumer spe nding plummets, 
s . hi the first half of 1979, consumers spent 
gore than ever before. In the first half of this year, 

hey matched it -in real terms. ... 

.The balance of opinion of the 12 main bodies 
ma king regular economic forecasts for the UK. . 
suggests a small rise in consumer spending, again 
n real terms, in 1980. 

MvthS: The strong £ is destro ying British 
competitiveness . 

In 1980, the £ is still 25% below its value in 
971. It is true thaterporting has become harder in 
he last two years. But the volume of imports of 
Manufactured goods grew much faster than that 
>f exports, throughout the 1970s; despite the 40% 
fayinSe value of the £ between 1971 and 1978. 


Myth 4: In a recession . consumers switch to 
cheaper goods. 

In the last "recession” l974-’77, whether you 
examine the humble frozen pea (share of market 
up, though it has cost up to three times as much as 
the canned pea) or sales of luxury goods, there was 
no evidence of an increase in the number of 
consumers buying for cheapness alone. 

Automatic was hing machines continued to 
replace the cheaper twin-tubs. Tumble driers 
continued to replace the cheaper spin driers. 

Myth 5: Record, interest rates are crippling 
British industry. 

< Hue. 

It would be silly to pretend that there is no 
recession. Economic activity has declined, 
unemployment has risen, exports of 
manufactured goods have stopped growing in 
volume. There is an unusually severe profit 
squeeze, with many unpleasant side-effects . 
there is no crisis in consumer spending. People may 
change the patterns of their spending and they 
may postpone buying a cai; but there has not been 
and there is unlikely to be any marked drop in 
what they spend in total (in real terms). 

Does it matter? 

Does it matter if the papers sometimes get it 
wrong? If the impression is given of a slump in 
consumer spending rather than a temporary 
plateau? The answer is that it could matter a very 
great deal, if manufacturers were led to a false 
diagnosis of their problems and opportunities - as 
we think many were in the last "recession.” 

The fact is that consumers’ patterns of living 
and their aspirations changed quite radically in 
the 1970s. Whatever the temporary halt to the rise 
in their real spending in the 1974-7 plateau, in no 
way was their growing desire for better quality 
goods repressed. The problem was that in all too 
many markets the better quality goods they 
bought were imports. Not because they were 
imports, but because they seemed better. 


Where some British companies are in trouble 
today, it is because of a long steady erosion of share 
of market both at home and abroad. The present 
.profit squeeze has brought the trouble to a head, 
but is not the basic cause of it. It is usually caused 
by a consistent failure to add sufficient values to 
products - in performance, quality, service or 
presentation - to satisfy the new discriminating 
buyers. Tbo many products have been designed 
down to a price instead of up to a value. 

By contrast, the best consumer goods 
companies have worked to that one simple 
principle we mentioned — the principle of putting 
the customer first. That is, really taking pains to . 
understand the customer’s changing wants, and 
values, designing and improving brands to keep 
up with them. A profit squeeze is never 
comfortable, but these companies are weathering 
the storm pretty well. 

An encouraging sign. 

There is one especially encouraging sign 
today. In the past a drop in manufacturers’ profits 
was accompanied by a'cut in their advertising 
budgets. And we have always believed that such 
cuts have gone with (less easily measurable) cuts 
in all aspects of long-term brand-building - 
innovation, R & D, product improvement, process 
improvement, consumer research. In 1979 this did 
not happen: profits dropped, but advertising 
expenditure in real terms was maintained. 

It looks as if the same will be true of 1980. 

In other words, it seems that many 
manufacturers have learned the lessons ofl974-7 1 £ 
and this time are takingthe longer view. 

They’ve decided that, whatever the pressures, 
they are going to put the customer first.They don’t 
believe everything they read in the papers. 

If some of the facts iri this advertisement 
have surprised you, maybe you’d, like to write to 
Jeremy Bullmore to hear some more. 


«I Walter Thompson Co. Ltd., 40 Berkeley Square, 
London WlX 6AD. Telephone: 01-629 9496. Telex: 22S7L 
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Magazine sales dip but new 
women’s weekly mooted 


THE MOST exciting new 
development in the British 
magazine business is one which 
has not yet taken place. That is 
the possible launch within the 
next year of a mass-circulation 
women's weekly to compete 
with the established titles of 
CPC and D. C. Thomson. 

The market is not at first 
sight an obviously tempting one. 
The circulations of all four IPC 
weeklies — Woman’s Weekly, 
Woman’s Own, Woman and 
Woman’s Realm — have slipped' 
slightly (in aggregate they were 
down by 160.000 in the first six 
months of 1980 compared with 
the corresponding period of 
1979) and like many other 
media they are having to fight 
for advertising. 

Nevertheless, Rupert 

Murdoch’s News International is 
looking into the possibility of 
publishing a new weekly which 
would help to keep its Eric 
Bern rose printing subsidiary 
busy after Be in rose loses its 
biggest contract. TV Times, next 
July. An alternative also being 
actively considered by the com- 
pany is that of persuading 
another publisher to take the 
plunge instead. 

Forceful 

Feeding a printing plant is 
not the best reason for starting 
a paper, but that observation 
does not of itself prove that 
there would be no market for it. 
Whether or not there would be 
is a matter for argument, and on 
both sides the arguments are 
fairly forceful. 

Edward Court, chairman of 
IPC Magazines, declares that “if 
we thought there was room for 
another weekly we would have 
done it ourselves.” And Basil 
Spice, J. Walter Thompson's 
deputy media director and Press 
specialist, agrees that the 
advertising, as well as circu- 
lation. prospects for such a 
magazine would be dim. 

On the other hand, Joan 
Barrell. publisher of National 
Magazine’s successful monthly. 
Company, and a woman with a 
pretty good track record in the 
field, believes that the time is 
ripe for a new weekly with a 
somewhat sharper readership 
profile than some of the exist- 
ing ones. 


She thinks that, by trying to 
be too many things to too many 
readers, Woman and Woman’s 
Own have made themselves 
vulnerable to attack on either 
the upmarket or the down- 
market side. And her view is 
supported by Mike Yershon, 
former vice-chairman of Leo 
Burnett, now running his own 
media management consultancy. 

Yershon’s view is that in the 
past 10 years the successful 
magazines have been, with the 
single exceptions of the two 
giant-circulation TV programme 
journals, those which have 
carved out for themselves a 
more or less specialised reader- 
ship segment .Examples are 
Company itself and its big 
sister Cosmopolitan, as well as 
other upmarket women's 
monthlies like Condfi Nast's 
Vogue, IPC's Woman's Journal 
and Natmag’s Harper's and 
Queen. The latter’s current 
issue has nearly 400 ad-packed 
pages. 

A new weekly with a fresh 
editorial formula and aimed 
specifically at younger readers 
might he minks, have a good 
chance of taking market share 
from the IPC biggies. 

Younger women are, indeed, 
the very ones that News Inter- 
national is hoping it may be 
able to woo. In looking for 
editorial inspiration its 
management has almost 
certainly paid some attention 
to the recent success nf the 
American women’s monthly 
Self. 

Started last year, this has 
shot up to a circulation of 
nearly lm with an editorial 
formula whica concentrates on 
advising women on how to im- 
prove themselves both physi- 
cally and mentally. Self is 
owned by Conde Nast, but there 
are. at present no plans to 
launch a UK edition. 

The reason. Incidentally, why 
Bern rose is losing the TV Times 
contract, thus touching off this 
train of speculation, is that 
News International felt unable 
to make the Investment In new 
plant which would have been 
necessary tt meet the 
programme journal’s new 
requirements. 

Instead, TV Times will be 
produced after next summer by 
a total of eight printing and 


typesetting firms which 
together will invest £20m in 
capital equipment 

The changes, caused in part 
by the need to find space to 
print details of future Fourth 
Channel programmes, will result 
in maximum paging of 148 
instead of the present limit of 
96. The magazine section wiU 
all be printed gravure at the Sun 
plant in Watford, while the 13 
regional programme sections 
will be printed offset at three 
different centres. 

Probability 

Another result will be 
improved facilities for ad- 
vertisers. with the probability of 
being able to buy colour region 
by region. 

The second most exciting new 
magazine development is one 
which took place a year ago and 
which. In a curious way, many 
advertisers and agencies have 
already stopped thinking of as 
either exciting or new. I refer 
to Now ! 

Discussion of Now! tends to 
be obscured by feelings for or 
against the personality of its 
flamboyant proprietor. Sir James 
Goldsmith. Putting nil such 
passions aside, one can say that 
the magazine has established 
itself with a fair degree of 
success, both editorial and com- 
mercial. but that its success is 
still unfortunately over- 
shadowed by the extravagance 
of the claims with which it was 
Launched. 

Advertisers became quickly 
disenchanted because, apart 
from the first few -issues, the 
magazine failed by a long way 
to reach its guaranteed circula- 
tion of 250.000, although ad 
money was faithfully rebated. 
Mail order advertisers who tried 
Now ! reported that it did not 
seem to pull. Also held against 
it is the fact that, at £2,500 per 
colour page, its cost-per- 
thousand-readers is nearly twice 
as much as the Sunday Times 
Magazine. 

On the other hand it must be 
said that for a general illus- 
trated news magazine to achieve 
a circulation of 135,000 (its 
January-June 19S0 ABC figurel 
at a cover price of 50p (soon to 
be increased) is no mean 


achievement Especially so 
when one remembers that two 
years ago conventional wisdom 
had it that there was no mar- 
ket for such a publication in 
this country. 

Advertising is tunning at 
about 30 per cent of paging, 
much of it from car manufac- 
turers. On the ad front Now ! 
also has one thing in particular 
going for it. 

That is that it is one of the 
few media, apart from the 
flourishing hobby magazines and 
the declining glossy girlies, to 
deliver a predominantly male 
ABC 1 audience, more than half 
of it under the age of 45. 

On the editorial side Nowl is 
competent and readable and 
has achieved some small coups 
such as its recent telephone 
opinion survey of Russians. But 
(and here judgment is neces- 
sarily personal) it has done less 
to put itself on anyone's 
required reading list than has 
the reinvigorated New States- 
man with only a fraction of its 
resources. 

Mike Yershon, applying his 
aforementioned criterion for 
magazine success, believes that 
Now! could do much better if 
it took a more specialised posi- 
tion. specifically as a business 
interest magazine. Otherwise 
its enormous promotional costs 
(£3J m from the launch up to 
the end of the present fiscal 
year) risk never being 
amortised. 

Meanwhile, lower down the 
financial scale there is. as ever, 
plenty of activity in the maga- 
zine world despite the recession. 
Next month will see the birth 
of an independent pop music 
monthly, Flesdpop. featuring a 
give-away 45rpm with every 
issue, and of another Paul Ray- 
mond girlie. Escort offering a 
lOp bonus per launch issue to 
newsagents. 

IPC has just launched 
Western Magazine, a fact-and- 
fiction monthly aimed at a vast 
audience catered for until now 
only by paperbacks. 

More importantly, perhaps. 
IPC is currently giving a £13!5m 
TV advertising push to those 
supposedly vulnerable women’s 
weeklies. And circulation 
director Pat Barnes is- also 
experimenting with a. new 
scheme to expand magazine 


Sir James Goldsmith , 
publisher of Now! displays 
a copy of the magazine at 
the launch accompanied by 
Anthony Shrmsley, his 
Editor-in-Chief. 

Advertisers have been 
disappointed because Now! 
has fallen well short of its 
guaranteed circulation of 
250,000 and the question is 
whether it should specialise 
to attract more readers 


sales by selling gift tokens 
exchangeable at newsagents for 
subscriptions to a selection of 
IPC titles. 

- Comag, the distribution com- 
pany jointly owned by Condd 
Nast and National Magazine 
Company, is conducting an 
experiment of its own. It has 
persuaded 55 shops throughout 
the country to keep a selection 
of magazine titles, including 
Cosmopolitan, on permanent 
display to see what effect that 
has on sales. 

The exercise follows a 
research finding that a third of 
newsagents selling Cosmo ran 
out of stock within a week and 
did not reorder even though 
there might still have been un- 
satisfied demand for tbe 
monthly. 

Phil Harris, who runs Comag. 
is convinced that longer display 
and If possible, more retail out- 
lets (groceries, supermarkets?) 
are the keys to increased maga- 
zine sales. Pat Barnes is scep- 
tical about the extent to which 
either can be achieved. 
Although IPC's own tests have 
proved that better display does 
sell more copies, limited space 
makes retailers in normal 
circumstances unwilling to hang 
on to stacks of any title for too 
long. 

As for another Comag- sugges- 
tion — that publishers should 
co-operate in a monthly retail 
audit, exchanging information 
about ‘each other’s sales — IPC 
just does not want to know. 

Philip Kleinman 



Television retains 
its popular hold 


TO TUNE IN TO a commercial 
break on ITV these days is to 
be bedazzled and diverted by a 
flow of goods and services that 
tumble from the screen like a 
veritable harvest home. 

In three consecutive commer- 
cial breaks, one night last week, 
my living room was so carpeted 
with visual offerings that it 
resembled a bazaar. There were 
commercials for American 
Express and Outspan. Tesco and 
The Sun, Zanussi, British Air- 
ways, Paxo and Ford's new 
Escort 

The commercials varied in 
attractiveness, but with tele- 
vision’s inimitable impact, the 
small screen in the corner 
continued to spill the goods: 
Sainsbnry’s and National 
Savings, the Esso Tiger and the 
Lion Bar, Hamlet and Hoff- 
meister, Croft Original and 
Everest Doable Glazing. 

ITV is 25 years old, and one 
of the most significant features 
in its quarter of a century’s 
growth- is this broadening- and 
maturing of its advertiser base. 
In its earliest days, when all but 


the bravest advertisers stayed 
away from the medium and the 
money of the contractors rushed 
away with a frightening roar, 
the goods advertised on tele- 
vision formed an austerity list 
indeed: soap, petrol, patent 
foods, beer, tinned and packet 
soup, butter, margarine, news- 
papers and tobacco. 

Consumables 

But not any more. Comparing 
1975 with 1979, a period- in 
which total net television adveiv 
rising revenue rose from £l77m 
to £347m, we find the medium’s 
former reliance on packaged 
goods advertising to be much 
less marked. In that period, 
the share of total revenue 
accounted for by consumables 
(a category that includes pack- 
aged foods and drink) showed a 
decline from 61.9 per cent to 
54.3 per cent 

Durables, on the other hand, 
showed a rise from 15.8 per 
cent to 20.9 per cent, and there 
wprp. . gains , .over, .the five-year 
period, in the financial and 


Government categories, as well 
as in the advertising of services. 
(Retail, at 7.S per cent, was 
virtually holding its own.) 

Harold Lind, formerly of the 
Advertising Association and 
now of AGB, says this broaden- 
ing of the product categories to 
be found on ITV is one of two 
major factors that have not only 
sustained advertisers’ faith in 
the medium over the past few 
years, but have positively 
reinforced it, so that at present, 
recession or no, the advertising 
business, and particularly tele- 
vision, is doing very well. 

The other factor, says Mr. 
Lind, is what he calls fashion. 
“Just as it was fashionable in 
the early 1970s for advertisers 
to doubt the value of their 
- television expenditures, there is 
now a growing body evidence 
that the fashion has changed, 
and (that) the advantages of 
television advertising are 
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To many a sassenach, Scotland is Glasgow, 
isGorbals.Too many for our Eking. 

Because Scotland today is no longer a 
depressed area If rtever wasatalL 

AccordingtoTGl.for instance. In answer to 
the quesHon;“Do you expedtthings will go well for 
your family, in financial terms, in the next twelve 
months?” Significantly more of the Scottish sample ' 
were optimistic compared with every otherlTV 
regim.Indudrng London. 

Whafs more important like Londoners, the 
Soots put their money where theif mouths are. 

But unlike Londoners fewerScotsare saddled 
with a mortage, which means they have more 
money tospend on all the thin^ whh^i peopte 
adwertialndudff^diaabtes. 


• • Which may be why they own more washing 

machines, more tumble dryers, more electric 

cookers, moreelectncfires, healers and water 
heaters, more electric blankets and more ’ 1 

refrigerators than the UK average. 

Not to mention colour television sets. 

73% of STAGS ITV homes receive your 
commercials in colour compared with an averase 
UK penetration of64%. 

Whaft more, the Scots watch much more 
television than say Londoners or Southerners. 

In December last year, forexampie,averaae 
housewife rating in STAGS were 1 8.8 compared 
with 147in London and only 13.8 in theSouth. 

fake l#!tly ^ heavy viewln S isn't something to 


Another Scotchmyth scotched 




ADVERTISING V 


’THE ANNOUNCED closure, 
! early next month, of the London 
; Evening News and its ‘merger” 
! into a revamped London Even* 
ling '■ Standard is an index, 
ironically, of the problems hit- 
ting, the provincial Press. 

] The irony is that the London 
Evening papers are commonly 
regarded as part of Fleet 
Street, and indeed share many 
$f-fche same- characteristics and 

problems. Both are owned by 
groups — Associated News- 
papers (Evenings News) and 
Express Group (Evening Stan- 
dard) ' which also control 
Rational dailies. Yet the im- 
mediate cause of thefr crisis, 
which, precipitated the merger. 
3s shared, with .their provincial 
brethren. 

The most obvious and most 
important element in common 
between the 'two is their reliance 
for revenue on classified adver- 
tising. The recession has hit 
classifieds, particularly the job 
columns, hard. And while the 


Regional Press faces the recession 


News and the Standard, had 
extra problems— chief among 
them being each other — which 
underlay the short-term crisis, 
is was a sharp dip in the classi- 
fieds section which, as Lord 
Matthews, chairman of the 
Express Group, said, caused 
minds to concentrate on the 
merger as a solution. 

The regional Press la big 
business— bigger than the 
national Press. It publishes 
20m copies of newspapers every 
day, one and half times the 
aggregate circulation of Fleet 
Street. More important in 
revenue terms, the 19 provin- 
cial morning papers, 80 even- 
ings and six Sunday papers 
form the largest single adver- 
tising medium in the country. 

Last year, the regional Press 
accounted for 27.9 per cent of 
total UK advertising revenue, 
compared (surprisingly for 
most) with 22.1 per cent for 
television and only 16.3 per 
cent for national newspapers. 


The remainder is accounted for 
by magazines, commercial radio, 
hoardings and so on. 

This large -slice of the cake, 
even when spread among the 
multitude of weekly, bi-weekly 
and daily/ evening/Sunday titles, 
has meant that provincials are 
profitable enterprises. Most still 
are: but for the moment, not as 
much as they have been. 

Competition 

Because all of the major 
papers are local monopolies, 
they have avoided the vastly ex- 
pensive circulation wars and 
distribution battles which are 
a feature of the national Press 
and, until next month, of the 
London evening markets. How- 
ever, this monopoly position is 
not a total protection. Too fre- 
quent, or too high, cover price 
rises run the risk of losing 
readers to other media, while a 
cut back on the number of pages 
could have the same effect. 

Local papers in many parts 


of the country have seen the 
competition which lively local 
radio and television stations can 
provide, and cannot give them 
too many hostages of quality or 
price. 

Most provincials— unlike the 
majority of national papers— 
now use computerised setting 
procedures. However, the 
strength of the print unions has 
meant that only one— the Not- 
tingham News — was able to 
reduce printing staff substan- 
tially by transferring composing 
to journalists and clerical staff. 
In addition, the systems repre- 
sented hefty capital investments. 

Distribution as well as labour 
costs have risen sharply — in part 
because of the high cost of fuel 
— though newsprint costs have 
temporarily stabilised. This wel- 
come relief in one of the tra- 
ditionally squeezed areas of 
' newspaper production may not 
last much longer, however, 
foreign producers, which have 
virtually destroyed the UK 


newsprint industry, may soon 
be forced to raise their prices, 
while a fall in the value of the 
pound would start prices spiral- 
ling once more. 

Further, the- growing popu- 
larity — or at least pervasiveness 
— of free sheets (advertising 
supplements with some copy) 
are claiming casualties in the 
provincials’ circulations, and 
more seriously, are weaning 
away advertising revenue. Free 
sheets, noted one provincial 
newspaper executive sourly, 
seepi -to spring up more 
luxuriantly in recessions, as 
U.S. experience shows. 

But it is the advertising 
slump which is causing most 
concern: few believe that it 
will be the cause of major 
closures, but most groups are 
resigned to a hard slog for a 
year or two before the market 
picks up and lucrative trading 
begins once more. 

Job advertising is worst-hit 
of course. The 2m unemployed 


find the situations vacant 
columns have shrunk as the 
dole queues have lengthened. In 
the case of the Standard and 
the News, the once-fat columns, 
reflecting the once-buoyant 
London job scene, have been 
reduced by more than 50 per 
cent In the provinces, especially 
in Wales, the North and Scot- 
land. the market was never so 
lively and thus has shrunk less 
—but an estimate from most, 
groups is that sits. vac. are about 
30 to 40 per cent down. 

The added twist to that screw 
is that advertisers for labour 
pay a premium on their adver- 
tising— and thus the propor- 
tion of revenue lost is higher 
than the lost volume. 

In other classified sections 
the drop has been less dramatic 
— indeed some groups say that 
sections such as property, 
motors, even buy and sell, have 
held up or are even growing 
slightly — though most expect 
a drop in all sections to be 


evident by the end of the year 
Overall, classified advertising 
probably has dropped by around 
20 per cent, enough to wound 
if not to kilL 

Cheerful 

Display ads are Important to 
the regionals, too; these have 
suffered less. The estimates 
vaiy, with some more cheerful 
souls saying that they are 
scarcely affected (yet), others 
mentioning drops of 10 to 15 
per cent. Most point to the 
relative buoyancy being 
achieved here as retailers 
attempt to destock, and fear a 
cutback soon. 

This moderately bleak picture 
has one real black spot: the 
Liverpool Daily Post and Echo 
group, one of the country's 
longest-established provincial 
papers, is now clearly in trouble. 
Profits came down in the first 
half of this year from £1.89m 
to £610;000, while turnover for 
the group fell from £30-2m in 


the first six months of 1979, to 
£2l3m. 

Towards the end of last 
month the paper said that 
closure would be inevitable 
uniggfi “ substantial ” savings 
were achieved, including a 20 
per cent cut iu manning levels 
across the board. 

Inevitably, the largest prob- 
lem was the drop in advertising. 

Among the major groups — 
United, Thomson Regional, 
Westminster Press, East Mid- 
lands Allied Press. Associated 
Newspapers and the Guardian 
and Evening News group— there 
is a rough consensus that the 
recession is hurting, but not 
mortally. None has plans to 
close major titles — though 
smaller weekly papers may go 
more quickly than they might 
otherwise have done — and all 
see a return to large profits 
after the recession. 

John Lloyd 


Television 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 


becoming more widely 
recognised" 

There axe two reasons for 
this, he says— both strong hut 
one more susceptible to evi- 
dence than the other. The one 
where the evidence is clearest 
concerns the revolution in 
grocery retailing that dates from 

- Tesco’s Checkout campaign iu 
•1977, in which the strategy was 

- to advertise price cuts on 
nationally recognised (i-e. 
heavily-advertised) brands. 

“ Under these circum- 
stances," says Mr. Lind, “the 
' retailer pressures which In the 
early 1970s were strongly 
against media advertising are 

• nnw likely to be working in the 

• opposite direction. And even at 
fh* cost of considerable com- 
percial hardship, -advertisers 
pre likely to try very much 

-harder than they did five years 
c n n to maintain their brand 
Franchises." 

I The second reason for the 
. .frhanee of attitude in television’s 
. (favour, though one where 
'evidence is more subjective, is 
'the feeling, among many lead- 
.. ins advertisers, that the drastic 
: budget cuts of the 1974-75 
recession were so excessive as 
to have permanently weakened 
some of their major brands 
ris a vis those of their com- 


petitors who cut advertising 
support less viciously. 

“ When that feeling penetrates 
as far as a company chairman,” 
says Mr. Lind, “ the pressure to 
slash advertising budgets in bad 
times is, to say the least 
markedly reduced." 

Whatever the reasons, there 
can be very little doubt that 
television is at present as popu- 
lar with advertisers as at almost 
any point in its 25 years. 
Indeed, research by D’Arcy- 
MacManus and Masius into the 
effect on sales of last autumn's 
11-week ITV strike has 
unearthed more than one clue 
to the medium’s modern-day 
selling power, for Masius put 96 
brands in 26 product fields 
under the microscope. 


Jingles 


Overall, it found that the 96 
brands suffered an average net 
volume sales loss during the 
period of the strike of 4.5 per 
cent, and an average net loss 
in brand share of 2.4 per cent. 
According to Chris Horsley, 
media director of Ted Bates, an 
agency born within a fortnight 
of ITV, it is now impossible to 
conceive of an advertising 
industry without television. 

“It has changed all our lives," 
he says. “It has probably 


created more jobs than either of 
the existing Conservative or 
Labour parties, it has created 
brands, and even, with its 
jingles, created folklore ” — a 
compliment that is perhaps a 
little excited, but one that is 
mirrored in the current revenue 
picture on ITV. 

At Young & Rublcam. media 
director Michael Townsin says 
that gross TV revenue last year 
(including agency commission 
of 15 per cent) was £408m. 

If the strike had not occurred, 
be says, the estimated total last 
year would have been around 
£502.5m. According to Y&R's 
latest forecast gross TV revenue 
this month will be of the order 
of £59m. In November, £61.6m, 
and in December, £55m, for a 
1980 total estimated at £617.Im 
— a golden haul indeed. 

" At present” he says. 
“ demand is soft at the edges. 
Advertisers are cautious about 
committing funds, but slackness 
in areas like packaged goods 
?nd food is being compensated 
for by categories such as cars, 
retail, building societies, and 
financial, which ippear to be 
holding their ov". 

“ The percentage gains in 

<rvnc5 rpvc«|’p wp »— f’*” 

the last three months of 1980 
(!0 ner cent, 10 per cent, and 
S per cent respectively) are 


lower than those seen in recent 
years, but all thing s considered, 
demand for air time is sur- 
prisingly strong.” 

Upheaval 

More than any other medium, 
television is about to embark 
upon an era of upheaval. In 
the short term, the contractors 
will learn whether their fran- 
chises are to be renewed. After 
th3t ther* is the prosnect of 
breakfast TV and Channel Four. 
And after rhem will come the 
dawring of a period of even 
faster change — a period that 
will see fundamental changes in 
the nature of communications 
media. 

According to Masius: “New 
electronic technology will 
change the capabilities of the 
domestic television set out of 
-il recognition, and satellite 
broadcasting will change the 
frontiers of broadcasting 
sc--‘ces ” 

At Foote Cone and Bidding, 
media director Simon Lloyd 
reckons that by the late 1980s 
there may be as many as ten 
TV channels available in most 
of Britain. 

“We do not expect that 
rrV-2, as currently envisaged, 
will significantly increase total 


viewing," he says. “But the 
development of cable, pay and 
direct satellite broadcasting will 
all help increase viewersbip. 

“ In our view, more television 
does mean better, television — 
more viewing in total, more 
channels, greater selectivity of 
audience for the advertiser, and 
commercial competition to 
ensure efficiency ." 

In a review published earlier 
this year, Vickers da Costa 
forecast a profits lift-off for ITV 
by around the end of 1983. 
Current dividends from the 
ITV companies should at least 
oe maintained until around 
1983-84. “ when considerably 

improved payouts should be 
possible.” 

In terms of profits, da Casta 
made a series of forecasts for 
the first half of tire 1980s which 
demonstrate how in its view the 
start-up and running costs of 
Channel Four will be absorbed. 

According to its estimates, 
the combined pre-tax profits of 
all ITV companies (after pay- 
ment of Exchequer levy) could 
total £45m next year, £33m in 
each of the next two years, 
£61m in 1984 and £79m in 1985. 

“A television franchise is a 
good cash flow producer,” it 
said. “ and this, allied to diver- 
sification already made . • 



Left to right: London Weekend Television’s programme director, Michael Grade, 
sports presenter Brian Moore , and LWT’s controller of sport, John Bromley , at 
the signing of a contract imth the Football League. Sport remains a formidable 
weainm in the ratings war between ITV and BBC. ITV ratings plummeted last 
spring but an increase in audiences coupled with a slowing in I TV’s rate of 
revenue growth is bringing some stability to advertisers' costs 

the technicians say they ca 
defiine possible development 
over the next three years wit 
a reasonable degree of ce 
tainty. After that, almost an; 
thing goes. 

Michai 


ccnild help to bridge the gap 
between now and the profits 
take-off in 1983-84." 

Whether or not that predic- 
tion proves accurate, it is clear 
that developments like video 
recorders and disc systems, 
Teletext and Viewdata, cable 
TV and satellite broadcasting, 


will inaugurate an era of 
profound change, a period of 
opportunity and challenge that 
will undeniably colour, if not 
revolutionise, multi - national 
advertising and marketing. 

As Dennis Flach, head of 
marketing and research at 
Granada Television paints out. 


Thompson-Not 


There are six easy ways 

■ ■ * m ■ r 



more cost effective 


1 


Advertisers who employ traditional 
'full service’ agencies may be spending more 
than they should for the services they need. 

The reason is simple. Most agencies 
are production rather than consumer orientated. 
Over the years, they have built up a range of 
services that they believe advertisers might 
want And all these services are made available 
regardless of whether a particular advertiser 
actually needs them all For a lot of advertisers, 
thafs just wasteful 

So ifs not surprising that an increasing 
number of advertisers are toning to a different 
system - that of the Media Independents. 

Media Independents today are 
planning and buying over £ 1 SO minions’ worth of 
media expenditure in the UK alone - and many 
millio ns overseas. The Client list includes such 


major companies as British American Tobacco, 
Debenhams, EMI, Gillette, Id, IPC Magazines 
and Marshall Cavendish. 

So what exactly do such impressive 
names gain by using Media Independents? 

First total commitment "Quite simply, 
Independent media executives are more 
involved in the business. Many of them are in 
feet principals of their own companies. Having a 
very personal stake in their companies’ future 
and profitability, they naturally adopt and 
maintain the very highest standards. 

After all, they are only ever as good as their 
last campaign. ■ 

Second, significant economies. The 
quality buying of Media Independents means 
greater cost effectiveness. 3h addition, not 
having the massive overheads of conventional 


ad agencies, Independents can afford to charge 
much more realistic fees assessed closely in 
. relation to individual requirements. 

Finally, really creative planning 
Because Media Independents are usually much 
closer to their Clients' marketing, creative and 
■media needs, they are in a better position to 
produce really relevant planning. In addition, 
being in constant contact with media owners, 
they are often the first to know about and 
appreciate the possibilities of particular buying 
opportunities - and take full advantage of them. 

There are six easy ways to find out 
more about these considerable benefits, and ' 
about how the advertising services you pay for 
can be tailored to your needs rather than those 
of ad agencies’ administrative convenience Just 
contact any of the six names below: - 


Mj^Lestefc 
flT.T. MEDEA 5ECTK35R 
34-3S Dean Street, 
London W1V5AP 

01-234 898* 


JchitAylmg; 
JOHNAYHNG ' 

& ASSOCIATES MU, 
94-87 Fetter Lana, 
London EC4A1EP 
YfetaptacnflcQlr&fiZIB 


AEanEch, 

THE MEDIA BUSINESS, 


16, Mor wefl Str eet, - 
London WC3B3ET 
Tttlqpfryirrni firffTHtt 


Paul Green, 

MEDIA BUYING 
SERVICES (UK) LTD., 
84, Gtosvenor Sreet, 
London W1X9DF 
Telfflfrnrre 01-493 1616 


David Reich, 

TMD ADVERTISING LTD., 
20-22 Wellington Street, 
London WC2EZDD 
Telephone: 01-836 3863 


TonyRo wse, ■ 

TONY SOWSE MEDIA LTD., 
8-10 Denham Street, 

London W1V7RF 
Tele pho n e ; 01-43^ 3051 
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ADVERTISING VI 


Advertising can sen e a multitude of purposes: it inspires and reassures, excites, informs and sells. On 
this and the following page, Michael Thompson -Noel and Antony Thorncroft describe six UK cam- 
paigns in six widely different categories: financial (Commercial Union), industrial (Kimberly-Clark), 
food (Krona margarine), drink (Guinness), cars (Ford) and recruitment (the Army). The campaigns 
reflect a personal choice, but share two common factors: effectiveness and approbation. 


Keeping the Army 


up to strength 


ADVERTISING, WHEN it is 
thought about at all. is 
usually associated with the 
brigtat lights of Martiniland. 

or with Heinz or with Coke or 
Captain Birds Eye. 


But an important tributary 

of the adman’s art concerns 

recruitment advertising, of 
which an admired example is 
Med calf Wrights on's campaign 
for British Army soldier 
recruitment (another agency 
handies recruitment of 
officers). 


In one guise or other, the 
agency has held the account 
since Britain established her 
voluntary army in the middip 
1960s. In common with other 
branches of the services, the 
army sets specific targets and 
budgets each year, so that the 
campaign, and the agency, are 
precisely accountable. 


spent on television, is at 
present film, and a similar 
recruitment target is expected 
next year. As with all 
Government advertising, the 
account is managed by the 
Central Office of Information. 

According to Med calf 
Wrightson, the aim of the 
campaign is to steer the right 
course between the reality of 
Army life and the appeal of 
its boy's own glamour. 

-Telling it like' it Is is very 
important,** the agency says. 
“The campaign stresses the 
qualities the army is looking 
for. Those who appear hi the 
TV commercials are serving 
soldiers, not actors, and all 
commercials are extensively 
pre-tested, so that over a 
period of years we have 
acquired a very strong feeling 
for what is required." 


The Army’s current target 
Is the recruitment of 16,000 
regular soMdiers, aged 17 and 
over, plus 10.200 juniors. The 
budget, two- thirds of which is 


One Press advertisement 
invokes the name of Charles 
Atlas (see picture). Another 
showing six infantrymen 
riding on an armoured 
personnel carrier (“It stops 


blisters as well as bullets”) 
describes modem infantry 
hardware. 

There was a time, it says, 
when the British infantryman 
was looked upon as a 
cheerful sort of Moke who 
me nothing but bully beef 
and could run all day in the 
wrong size boots carrying six 
times bis own weight in 
unnecessary equipment. 

But not any more: 
“ Nowadays when things 
start hotting up, most 
infantrymen get chauffered 
around in the comparative 
luxury of a Rolls-ISoyce- 
powered Armoured Personnel 
Carrier.” 

The modern infantryman, 
it says, is equipped with a 
battery of weapons, can 
destroy tanks in at least three 
different ways, and is an 
expert with mortars, grenades 
and sophisticated .field radar. 

It’s enough to drive one to 
join the Professionals. 


M.T-N. 
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Caring for the 
Ford family 
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THE campaign by Ogilvy 
Benson and Mather for the 
launch of Ford’s new version of 
the Escort may not win many 
advertising awards, but it could 
well ensure that the Escort 
quickly becomes the country’s 
best-selling car instead of num- 
ber two. Even this happy result 
has a slight sting in it for the 
agency: it also looks after the 
current number one. the Ford 
Cortina, to say nothing of the 
number three, the Ford Fiesta. 
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All told, since Ogilvy Benson 
started working for Ford five 
years ago, it has launched seven 
new cars and seen its bilking 
from the client rise from less 
than £lra to approaching £10m 
this year. The Escort launched 
In late September, is receiving 
£1.3m-worth of support in a 
five-week burst. 


Rememberwhen Sunday 
vvasn’tSunday without its Night at 
the London Palladium? And what 
about Emergency Ward 10. 
Thunderbirds and On the Braden 
BeatThePowerGameand !he 
Prisoner? 

ATV made them. 


And thousands of other 
programmes that have thrilled, . 
disturbed,, amused and entertained 
Britain since we first went on the 
air in Septemberl955. 

From Laurence Oliviers 


television debut in the fiftiesto the 
Muppets today, ATVs aim has 
aiways been to bringyou the very 
best in programming 
And the promisetogoon 
getting better 

LOOKING ALLTHE TIME 


Even so. a measure of Ogilvy 
Besson's success is that the 
advertising cost per car sold is 
£14 for Ford as against £46 for 
British Ley-land. £60 for Talbot 
and £83 for General Motors. The 
Escort is Ford's first world car, 
but Ogilvy Benson only looks 
after the account in the UK 
and the advertising has been 
especially tailored for tbe 
British market. It concentrates 
on the engineering attributes of 
the Escort its economy and 
reliability. The agency believes 
that the days when people 
bought cars on their image are 

past. 

A feature of the television 


commercials is the use of com- 
puter graphics prepared for the 
agency at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Ogilvy Benson has ex- 
ploited them in its previous 
two Ford launches and believes 
that switching from shots of the 
Escort cornering to diagrams 
of what is happening to tbe 
structure of the car at that 
moment gets the technical mes- 
sage across. For with the new 
Escort the Agency has got to 
satisfy Tbe traditional owners 
of the car. who tend to be of 
the down-market. DIYkind. that 
the smarter design, with front- 
wh eel -drive and a hatchback, 
does not mean that tbe Escort 
has gone ail foreign and trendy. 

Most of the budget has been 
allocated to TV but Ogilvy 
Benson also bought double-page 
spreads, one side in colour 
showing off the Escort’s looks 
while the other goes into detail 
about its efficiency. The 
approach may lack glamour, but 
Ogilvy Benson's early decision 
to go for engineering skills as 
its creative wrapping has paid 
off in establishing the company 
as far and away the market 
leader with 31 per cent of car 
sales to date this year. 

While tbe advertising cannot 
claim all the credit for this, the 
agency does believe iit is mainly 
responsible for improving the 
image of Ford. At one time it 
lost nut on reliability and 
durability: not any more. 







Rene Cutforth: reporting 
on reaction in Australia 


Krona 


scores 


agency 


winner 


THE ADVERTISING campaign 
devised for Krona margarine by 
Davidson Pearce Berry and 
Spottiswoode can claim to be 
one of the most effective in 
recent advertising history — 
there are the sales results to 
prove it. 

Within two years of its 
launch, and just a few weeks 
after it went national, sales 
were running at the rate of 
£25m a year, placing Krona, in 
turnover terms, just ahead of 
its well established competitor. 
Stork SB. The campaign also 
impressed the judges in the 
recent 1PA Advertising 
Effectiveness Awards, for it was 
judged the. overall winner, 
bringing the agency a £3,000 
prize. 

Krona, a product of the 
Unilever subsidiary van den 
Bergh. was developed in 
Australia where it traded under 
the Fairy brand name. Its main 
characteristic was that it tasted 
like butter and it proved a great 
success. In 1974 the agency was 
given the task of developing 
Fairy for the British market, 
but for four years the assign- 
ment hung fire, partly because 
there were problems in adapt- 
ing the British machinery to 
produce the brand, and pariy 
because the price differential 
between butter and margarine 
was so small that there was 
little point in marketing a new 
margarine brand. 


Easily 


But with the price of butter 
rising, Davidson Pearce 
launched Krona on test in the 
Harlech and Westward TV areas 
in the autumn of 1978, atd. 
within a few weeks half tf.e 
housewives in the area hrd 
bought the product and its 
brand share of 16-18 per cent 
had made it easily the market 
leader. 

This was due mainly to tho 
advertising which had been 
created in the face of various 
restrictions. The point about 
Krona was tht it was like butter 
but Government regulatory coa- • 
troJs prevented a margarine 
making such a bold boast. There 
was also the fact that compete 
tive brands had positioned 
themselves with similar claims 
in the past and housewives had 
become suspicious of such com- 
parisons. 

Davidson Pearce got round 
the problem by using a 
respected journaliiist. Rene Cut- 
forth, and getting him to report 
oq the reaction to the margarine, 
in Australia where apparently 
questions about it had been 
asked in Pnrliament. Australia 
in itself, with its dairy image, 
was appealing to British con- 
sumers who responded to -the 
j wildest of plugs — that Krcnk 
1 was now available in the UK— 
at the end of what looked like 
a fairly factual news item, j-.’ 

The weight of the advertising; 
budget— -the launch received 
the_ equivalent nationally fef 
£l.5m — must also have helped 
and the spend now with Press 
and radio supporting the main 
thrust in television, is approach- 
ing £2m a year. ?.j 

But the sales are .iustificatidat 
for the substantial imrtgqC 
especially as Krona carries -t 
premium price, ami attracts cus- 
tomers away from butter Is 
much as from van den Bargirtf. 
other margarines. What has • 
excited the manufacturer a# 

Ine agency i? the interest thifc 
the brand has aroused amoUE- 
hn us: wives. Letters arrive tif 
the shoal asking for informs 
tion about its progress. It has!, 
developed i fan club. not. least - 


A.T. 


. _ ■ , ■■ •'illVi UHL. JC.IUJ* 

in Davidson Peirre which is 
now working nn other projocw 
lor van nen Berths. 
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Classic campaign that 


maintains appeal 


Impact and recognition 
for industrial selling 


GUINNESS IS the classic adver- 
tising campaign: classic in its 
long history; in its tradition of 
blending innovation with excel- 
lence; in its vital importance to 
the survival of the brand. For 
Guinness, unlike its beery com- 
petitors, owns no pubs in the 
UK. The only way it can com- 
municate with its public, and 
convince its competitors to 
stock it, is by building up 
irresistible demand through 
advertising. 

For the agency it is the per- 
fect client It believes in long 
relationships — it was with 
Bensons for over 50 years before 
it switched to J. Walter Thomp- 
son 11 years ago — and in letting 
the agency get on with the job. 
As a result it is the account that 
everyone wants to work on and 
at JWT a big problem is how to 


keep happy the creative team 
that has once bad the chance 
of producing some of those 
stylish advertisements, heavy 
with production values and 
built-in class, which make a 
Guinness commercial or poster 
so instantly recognisable. 


Attraction 


Toucan, a gamble . which pro- 
duced criticism that JWT had 
run out of fresh ideas but was 
fully justified by the new use 
made of this talkative bird, and 
by the fact that Guinness’s 
share of the take-home trade, the 
sector aimed at by the adver- 
tising, increased. 



Another attraction to the 
agency is the fact that this year 
Guinness will be spending more 
than £5m to maintain its appeal 
to the public. 

Guinness gains in bad sum- 
mers and although beer sales 
generally are down the Irish 
brew has weathered the storm 
better than the competition and 
is planning new TV and poster 
campaigns for the winter. Last 
year - it brought back the 


This year the Toucan 
returns, along with a range of 
commercials which are con- 
sistent only in their stvla As 
Alec Morrison, who looks after 
the account at JWT. says: “Most 
brands are so fragile that they 
have to keep to a fixed path. We 
have the freedom to experiment, 
but we tiy to be consistent in 
setting a continuous tone of 
good humour and taking excep- 
tional pride in the product.” 


The success of the Toucan is 


encouraging JWT to be more 
innovative. There are constant 
campaigns in the women’s maga- 
zines to increase the proportion 
of women drinkers and the 
popular Press has been tried. 
But, as Morrison says: “After 
200 years there is not a lot of 
news in Guinness.” Posters are 
the main back-up to television, 
with 2,000 prime sites. 


In such a competitive busi- 
ness, and with the lighter lagers 
making most of the running. 
Guinness has discovered that it 
can stay the best-selling stout 
in the country, and at a price 
above most of the competition, 
by being different in the nicest 
possible way, and that is just 
the image the advertising 
creates. A.T. 


“SERRASALMUS PIRANHA,” 
runs the headline to a recent 
colour supps. advertisement 
for the industrial produets 
division of Kimberly-Clark: 
“ Fewer teeth than a rag full 
of swarf.” 

In keeping with the tradi- 
tions or this campaign, atten- 
tion is at once commanded 
by a striking visual (the 
cintching lingers of a hand, 
immersed in what looks to be 
a taukful of piranhas) that 
tbrnsSs the hapless reader 
into study of the copy — a 
pitch for K-C’s Kiiuwipes 
rold. to safer, cleaner, more 
Wipers, contributors, we are 
agreeable factory conditions. 

Industrial advertising cam- 
paigns that achieve the 
dcpec of impact and recog- 
nition enjoyed by Kimberly- 
Clark are nineties indeed 
(Coh International and 
Dexion an* others). 

in part, - says Winston 
Fletcher, managing director 
of Fletcher Shelton Delaney, 
the agency involved, this is 
iK'canse Tew agencies find it 
worthwhile to devote creative 


firepower to an industrial 
account. 


From the agency's point of 
view, the relatively low ex- 
penditure, and thus the small 
production budgets, are dis- 
incentives; from the client’s 
point of view, advertising is 
very seldom as important an 
element in the marketing pro- 
gramme as with consumer 
goods and services, mainly 
because the numbers to be 
reached are so much smaller. 


Resources 


K-C’s industrial division 
first set about planning a 
major national advertising 
campaign in 1976. It had been 
supplying BQ-Dri disposable 
paper towels to industry since 
the 1930s, but it was not until 
the 1960s that the parent 
company allocated significant 
resources to its industrial 
marketing operation. 


To the Ht-Dri range were 
added Kleenex hospital pro- 
ducts, toilet tissue and Kim- 


wipcs disposable wipers. 

“Probably the most funda- 
mental single difference 
between consumer and indus- 
trial marketing," Winston 
Fletcher says, “is that whereas 
consumer products are bought 
by indivduals for their own 
(or their families') use with 
their own (or their families’) 
money, industrial purchases 
typically involve the spending 
of other people's money on 
products which still other 
people will use.” For this 
reason, each industrial buying 
decision is inherently more 
complicated than a consumer 
buying one. 

What it needs, he says, is 
a client who believes in the 
value of the advertising, that 
it is worth the time and 
money. 

Over recent years. K-C’s 
industrial sales have pros- 
pered mightily — underpinned, 
ironically, by “ industrial ” 
advertising of the calibre that 
makers of more glamorous 
consumer goods would prize.- 
M.T-N. . 
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Storm damage helps to sell 
a service, not policies 
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WHILE OTHERS were assess- 
ing the damage, we were paying 
for it,” ran the headline on 
full-page colour ■ ads for Com- 
mercial Union last year, part 
of a pioneering campaign 
launched on CU's behalf by 
Doyle Dane Bembach in 1978. 

The advertisement referred to 
floods in Sheerness, Kent, in 
January. 1978 when, after a 
night of near hurricane-force 
winds and waves as high as 
houses, the East Kent coastline 
was, it seemed, all but blown 
away. 

The advertisement explained 
that in the light of a 36-mile 
trail of devastation. Commercial 
Union had decided that there 
was only one way it could be of 
help: not with tea and sympathy, 
or vague promises of compensa- 
tion, but by agreeing to claims 
immediately. 

“On January 12. with the 
storm damage barely a day old, 
we set up an emergency claims 
centre in Canterbury,” ran the 
story. 

•‘■Within two working days we 
had our own team of claims 
inspectors out and about on the 
waterways, personally totting up 


the cost of repairs. 

" In all, we paid out £115.000 
from just one branch, to more 
than 400 policyholders. 

The campaign fast became a 
classfc — a breakthrough, Doyle 
Dane says, in what had pre- 
viously been regarded as a hard- 
sell business. 

“ Most insurance companies 
stick to selling policies,” says 
the agency, “whereas this cam- 
paign sells a service, an attitude 
of mind. It was our intention, 
and that of CU’s general mana- 
ger, Vernon Bryan, to shift the 
whole emphasis from cash and 
hard selling to demonstrating 
the service behind every CU 
policy, to showing that CU is 
there to put things right, not to 
capitalise on others’ misfor- 
tunes. Hence the pay-off line: 
‘We won’t make a drama out 
of a crisis.’ ” 

Over the past 30 months — 
current media expenditure in 
approximately £1.2m, split 
50 : 50 between Press and TV — 
Doyle Dane has collected more 
than 500 such anecdotes that 
cast light on CU’s depth and 
range of service. 

There was Bruno, the bung- 


ling St Bernard, whose efforts 
to scare off burglars wrecked 
his owners’ living room (they 
were compensated in full). 
There was the double bass 
player from Birmingham who, 
with the promise of a major 
audition just three weeks away, 
returned to the rehearsal room 
to find his double bass half 
baked by a haywire central 
heating system. At CU’s ex- 
pense, the instrument was 
“ lovingly restored, in time and 
in tune for the Royal Philhar- 
monic.” 


“To start with, the campaign 
was an enormous gamble,” says 
Doyle Dane, “ because how 
could head office know the true 
nature of the claims service 
being offered at branch level? ” 


Fortunately, no skeletons fell 
reeling from the cupboard, and 
although the campaign was not 
designed to stimulate a direct 
increase in sales, its impact, 
together with its reception by 
brokers and intermediaries and 
CU’s own staff, have convinced 
the company that its brave tack 
was right. M.T-N. 
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Reservations 01-262 5077 V^ve got everything but the palm trees. 











Corporate state- 
ment to make? 
Need to correct 
attitudes? 
Company/product 
identity to be 
strengthened? 
New image to 
promote? 

SUPERSITES 


ARE THE 


ANSWER 


STRIKING 

UBIQUITOUS 

COLOURFUL 

VISIBLE 

MEMORABLE 

Supersites are the 
biggest and best 
outdoor sites-10 feet 
high and either 27 or 
36 feet wide- 
More O’Ferrall sell 
them in Networks to 
cover the conurbations 
and selected large 
towns. 

If you want to put 
across a BIG IDEA in 
1981, buy a 
MORE O’FERRALL 
SUPERSITE 
NETWORK 



Ring: Richard Daglish, Sales Director 
or: Richard Holliday, Sales Manager 
on: 01*499 8146 


More O’Ferrall Ltd 
19 Curzon Street 
London W1Y8BJ 



ADVERTISING YIH 


Glamorous accounts 
lose their sway 


TO MOST PEOPLE, at least 
in Britain, the word advertis- 
ing tends to mean a TV com- 
mercial tor a detergent or some 
kind of food. It is not surpris- 
ing that the layman should 
think in this way— this form of 
advertising is probably the most 
visible, and tends to arouse the 
strongest feelings. 

But until quite recently many 
people in advertising, particu- 
larly those working for large 
and fashionable agencies, 
seemed to share the same delu- 
sion. Of course, they would 
admit that glossy commercials 
for packaged groceries did not 
constitute all of advertising, but 
they would intimate that they 
accounted for all the advertis- 
ing that mattered. 

The big accounts, the glamor- 
ous accounts, the growing 
accounts, were all believed to 
emanate from the packaged 
groceries sector and to end up 
on television. 

One can easily understand 
how this view came to be held. 
Advertising existed long before 
mass marketing or packaged 
groceries — the earliest adver- 
tisement I know of is for a 
brothel in Pompeii, and the pro- 
ducts of that establishment 
probably could not be described 
as groceries, if the frescoes are 
anything to go by, certainly 
could not be described as pack- 
aged. 

Nevertheless, over the past 
century, as the simultaneous 
growth of mass production and 
mass media gave rise to the pos- 
sibility of mass advertising, the 
major engine for these develop- 
ments h?s h?c-n branded 
grocery product. This type of 
advertising reached its apogee 
with the advent of commercial 
television, first in the U.S., then 
Britain and subsequently, to a 
greater or lesser extent, in most 
European countries. This was a 
perfect example of the message 
finding the medium and. by the 
beginning of the 1970s, the re- 
sulting commercials had become 
imprinted in the psyche of the 
Western population as a whole- 
But. as so often happens, by 
the time everybody recognises 
the triumph of a particular 
trend, it is already in decline. 
From the iate lP60s to the end 
of the 1S70 1 ?. the manufac- 
turers’ consumer advertising, 
which i> made up largely of 
packaged groceries advertising, 
fe'.l from almost half the total 
in 1968 to less than 40 per cent 
in 1974. <md also in 1979, 
although the latter figure is 
somewhat misleading, as it was 
affected by an 11-week ITV 
strike. 

During the first half of the 
1970s, the main gainer in 
advertising share speared to be 
the classified category, which 
was the continuation of a trend 
started in the early 1960s 
when newspapers began to 
adopt a much more professional 
approach to selling classified 
pages. 

However, this advance ran 
out of steam in the mid-1970s, 
and the classified shore of 
advertising has been falling 


ever since, with every indica- 
tion that 19S0 will give classi- 
fied its lowest share of total 
advertising for a decade. In 
fact, the sector of advertising 
which gained most in share 
during the 1970s was “other 
display.” not a type of advertis- 
ing which is likely to signify 
much to most people, and there- 
fore one which requires closer 
examination. 

Dynamic 

“ Manufacturers* consumer 
advertising ” was a category 
invented to cover branded goods 
advertised directly to the con- 
sumer. The rest of display 
advertising falls into the rag- 
bag category of " other display.” 
What has made this area so 
dynamic? The table breaks 
down display advertising in 
television and major Press 
media into its component indus- 
trial sectors, so that we can 
compare the share of television 
and Press advertising of these 
sectors in 1973 — at the height of 
the advertising boom of the 
early 1970s —with 1976— a rela- 
tively ■ average year in trade 
cycle terms — and 1979, when 
demand for television was very 
high, a shortage exacerbated by 
the long strike. 

It is clear that most of the 
movements in shares had little 
to do with the trade cycle, as 
they seem to have continued 
through the decade. The most 
important change is obviously 
in “ consumables,” which again 
largely consist of packaged 
sroceries and similar products, 
nnd whose share of advertising 

both television and Press has 
dec 1 fieri significant’?'. 

The only two categories to 
•ocrrrjse their share of both 
television and Press are retail, 
whose growth in advertisin'; 

rs relatively ««»ii krnyim, 
and durables, a less wideJy- 


recognised growth area. AH 
retail and a considerable 
amount of dur .ble advertising 
(for instance, by gas and elec- 
tricity showrooms) would not 
count as MCA, and therefore 
go a long way towards explain- 
ing the 'rapid growth in the 
“other display" category seen 
in the table. 

Showing the figures in this 
way helps to dispel several 
widely-held myths about recent 
advertising in Britain. Far from 
being a growth area. Govern- 
ment advertising has lost share 
in both television and the Press. 
Equally, areas such as financial, 
industrial and service advertis- 
ing have moved to television, 
but, in relative terms at least, 
have cut back on their Press 
advertising. 

This switch of a number of 
leading Press advertising areas 
towards television during the 
1970s is perhaps the most impor- 
tant trend of the decade, and 
one which is likely to have 
major implications for the 
’flSOs. both in Britain and in 
Europe. The reason for this can 
be glimpsed by comparing retail- 
ing. which was the first and most 
important category to move to 
television, in 1976 and in 1979. 

It is clear that in the last few 
years, the rapid movement of 
retail advertising into television 
has stopped and even moved 
slightly into reverse. Few people 
clo»e tn the advertisin'* scene 
would doubt that the reason for 
this has been the shortage of 
television advertising time, 
caused in large part by other 
sectors such as finance and ser- 
vices, following the retail lead 
and shifting a considerable part 
of their advertising from Press 
to television. 

Tbe result bas been a rapid 
increase in TV rates, which in 
mm has led to some unfulfilled 
Potential demand for television 


TYPES OF ADVERTISING AS A 
UK ADVERTISING 


OF TOTAL 


Trade & 



MCA 

Display 

Classified 

Technical 

Financial 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1968 

49 

20 

20 

9 

2 

1970 

45 

22 

22 

10 

2 

1972 

44 

24 

21 

9 

2 

1974 

39 

25 

25 

9 

1 

1976 

41 

28 

22 

9 

1 

1978 

41 

27 

22 

9 

l 

1979 

39 

28 

22 

10 

1 


Source: Advertising Association. 


SHARE OF ADVERTISING BY INDIVIDUAL SECTOR 




TV 



Press 



1973 

1976 

1979 j 

1973 

1976 

1979 


% 

■% 

% 1 

% 

% 

% 

Retail 

3.6 

7.5 

7.2 

17.3 

23.9 

23.7 

Industrial 

0.9 

L9 

• 1.4 

7.0 

6.8 

6.6 

Financial 

0.7 

L8 

2.8 

12.7 

9.1 

9.9 

Government 

3.3 

1.9 

2.7 

4.8 

3.8 

4.1 

Services 

6.0 

52 

7 A 

10.4 

9.7 

9.9 

Durables 

I4J2 

17.4 

9.9 

22 J) 

23.0 

25.0 

Consumables 

69.8 

60.3 

54.1 

25.0 

23.7 

20.8 

Other 

L4 

2.8 

3.1 





Source: Media Expenditure Analysis. 


advertising moving back to the 
Press. 

Similar, -but normally even, 
greater, problems bedevil 
attempts to use television 
advertising ■ in many European 
countries — Germany, France 
and Italy being obvious cases 
—where TV advertising time is 
in short supply. But in all these 
countries there is evidence that 
just as in Britain, new types of 
advertiser are becoming 
interested ip television, and 
would like to use it to a greater 
extent if more time could be 
made available. 

One almost certain develop- 
ment in the next decade will be 
precisely such an increase in 
television advertising time. This 
will result partly from the 
creation of new channels 
(Channel 4 in the UK) but also 
from the spread of cable tele- 
vision and, perhaps most 
important of all, before the end 
of the decade the possibility 
that satellite television could 
provide advertisers with an 
almost unlimited number of .TV 
channels, even for those 
countries, such as Scandinavia, 
whose Governments do not per- 
mit the origination of television 
advertising within their own 
borders. 

Fruition 

If only some of these possi- 
bilities come to fruition, the 
trends of the 1970s might well 
suggest that a variety of product 
categories, whose advertising 
the Press used 'to claim as its 
own, might desert In large part 
to television over the next few 
years. By then, the packaged 
goods industries will no longer 
be the sole mainstay of tele- 
vision advertising, and the only 
blue chip accounts that agencies 
lust after. 

This type of advertising will, 
at best, merely be primus inter 
pares , among a variety of other 
accounts whose large budgets 
wiH make them automatically a 
source of excitement to the 
advertising community. 

The 1970s started with the 
confident prediction that the 
advertising of packaged goods 
was in decline, the more respect- 
able types of advertising, such 
as classified and governmental, 
were in the ascendant, and that 
as a result the Press was likely 
to benefit at the expense of 
television. 

Part of the prediction may 
have been accurate— we have 
seen that packaged grocery 
advertising has indeed declined, 
at least relatively. But the rest 
of the prediction has proved of 
very dubious value. 

The downturn in classified 
advertising and the swing of 
product categories from Press 
to television, accelerated by [ 
greater television availability, 1 
means that the 1980s look like 
a decade of television growth j 
and Press decline. But then 
the Press may well take con- 
solation from the mistakes of 
forecasters 10 years ago. 

Harold Lind 

Head of Information Services 
at AGB. 


Lull in outside pressures 
to regulate the industry 


A DECEPTIVE lull has settled 
over the advertising industry. 
Its enemies, those who want to 
tax and restrict it and tie it 
up in red tape, subject it to 
laws and regulations, seem to 
have disappeared. There are a 
few rumblings among EEC 
bureaucrats but in the main 
advertisers and agencies are 
getting on with their work of 
producing advertising without 
a second thought about future 
restrictions. This is something 
of a relief after the years when 
a continuous succession of 
threats undermined the indus- 
try's confidence. 

Advertising controls operate 
at three levels. There are con- 
trols emanating from Brussels; 
there are actions by the Govern- 
ment of the day; and there is 
the industry's own code of con- 
duct At the moment the adver- 
tising industry in Britain polices 
itself and forces advertisers who 
step out of line to withdraw 
the advert. 


Independence 


The media will never accept 
an adven which The Advertising 
Sandards Authority says is 
wrong and there has been no 
case of an advertiser persisting 
with one after the authority has 
objected to it. The industry’s 
main aim is to preserve this 
independence and avoid Gov- 
ernment legislation and the 
weight of the law interpreted 
by civH servants. 

The industry is still preening 
itself on the good report it got 
from the Office of Fair Trading's 
look at advertising. The study 
was set up by 'a Labour Minis- 
ter, Roy Hattersley, and com- 
pleted under a Conservative, 
Mrs. Sally Oppenheim, and the 
Director of Fair Trading's con- 


clusion was that really there 
was very little wrong with the 
way advertising operated in the 
UK. 

While the Conservative 
Government remains in office 
the industry need fear little in 
the way of new legislation. With 
a Labour government things 
might be very different Its 
Manifesto at the last Election 
Included proposals for a tax on 
advertising although when it 
was last in office it did nothing. 

The fact is that any tax on 
advertising would put up prices 
and also ruin many newspapers 
as well as reduce the ability 
of commercial television and 
radio to mount a popular 
service. 

In a reasonable world the 
argument that advertising when 
not purely informative, cuts the 
price of goods by pushing up 
sales and reducing the unit cost 
would be generally accepted, 
but the advertising industry 
cannot ignore the possibility 
that an extreme Labour govern- 
ment might tiy to destroy it 
for theoretical reasons. Its best 
defence is to ensure that it 
keeps its house very much in 
order. 

In recent years the EEC has 
caused almost as much panic 
as the Labour Party among the 
minority in the advertising 
business who worry about the 
broader principles of their 
trade. In West Germany and 
Scandinavia, there are much 
tougher legislative, controls on 
advertising, and as the EEC has 
moved - towards a uniform 
system there was the likelihood 
of it adopting the German 
legislative approach to adver- 
tising rather than the British 
policy of self-regulation. 

Now Brussels is more alive 


to the differences among the 
Community’s member states and 
although there are study papers 
on tighter controls on tobacco 
and alcohol advertising and 
advertising to children circulat- 
ing, they are very flimsy clouds 
on a far horizon. About the 
only change of a legislative 
nature likely to affect advertis- 
ing is tbe possibility that the 
Office of Fair Trading's working 
party suggestion of a long-stop 
statutory power to back up tbe 
industry’s system should be 
implemented. But in the main 
new laws on advertising are 
very low. on any Governments 
list of priorities. 

This lack of political in- 
terest is mirrored by an absence 
of public concern about adver- 
tising recently. The Advertis- 
ing Association has been moni- 
toring popular disaffection 
about numerous institutions for 
many years and the proportion 
of the community which thinks 
that advertising is a bad ifornig 
and tn need of reform has 
steadily declined to. an almost 
unnoticeable minority. 

Minority 

However, there are pressure 
groups whioh can catch the 
headlines and carry some 
weight. In particular some doc- 
tors _ who want even tig hter 
restrictions or even a complete 
ban on the advertising of 
tobacco and alcohol products. 
But so far they- remain a 
ninority in their profession. 

Even so. the Advertising 
Standards Authority constantly 
keeps its Code under review and 
last year tightened up oa drinks 
advertising fay forcing up the 
age Emit of those appearing in 
advertisements, they must now 
look 21 or over. The authority 


also strengthened the parts of 
the Code which try to prevent 
any suggestion that drinking is 
necessary for social success. Tbe 
basic aim is to educate the in- 
dustry, and in particular the 
agencies, about what is permis- 
sible and to encourage anyone 
. with doubts over a particular 
creative approach to contact the 
authority before work on the 
advertising is completed, thus 
saving time and money. 

In practice, any tightening up 
does not restrict tbe creative 
personnel in agencies, rather it 
encourages them to look for 
mew approaches. In tobacco 
advertising for example, toe- 
aaithority’s support for cam- 
paigns - which de-personalise 
smoking have contributed to 
the' appearance of award-win- 
ning campaigns like that for 
Benson and Hedges, which gets 
away from trite statements and 
makes' its appeal through set- 
ting the pack In artistic back- 
grounds. 

All tobacco* campaigns have 
to be approved by the authority 
but, if anything, advertising in 
tails area has improved, at least 
creatively, since the rules were 
more firaly applied. 

3 ,ul1 in critici sm 
of advertising at the moment 
its practitioners should not 
relax. It was in the same 
complacent mood that they 
f^ Ied « Brighton in 1974 
SJl > Advertising Associa- 

, J3SS r ®S M - 0nl y to face 
iiSft ? f ri ^' d con- 
fr °^ J Mr3 - Shirley Williams 
if they did not put their house 
in order. 

^ Mostly 
had moved from complacency 
to reform and the current 
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IF YOU WERE LESS 
INTERESTED IN NAME DROPPING 
THAN STAYING AT A GOOD HOTEL 
YOU’D STAY AT THE TARA. 

With a good number of minute facilities, and a bill atthe 

Hotels to stay at in-London . end that won't make your hair 
these days, sometimes the fallout. 

choice appears to be a difficult We at TARA know this.Vw=ve 

one. been practicing it for 7 years. 

Its not really. Situated in Central London 

Forget ail the Razamataz and (Kensington), we have 840 
the fine sounding names. What bedrooms, a choice of 
you really want is a bit of style, interesting restaurants, bars 
some super service, up to the and the most exciting nightspot 

in London— TINGLES— and our 
f 1 |T~3Tp standard twin room with bath. 

I \ (with optional airconditioning) 

I LONDON] Sounds good doesn't it 

We ihink once you've tried 
us, vou’11 be back again to try us 
again. 

Ring us on 01- 937 72 TL 


HOTEL 


ra 1 '"- 


pre 




for tiff. 





The London Tara Hotel 
Scandale Place | 
Kensington, London W8 5SR. 

Tet 01-937 7211 1 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


TEL No. 
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1981 


The Fi n ancial Times proposes to publish the 
following Media Surveys next year: — 

— FUTURE OF INDEPENDENT 
BROADCASTING 

Wednesday, 8 April Z 

Broadcasting is entering a stage of unprecedented y'i 
innovation, with new TV franchises; satellites; a 

fourth channel, new radio stations. In .this' Survey ' 
the Financial Times will be looking. at the future 
developments of commercial TV,, radio and 
ancillary industries. 

— ADVERTISING 

Wednesday, 21 October 

The Financial Times’ an^ai ^^ew of the 
industry, widely read by advertisers, media owners 
and agencies. • ‘ 7 

.. » '.Jt,. > 

For further detoSk iplcos 6 contact: 

Peter dlAgirilar 
Advertisement Department 
Financial Thnes/Praeken House : 

10 Cannon Street, London EC4P 4BY 

01-248 8000 Extn. 7148 
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Television on her" * 


Trade and All 


100 

100 

200 

200 

100 

100 

100 


103 

UO 

isa 

100 

98 

106 

HO 

117 

129 

189 

126 

115 

127 

268 

138 

154 

178 

179 

137 

158 

162 

165 

155 

144 

191 

151 

162 

189 

179 

174 

156 

183 

162 

174 

245 

238 

218 

178 

214 

194 

314 

318 

307 

274 

211 

275 

251 

270 

384 

399 

233 

233 

388 

319 

330 

376 

559 

386 

Z45 

458 

383 

383 


Retailers’ expenditure rises 


finandaU classified and trade 
Source; Advertising Association. 


and technical. **Postero and transport, cinema and 


ESTIMATED MEDIA EXPENDITURE BY PRODUCT GROUP 
(£m) 


Product Group 

Classified . ; 

Retail 

Industrial 

. Household and Leisure 

Food. 

Drink and Tobacco 

Toiletries and Medical 

Anto 

Savings and Financial ! 

Tourism, E attainment. Foreign 

Government 

Nationalised Industries 

Publishing, Books 

Clothing 

Charily. Education 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1971 1975 1976 1977 1978 


TOTAL 


119 

119 

150 

213 

228 

218 

255 

327 

402 

476 

56 

63 

84 

114 

134 

163 

206 

260 

307 

355 

71 

70 

81 

95 

103 

111 

130 

168 

212 

258 

54 

59 

68 

84 

79 

87 

113 

-150 

204 

230 

63 

70 

82 

88 

81 

89 

112 

144 

165 

166 

46 

50 

55 

64 

65 

73 

97 

111 

Z2Z 

148 

32 

' 35 

39 

48 

50 

53 

66 

77 

86 

98 

19 

18 

23 

29 

23 

33 

43 

56 

75 

93 

23 

28 

39 

39 

36 

36 

44 

57 

70 

84 

22 

24 

26 

30 

32 

34 

39 

47 

63 

75 

14 

16 

17 

21 

21 

21 

22 

26 

37 

42 

12 

14 

16 

19 

18 

18 

23 

28 

34 

41 

9 

U 

13 

16 

17 

16 

20 

26 

32 

34 

13 

12 

13 

12 

10 

12 

15 

18 

21 

23 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

554 

591 

708 

874 

900 

967 

1,188 

1.499 

L834 2,129 


Source: Advertising Association. 
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Advertising Standards Auth- 
ority system, which actively 
canvasses criticisms from the 
public, had an almost instant 
birth. 

The quick reaction nf the 
advertising industry slaved off 
legislation then but any future 
reprimand might lead to less 
palatable results. Last year 
there were 3,367 public com- 
plaints about advertisements to 
the ASA of which fewer than 
a third led to an investigation. 
But of these two thirds of the 
complaints were found to be 
justified and the advertisers 
changed their copy. 

In The majority of instances 
the complaint related to a mail 
order offer, usually the failure 
of the advertiser to supply the 
goods paid for in a seasonable 
time. This year there has been 
a 70 per cent increase, so far, 
in the number of complafnfs 
but as far as the authority is 
concerned this does not mean 


a rise in the amount of mal- 
practice, just that its advertis- 
ing, handled by a new agency, 
has hit home more effectively. 
The number of justified 
criticisms has not increased 
appreciably. 

The authority covers only 
Press and poster advertising. 
The television contractors have 
their own control system, ^re- 
vetting all the commercials 
shown and sending back about 
20 per cent of scripts for 
changes to be made. The main 
■aim is to ensure that TV com- 
mercials never cause a public 
stir and by being perhaps 
too rigid the Independent Tele- 
vision Contractors Association 
has managed to keep its nose 
particularly dean. 

All the time it attempts to 
move in line with public 
opinion over such issues as 
nudity but in the main the 
commercials are beacons of 
cleanliness and order when 
compared with the programmes 


they pay for. The creative 
personnel in agencies complain 
periodically but the television 
companies are not going to do 
anything to endanger their 
franchises. - 

Keeping in step with public 
opinion is the vital link. To 
look at commercials of 20 years 
ago is fascinating. In some 
respects— what children get up 
to, for instance — we have 
tightened up appreciably in 
the interests of setting a good 
example. In others, such as 
social mores, we are much 
more liberal. 

At the moment advertising 
is not an area of concern, but 
it is still at the whim of politi- 
cal change and no one should 
forget that it was complacent 
in early 1974 and would not 
have brought in changes now 
‘considered to be quite right 
and proper if the industry had 
hot been prompted by its 
critics, if not opponents. 

Tbomcroft 


TOTAL ADVERTISING ex- 
penditure rose to £2, 129m in 
1979, about 16 per cent up on 

1978. However, when account 
is taken of media rate inflation, 
the real ” increase in expendi- 
ture was only 1 per cent 

This small increase, over a 
period of rapidly-rising real 
personal incomes and increasing 
consumer spending, is ex- 
plained mainly by the TTV 
strike In the second half of the 
year. Although a great deal of 
the lost TV revenue was even- 
tually spent on other media, or 
oo TV when the commercial 
stations resumed transmission, 
much of what would have been 
1979 advertising .revenue was 
actually carried , over into 1980. 

The absence of Tfmes News- 
papers for much of 1979 also 
almost certainly led to a loss 
of both display and classified 
revenue, but the effect was not 
very great 'since a large propor- 
tion of the revenue lost to TNL 
was spent in other media during 

1979. 

Calculations 

The latest Advertising Asso- 
ciation calculations suggest that 
bad neither the TV nor the 
TNL dispute occurred, total UK 
advertising revenue would have 
Increased by about 3 per cent 
between 2978 and 1979. Since 
1979 was almost certainly a 
“ peak of the trade cycle ” year 
for advertising (tbe current 
recession in business activity 
will certainly lead to a fall in 
total advertising revenue in 
19801. these figures show that 
advertising expenditure, despite 
substantial growth in real terms 
since 1975, did not recover 
sufficiently to pass the previous 
peak in expenditure recorded 
in 1973. 

One reason for this apparent 
long-term decline in total 
advertising expenditure is the 
fact that manufacturers’ con- 
sumer advertising (that is 
advertising from the private 
sector aimed at the general 
public) was substantially lower 
in 1979 than it was in 1973. 
even when allowance is made 
for the effects of the various • 
industrial disputes. 

Part of the explanation for 
this relative decline in MCA. 
expenditure can be found by 
examining the trends in expen- 
diture of the various product 
sectors that go to make up total 
expenditure. 

There has been a rapid 
growth of retailer advertising 
Tel-itive to the other categories 
n? vvpenditure. and in parti- 


cular relative to manufacturers' 
. consumer advertising. The in- 
creasing share of consumers' 
expenditure taken by the major 
retail chains (both food and 
non-food) over the past decade 
has clearly led to a new need 
to advertise the “ chain " in 
much tiie same way that brand 
advertising is used to distin- 
guish manufactured goods. 

There has been a consider- 
able debate in recent years as 
to whether retail advertising is 
actually replacing manufac- 
turers advertising — particularly 
in the fast moving consumer 
goods area. Whether this is true 
or sot there can be little doubt 
that the growth of the big retail 
chains has fundamentally 
.altered the balance of power 
between retailer and manufac- 
turer and this change has been 
and continues to be reflected in 
the relative growth of retailer 
advertising. 

However, this changing pat- 
tern of revenue goes only part 
of the way towards explaining 
tbe apparent decline of adver- 
tising revenue since the pre- 
vious peak year of 1973. 
Various explanations have been 
put- forward, ranging from the 
declining profit levels of UK 
industry, through to the fact 
that 1973 was a wholly excep- 
tional year, owing to the mas- 
sive consumer expenditure 
boom which took place. 

Both these explanations — 
and others — may have some 
validity. On balance, however, 
the most probable explanation 
is simply that the amplitude of 
tbe advertising trade cycle is so 
wide that comparing any two 
individual years is not parti- 
cularly instructive. 

What is absolutely clear, 
nevertheless, is that on any 
average measure — taking 
periods of years together to 
even out the good years and 
bad years — advertising expen- 
diture as a whole is not growing 
rapidly; it has in fact been 
rather static for most of the 
1970s. 

So much for what is being 
spent on advertising, and by 
whom. The most interesting 
aspect of how the advertising 
money is being spent is just bow 
little change has taken place in 
the shares of the various media 
of total display advertising since 
the early 1970s. 

Although television’s share of 
display expenditure grew quite 
rapidly through the 1960s, the 
share of all the media sectors 
with the exception of radio, 
remained remarkably static 
through, the 1970s. Commercial 


radio revenue grew from £Im in 
1970 to £52m in 1979, but the 
proportion of display expendi- 
ture spent on radio was still 
only 4 per cent last year. 

Breaking down the main com- 
ponents of Press display adver- 
tising into its constituent parts 
— national newspapers, regional 
newspapers, inagazznes and 
periodicals, and directories — 
reveals a very similar situation. 
Although real growth overall 
occurred, the proportion of ex- 
penditure taken by each sector 
remained remarkably constant 
throughout tbe 2970s. 

Some change in the break- 
down of classified expenditure 
Is apparent bnt again it is hardly 
of major proportions. Total 
revenue going to national news- 
papers from classified advertis- 
ing increased in absolute terms 
between 1970 and 1979, but tbe 
share of expenditure fell from 
about 20 per cent in the early 
2970s to 16 per cent in 1979. The 
share of classified revenue going 
to magazines remained almost 
perfectly constant between 2960 
and 1979 and the small propor- 
tional fall in national newspaper 
expenditure was made up by in- 
creases in regional newspapers 
and directories. 

Comparison 

Since 1960 classified advertis- 
ing clearly has been a major 
growth area in total, increasing 
in size much more rapidly than 
any other individual type of 
advertising. However, making 
the comparison between 1970 
and 1979, the small " other 
media " sector, including posters 
and transport advertising, 
cinema and radio, has shown the 
greatest growth. 

Over both periods, if allow- 
ance is made for the TV strike 
in 1979. television growth has 
exceeded that of the Press, not 
surprisingly in view of the 
growth in ownership of TV sets 
in the 1960s and growth in the 
ownership of colour TV sets in 
the 1970s. 

The only other major sector 
of expenditure, trade and tech- 
nical journals, has performed 
very much In line with total 
advertising expenditure, show- 
ing growth hut only maintaining 
its share overall of total advertis- 
ing-expenditure, 

Mike Waterson 

Director of Research at the 
Advertising Association. 
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Automated body framing lines at work oji the BL 
Metro (above): the car makers are likely to spend 
well over £100m on advertising this year. Below: 
Tesco’s Operation Checkout, which fuelled the price 
and advertising rivalry between V.K. retailers 
















(Don't let ambitious clients near this? 

THEBES 

(Dangerous in the wrong hands? 

THE TELEGRAPH 

(Will become the Banquo to Fleet Street's 
Macbeth? GUARDIAN 

(We laughed and laughed ? 

BBC 

We are a £5 million media agency. 

Our prime business isthe planningand buying of time 
and space. But we can also fill it for you by liaising 
with creative independents (like the people who pro- 
ducedthisad). 

If you are interested in findingouf whyourciients 


(Included in our best buying list? 

BASS 

(Brilliant most responsive? 

FOSTER CALLEAR 

(Tremendous, the effect is great? 
PETERBOROUGH DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

(Well researched, planned with flan; great buy ? 
EMAP NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 

say such nice things about us, please come along and 
see ourcase histories. Call Terry Bygraves or Peter Bone. 

BYGRAVES BONE 

Rate cards plundered, pillaged and raped to order: 

BYGRAVES BONE&ASSOC1ATES LIMITED, 

RADNOR HOUSE, 95 REGENT STREET, LONDON W1R 7TF. 01-7348752/3 


If youVe never advertised on TV before, we 
understand. 

If the recession is putting pressure on your 
advertising budget, we understand. 

Or maybe you have a sleepy brand thafs not 
doing what it could. We understand that, too. 

Unfortunately understanding simply isn’t 
enough. 

We know that value for money in advertising 
is more important to you than ever. 

That’s why Thames Television have set up a 
new division to assist advertisers with such problems. 

Task Force is a specialist unit manned by a 
highly experienced team with a gift for making things 
happen. And, let’s face it, if nobody takes the initiative, 
nothing happens. 

Unlike the majority of television sales depart- 
ments, we have the time to become closely involved 


with every project However unusual However new 
in concept 

We want to help new advertisers to reach die 
UK/s biggest TV audience (die Thames area covers 
over 25% of the total population). 

It's our job to prove that Thames Television 
delivers first class results. We don’t promise to get 
you on to TV But we do promise to try. After all, if 
your first campaign has die right effect, we reckon 
you’ll be back for more. 

To find out more about 
how Thames Task Force can 
help you, ring Tim Clifton, 
now 

If you’re at all nervous 
about TV advertising, 
remember, it could be just 

the tonic you need. 39 DeVfereGanterc, London W85AS7. 

Telephone 01-5812622/3/4/5. 
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TASKFORCE 


Agencies slow to use 
electronic media 


Few agencies have made real efforts to interest their clients in electronic media although 6,000 Prestel 
sets are in use. Here one is being put to work in a London travel agency 


WHAT SHOULD the relation- 
ship between an advertising 
agency and a new medium under 
development ? Should the 
agency sit back and wait for the 
new medium to prove itself, and 
then (and only then) enter the 
new arena at the head of its 
list of clients? 

Or should it become an active 
developer, seeking to promote 
and consolidate the new medium 
In advance of any direct com- 
mitment from its clients but in 
the belief that such a policy is 
in the long-term interest of both 
clients and the agency itself? 

This is the question that has 
been posed starkly by the 
development of new electronic 
media such as viewdata, both 
here and abroad. The question 
remains a forceful one irrespec- 
tive of any Judgment about the 
rate of progress of viewdata in 
any particular country, or about 
viewdata’s chances against com- 
peting ideas. 

For example, the fact that the 
Prestel viewdata service in the 
UK certainly has been slower 
to take off than many had hoped, 
does not explain why the 
advertising agencies are 
conspicuous by their absence 
from the viewdata scene. By 
contrast, in Germany, where the 
Bildschirmrext viewdata service 
is now in full market trial, a 
number of prominent agencies 
have set themselves up as 
centres of expertise in the use 
of this new outlet 

British agencies have certainly 
kept an eye pn viewdata, and 
some are knowledgeable about 
it. However, when it comes to • 
putting money and resources 
behind its development the 
attitude has been one of caution. 
The agencies, with honourable 
exceptions, have declined to take 
their interest any further or 
faster than the interest shown 
by their clients — in other words, 
they have chosen to follow 
rather than lead. 

This may sound unfair to 
those agencies, still only a few, 
that have made real efforts to 
interest clients in exploiting the 
new medium. But often the 
presentation to clients has been 
made in traditional agency 


terms — can you advertise your 
goods or good name by this 
medium ? — and the decision has 
revolved around ail too f amiliar 
arguments about costs per 
thousand, that inevitably look 
weak with, at the moment, only 
6,000 Prestel sets in use. It has 
proved very hard, even for 
those- who have tried, to think 
their way out of the traditional 
mould. 


Opportunity 


These comments could sound 
like sour grapes, were it not for 
two other factors. One is that 
in Germany. Holland and in all 
likelihood elsewhere.. a signifi- 
cant number of agencies have 
seen viewdata not just as a 
medium into which to push 
existing clients (or not), .but as 
a business opportunity warrant- 
ing the creation of viewdata 
departments with their own 
creative and executive staff and 
their own equipment. 

All this is geared to bringing 
business to the agency from new 
clients who want to try out 
viewdata, and in the process to 
discover, tabula rasa, what view- 
data can or cannot do in its own 
terms. 

The second fact is that in the 
UK a new industry rapidly get- 
ting established to exploit- those- 
new opportunities. There are 
now up to a dozen so-called 
umbrella companies active on 
the UK viewdata scene, mainly 
new companies or new offshoots, 
whose role is in essence to take 
material from a client, re-inter- 
pret it in terms of the viewdata 
medium, apply creative skills to 
its presentation, and then physi- 
cally put it into the medium 
(in this case, onto the Prestel 
computer system). These new 
companies are between them 
now picking up quite substan- 
tial revenues. 

However, their role is so 
closely anhlagous to the basic 
role of the standard advertising 
agency that it must raise the 
question of whether the agency 
business is now exhibiting . the 
same conservatism, the same 
inability to think' and concep- 


tualise outside the traditional 
definition of its function, as 
the publishing, printing and 
other industries often have 
been accused of. and rightly. 

The proof that this is a valid 
question is not some as yet 
unproven hypothesis that view- 
data and similar electronic 
marvels are going to sweep the 
world and alter the shape of 
all our lives (such absurd 
claims have been made and do 
nobody any good), but the 
observable and bread-and-butter 
fact that money is being earned 
from it by other people in the 
UK, and by the same type of 
people in other countries. 

The problem is that tradi- 
tional ideas of advertising do 
not usually work on viewdata. 
The ground rules, physical 
characteristics, usage patterns, 
user reactions and cost struc- 
tures are quite different to 
those of newspapers, maga- 
zines or television. Not surpris- 
ingly, if yon approach viewdata 
with the wrong set of precon- 
ceptions, you make nothing of 
it and get nothing out of it. 

To give but three examples 
of how viewdata is different It 
is a “ choice ” medium in which 
the viewer/user/ reader (we do 
not yet have a word for this 
person, rather in tbe same way 
as the BBC back in the 1930s 
wrestled for ages about what to 
call the person looking at tele- 
vision) has to make a deliberate 
and conscious choice to look at 
something. In other words, the 
standard relationship between 
editorial content and surround- 
ing advertisements that charac- 
erises the printed page, simply 
does not apply. 

Second, and consequently, the 
idea .that the “advertiser" is 
somehow riding piggy-back on 
a medium and audience created 
by tbe “editorial" and “pub- 
lishing " people, does not apply 
either. 

Third, what you can say on 
viewdata, and what functions 
you can use it for. are different 
from the newspaper or maga- 
zine page, or indeed from Hie 
TV slot. You have to re-think 
from tbe start, and the criti- 


cism levelled at UK agencies is 
not that they should have leapt 
in blindfold, but that they have 
not managed, by and large, to 
get tbe blindfold off in the find' 
place. 

What then is the scope of 
viewdata? The range ofappUc*. 
tions, and of limitations, has yet 
to be properly explored (that 
indeed is the whole point). Bqt 
it seems clear that a company 
may wish to use viewdata (or 
some similar system, since this 
argument is not dependent upon 
a particular example of the new 
electronic technologies or upon 
its relative success or failure), 
for a variety of purposes. 

These include: communica- 
tion between a company and its 
clients: between itself and its 
own branches . or its own 
managers: between the company 
and its agents; the company and 
the financial community; those 
who deal in its products; and 
between itself and its salesmen, 
and perhaps, but by no means 
certainly, between itself and the 
public at large. 

Functions 

Many nf these are marketing 
rather than pure advertising 
functions 'perhaps they all are), 
as when a mail order house uses 
viewdata to transmit and collate 
orders, or a bank uses it to give 
account information to its 
customers, or a credit card com- 
pany to gain new names and an' 
edge in the fierce battle between 
rival cards. ; 

But the point is that money 
is spent, either in-house or with 
some sort of outside agency, or 
contractor, to develop these 
applications. 

But if these are not 
advertising functions, then what 
business are they of advertising: 
agencies? Such is the question.: 
that gets asked. The answer 
surely lies in putting the ques- 
tion the other way round. If 
other people can make it their ; 
business, why not the advertis- 
ing agencies? 

Rex Winsbnrv 
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ADVERTISING XI 


Michael Thompson-Noel talks to two top London advertising men: to Jeremy Bullmore, chairman 
„ Thompson, about advertising’s worth, and to Martin Boase, chairman of Boase Massimi 

romtt, who argues that effective advertising should never play safe. 

PROFILE: JEREMY BULLMORE 

The need for feedback 


HAVE ADVERTISERS really 
changed their spots ? Are they 
regarding their advertising 
monies as an investment and 
not a cost. One man who in 
recent years has contributed as 
much In a sensible understand- 
ing of advertising's role is 
Jeremy Bnllmore, the London 
chairman of J. Waiter 
Thompson. 

As JWT’s creative director 
for more than 12 years, he is 
as much at home -with the tinsel 
and imagery of his profession 
as anybody else; but almost 
more than anybody else, he can 
brush aside irrelevance and 
describe advertising's worth. 

In an interview in this news- 
paper in 1978, he said that in- 
creasingly, there was a risk that 
advertising was going to be 
seen as a cosmetic; that in- 
creasingly it was being 
evaluated on a non-functional 
basis, and that there was a 
danger that some people who 
were paying for it bad forgotten 
what they were paying for. 

“ If you go back to the 
beginning of advertising,” he 
said, “ the manufacturer or the 
retailer simply put a sign. . . 
Nobody got in a twitch whether 
it was creative or not. You were 
malting a public statement and 
commitment 1 don’t think that 
element of advertising has been 
stressed for years." 

Investment 



Perhaps 

changed? 


the times have 
Mr. Bullmore now 


"The most important thing 
of all is that companies have 
got to make or provide goods 
or services chat people want 
All the evidence suggests that 
price is not the dominant factor. 
It is satisfaction: ‘Have I got 
my money's worth? 1 ” 

He says there is an uniden- 
tified value to advertising that 
has not been pinpointed and 


believes that advertisers are in- certainly cannot be quantified, 
creasingly recognising advertis- "It is this: that if you admer- 


ing*s value as an investment, 
and that, like any other form 
of expenditure, they should ex- 
pect to get a return on it, 
"But much more fundament- 
ally," be says, “I believe that 
the companies which are suc- 
ceeding in this country and in 


tise. you are saying to indivi- 
dual people: ‘ I want your 
custom. You are important’ 

“You have got to get a feed- 
back. to find out what real 
people are looking for and 
think about what you make, and 
that feeds right back to 


wbo matter, which is you and 1 
and 55m others. 

“I am convinced, without 
any evidence whatsoever, that 
there is a commercial snobbery 
in this country which has 
replaced social snobbery. It is 
not regarded as worthy to trade. 
We cast trade as something 
rather trivial" 

He says the availability of 
advertising excites companies 
to introduce improvements, so 
that it is a spur to development 
and improvement 


Expensive 


others are recognising that acti- research and development, inno- 


vitij, innovation — above all, 
trying to understand and pre- 
dict what people want to buy 
or do — involves advertising, 
even If advertising is only a 
small part of the whole. 

" New plant new technology, 
finding out what people want to 
buy, what their attitudes are — 
all that is important and only 
then does advertising come into 
Play. _ 


vation. recognition of social 
change, recognition that price 
is not everything and that value 
is by definition unquantifiable. 

“The amazing thing that 
comes to those who advertise 
is not that they sell more, 
which they may. not that they 
sell the same at a higher price, 
which they may. but that they 
enjoy a much more direct 
connection with the only people 


“ Take washing machines — 
an elegant example. It was 
perfectly clear to Lever 
Brothers 15 years ago that the 
fully - automatic washing 
machine was going to take over 
from the twin tub, despite the 
fact that the former is more 
expensive. 

" Lever’s understood the 
difference between cost and 
value — that people would pay 
more for something that 
delivered more. Persil Auto- 
matic. which is what you put in 
automatic machines, is now the 
biggest selling washing powder 


PROFILE: MARTIN BOASE 


Fighting the battle 
for style and taste 


JUST AS ADVERTISERS worry 
about advertising's worth, so 
they are concerned about the 
quality of creative talent that 
their budgets employ. Must big 
equal bland? Can safe equal 
good? 

One man who takes a con- 
sistent and determined stand in 
this area is Martin Eoase. 
chairman of Boase Massimi 
Pollitt an agency that, accord- 
ing to its chairman, does not 
simply occupy the middle 
ground between creative agency 
and marketing agency, but has 
secured a high profile both for 
its research work and its 
creative output A claim justi- 
fied, it appears, by its growth, 
its clients and its popularity in 
the ratings. 

According to Martin Boase: 
'* Good advertising doesn't have 
to be bad — meaning that 
effective advertisements don’t 
have to be irritating, vulgar, 
tasteless or lacking in style. 

“ We ought to be humble 
enough to accept that we still 
know little enough about how 
advertising actually works to 
give style and taste the benefit 
of the doubt” 

Adventurous 

He insists that London, over 
the past seven years, has 
become not only a haven of 
adventurous advertising, but 
the pioneer of new techniques 
— in contrast to American 
advertising's scurrying for 
safety. 

“ I suspect it’s partly because 
the budgets there are so 
enormous that the pressures to 
reduce risk are absolutely huge. 
When it comes to losing a $30m 
or $40m account, the pressures 
to go for something that might 
not be the right answer to a 
problem but is certainly an 
acceptable answer to the 
advertiser-client are over- 
bearing. 

“Safe advertising.'’ he says, 
“is blandness — kidding your- 
self that you’ve created some- 
thing that is interesting to 
watch from the audience's point 
of view, but in fact ends up 
being a list of product attri- 
butes that don't change 
attitudes. 

" I hesitate to call advertising 
an art. It's much more suitably 
called a craft, and I certainly 
jib at calling it a science, or 
even quasi-science. It’s a lot 
more rational than the public 
would believe, but it isn’t 

scientific.” 
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He says the system of 
advertising controls as has 
developed in this counLry — part 
statutorily enforced, part volun- 
tary — has proved far better than 
any rival scheme proposed in 
Brussels, and infinitely better 
than the move towards enforced 
corrective advertising wit- 
nessed in America. 

“ One of the beliefs that we 
hold, iu common with other 
agencies, is that by definition, 
advertisements that you do not 
notice serve no purpose at all. 
. . . There is an awful lot of 
invisible advertising about. It 
may be the result of caution, the 
invention of advertisements by 
committee, but for years the 
whole dichotomy has been 
between adventurousness on the 
one hand, and irrelevance on 
the other, resulting in a polari- 
sation between the safe and 
bland and the risqu£ and vulgar 
that is equally off-beam. 


“One of the great traps that 
people fall into is exaggerating 
the tasks that advertising can 
perform. It s usually done far 
reasons of self-importance, not 
commercial gain. An absolutely 
clear-cut definition of the role 
of advertising is essential.” 

1 asked him what he would 
do if a certain well-known 
fUKl account was brought 
bleeding to his door. “ What 
we would do with greater 
rigour than anybody else is 
apply a larger number of 
brighter intellects to studying 
what could and could not be 
done, to what their problem 
was, to defining, even more 
incisively than anybody else, 
how one might solve that prob- 
lem. and then to checking it 
out." 

There is nothing like speak- 
ing up: it's how advertising 
started. 


by far in this country. 

“Look at the machines. The 
machines are not made by 
British manufacturers, who be- 
lieved that people would buy on 
price, so that they went on 
making twin tubs . . . There is 
literally no profitable manufac- 
turing company in this country 
making fully automatic washing 
machines. 

44 The powder, yes. The much 
derided soap powder companies 
have proved themselves infi- 
nitely better and more far- 
sighted than — back to snobbeiy 
—the companies, which made 
the machines, all of which are 
now imported.” 

He stresses that successful 
manufacturers do not use 
advertising in lieu of R & D; 
they use it when they have done 
everything else. 

“Japanese motor cars have 
got a bigger share of the 
market in this country not 
because they have spent more 
on advertising per car. which 
they have, but because they 
found out what kind of car 
people wanted first, and then 
told people they’d got it They 
deserve to win.” 
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In the South 

its completely Indispensable. 


Total population 
SOUTH GERMANY 



Total reach 

0/ 

so 


Iota! reach 

% 

sz 

840.000 

5,8 

SZ 

160.000 

8,6 

FAZ 

1.40.000 

1,0 

FAZ 

10.000 

0,8 

WELT 

100.000 

0,7 

WELT 

20.000 

1,2 


Occupation of head of household: 

self-employed 

SOUTH GERMANY ' 


That's why... 


For additional information please contact 
our exclusive U.S. advertising representatives: 
INTA Advertising, Inc., 1560 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10036 - Tel. (21 2) 575 - 9292 


Or write to us in Munich: 

Suddeutscher Verlag GmbH, Marketing Service 
P.O. Box 202220, D-8 Munich 2, Germany 



Are you communicating clearly? 


>bu’re probably happy wfth.the . 

consumer advertising you’re running. - . • r 
But as you know well, there3s more to your total 
corporate communications strategy than that 
Simply because today a company's “audience" goes 
a lot wider than its customers. 
Shareholders Employees. Government— national 
and focaL The EEC. Special -interest groups Suppliers. 
The national -and international -financial community 
All are interested in your company, 
for different reasons 
All can be crucial to your future prospects 
And all demand ever-increasing amounts of 
factual, relevant and responsible information. 
Charles Barker CBC specialises in corporate 
and business communications 
We’ve pioneered new methods of corporate^ 
financial, employee and political communication. 

Wb>b the largest agency in Europe that is 
more interested in your corporate strategy than 
in your fattest consumer account „ 

And if you’re concerned with your company^ 
communications strategy- whether 
you're thinking of advertising, financial reporting, 
employee communications or public 
reiattons-you’d^most certainty find it a 
profitable and worthwhile experience to find 
out just how much we can offer ' 


Stop Press 

Just published: a research document 
-based on 2J50 interviews with 
senior decision- makers- anatysing City 
reactions to, and requirements ot, the 
Annual Report and Accounts 
This guide to what a key audience expects 
and wants of the most valuable 
corporate document you produce ' 
every year costs just £6a 
And we’ll send ittoyouattheefrop ' 
of a coupon. 



Charles Barker CBC 

Corporate and Business Communications 
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ADVERTISING XII 


Independents challenge the agencies 


THE ADVERTISING agencies 
ntfght be rightly concerned that 
the great advertising boom is 
nearing its end and that 1981 
will turn out to be the long- 
prophesied bad year, but for 
their pinprick competitors, 
the independent media buyers, 
there still seems to be plenty of 
potential growth around. 

Indeed, the independents 
have expanded so rapidly in 
recent years that they are now 
more than pinpricks for the 
major agencies: they are an 
established part of the adver- 
tising scene handling about 
£150m of billings in 1980. Their 
numbers have climbed steadily 
from two in 1970 to 30 now. 

The independents started up 
in the UK to answer a particu- 
lar situation. North American 
TV promotion companies, such 
as K-Tel and Ronco, wanted to 
advertise heavily on British 
television, but their commercials 
had been made across the At- 
lantic. All they needed in the 
UK was a good media buyer, 
and they found one in Paul 
Green, whose Media Buying Ser- 
vices is still the largest indepen- 
dent company. But as soon as 
independent media-buying shops 
appeared they evoked a quick 
response among many British 
advertisers who were becoming 
dissatisfied with the full service 
agency. 

Advantages 

There had always been a few 
companies that prepared their 
own advertising — C & A was 
a classical example — but soon 
more, mainly small and 
specialised companies, saw ad- 
vantages in buying advertising 
services off the peg from ex- 
perts, creative work here, media 
there. 

The development of the 
independents symbolised deep 
changes in the advertising 
industry in the 1970s. The lead- 
ing advertisers were building 
up their marketing knowledge 
and losing some of their awe 
of the top advertising agencies. 
They were starting to recruit 
the more intelligent young 
graduates and acquiring ex- 
pertise — in research and plan- 
ning — which in the past the 
agencies had provided. 

There was a feeling mat 
agencies were living off the 
sales successes of their clients 
and the fixed 15 per cent com- 
mission seemed more and more 
of an anachronism, especially 
with heavy TV campaigns where 


me media expenditure was out 
of all proportion to the cost of 
creating the commercial. 

Although companies were 
reluctant to commit themselves 
to in-house agencies, despite the 
precedent of Unilever and 
Lintas. there was a keenness 
to experiment, to put the odd 
brand or new development pro- 
duct out to a creative consul- 
tancy and a media buying house. 

The disappearance of a fixed 
commission in 1978 has intensi- 
fied the willingness to try 
alternatives although around 
two-thirds of all advertising is 
still paid for at the commission 
rate. Suddenly what had seemed 
adventurous and perhaps 
dangerous was respectable and 
managing directors were pre- 
pared to listen to me' ad hoc 
case rather man attach mem- 
selves to a safe multi-national 
full-service agency. 

Now the situation is very 
fluid indeed. Even major 
packaged goods companies such 
as Gillette and CPC use media 
buyers for some brands and 
instead of the old framework of 
in-house creative work, or 
creative consultancy, plus in- 
dependent media buyer, mere 
is a myriad of relationships. 
The media buyers work for 
many small and medium-sized 
agencies, and most of me break- 
aways from large advertising 
agencies in the past two years 
have been groups of creative 
men and account executives 
who plan eventually to establish 
their own media departments 
but in the mean time turn to 
me independent specialists for 
this facility. There are even 
examples of large agencies 
prepared to handle me creative 
work while accepting that me 
buying stays in me hands of an 
independent. 

The flexibility on me creative 
side has been a major factor in 
me expansion of me media 
shops because in me early days 
there were few creative hot 
shops around to provide a com- 
plimentary service to me media 
shops. Indeed some media com- 
panies are starting to offer 
production facilities to clients 
who want creative back-up 
services. 

In addition mere are me 
media men who go independent 
but have no desire to fulfil me 
requirements in terms of finan- 
cial resources to qualify for 
media recognition: they are 
quite happy to work as ad hoc 
experts for agencies. A market 
place is developing where an 
advertiser can look to an agency 


for its main brands while using 
a range of in-house, external 
specialist agency, or overseas 
creative ideas, and the media 
independent, or two, for its 
buying. 

The independents rarely 
claim that they buy more 
cheaply than agencies; the 
media, especially me television 
companies, are shrewd enough 
to ensure mat over a year all 
their major agency clients 
achieve their coups; what the 
independents do offer is a most 
specific service. You are 
getting me close attention of a 
few experts while in an agency, 
after me initial presentation, 
the media planning and buying 
function could be put out to 
trainees. 

As one independent says: 
“ Clients are aware of me fact 
mat only 10 per cent of an 
agency’s Income goes on their 
media departments." There can 
be savings in buying around. 


Chris Ingram, who heads one of 
the largest media-buying opera- 
tions, reckons that 22 of his 31 
clients pay at least 15 per cent 
for their services. But some pay 
nearer 6 per cent 
The idea is that you pay what 
is costs the media house in 
terms of executive time and 
organisation expenses and the 
bill is arrived at by individual 
negotiation rather than as a set 
percentage of billing- 
In the main mere are still 
special circumstances that make 
the independent route attrac- 
tive. It tends to be foreign 
companies; or advertisers/ like 
record companies, that produce 
their own creative strategy: or 
major companies giving a new 
product development to a small 

agency and then deciding to 
press on with it and letting an 
independent buy me media; or 
companies run by entrepreneurs 
who have their own advertising 
ideas and are reluctant to pay 


an agency the full 15 per cent 
Increasingly, however, it is 
not just The mavericks who are 
suspicious of paying 15 per 
cent The well-publicised dispute 
between Gillette and J. Walter 
Thompson, where the advertiser 
wanted to negotiate a flexible 
commission and the agency 
tried to keep to traditional 
ways. Is being repeated through- 
out the industry. 


Willing 


Age ncies are now prepared to 
resign accounts because thfey 
just are not profitable; media 
shops are more than willing to 
step in and handle tbe buying, 
while advising on creative ser- 
vices. There are even agencies, 
such as MWK, which are 
experimenting, where practic- 
able, with payment by results. 

AH in all it is a patchwork. 
Since the disappearance of me 
fixed commission the tradi- 


tional agencies have held up 
very well but beneath the 
surface there is much more 
interest in fees and to doing 
deals. The main independent 
media companies, such as MBS, 
the Media Business. AH Media 
Services, CIA and the Media 
Department, are growing fester 
man the agencies, some of 
whom have responded by 
setting up independent subsidi- 
aries buying for their own 
clients but also companies that 
do not go to than for creative 
work. 

Experiment is the name of 
the game and, despite the 
doubts of traditional agencies, 
the independents have done 
much better to the past decade 
than either they or their 
detractors can have expected. 
With the advertising cake 
currently so large there is 
luckily room for both. 

Antony Thoracroft 
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Tim Bell, chairman of Saatchi and Saatchi Garl nick 
Compton, London's top growth agency of the 1970s,.: 
In addition to Saatchi, there are now three other' 
Britishroumed agencies tn the UK Top Ten: Collett. 
Dickenson Pearce, Allen Brady & Marsh, and' 
Dorland Advertising 


Opportunities for growth despite recession 


A YEAR AGO, Britain’s adver- 
tising agencies were glum in- 
deed. They were wrestling with 
the problems of a strike at ITV, 
which was damaging plans and 
profits, while for as far ahead 
as they could see, the path 
looked stony. 

The recession, it was said, 
would send advertisers reeling. 
As manufacturing profits fell, 
budgets would be slashed and 
brands left out to die. 

It has not worked out that 
way. Much to their surprise, 
many agencies have enjoyed a 
very good year. In tire months 
ahead, me picture could darken 
swiftly, but for now, they are 
nursing their luck and counting 
their profits. 

Advertising is big business. 
Total display expenditure last 
year was approximately £1.4bn, 
a figure to stand comparison 
with Britain’s EEC budget con- 
tribution of £1.69bn, with con- 
fectionery sales, at £1.5fon, or 
wi-th sales of mHk at £1.45 bn. 

The Big Four in British 
advertising are: J. Walter 
Thompson, whose main-agency 
billings alone this year will 
total £80m; the publicly-quoted 
Saatchi and Saatchi Garland- 
Compton (one of four British- 
own eH agencies in the current 
Top Ten) ; D’Arcy-MacManus 


and Masius; and McCann-Erick- 
son. 

At JWT. managing director 
Michael Cooper-Evans says me 
time will come when the weight 
of financial pressure obliges 
manufacturers to take a stern 
view of budgets, but says mat 
across a broad range of cate- 
gories. advertisers are sticking 
to their guns. 

Belief 

JWT has had an outstanding 
new-business year, with account 
g ains valued at more than £15m, 
easily confirming its No. 1 spot 
In London. But even more vital 
to agency confidence than win- 
ning new business is me belief 
mat, increasingly, advertisers 
are coming to regard advertising 
as an investment — not just a 
cost. 

In me view of Jeremy Bull- 
more, the JWT chairman, the 
companies that are succeeding 
are me ones that are acknovr 
ledglng mat activity, Innovation, 
above all understanding what 
people want to buy or do. 
involves advertising, even if it is 
a small part of the whole. 

At Masius, whose business 
gains this year include me £6m 
Talbot account, and whose 1980 
billings are expected to total 


£73m against £64m last year, 
chairman David Lee says budget 
cuts are “sporadic," and that 
whereas “advertising was 
usually the first category of 
expenditure to be cut off. now 
it appears to be me last Of 
course, clients have yet to be 
fully tested, but knowing they 
can cut advertising quickly, they 
are probably leaving it to last” 

There is a s imil ar veto of 
optimism at Saatchi's. at Ogilvy 
Benson and Mather, at Dorland 
or Allen Brady and Marsh — in 
short at most of the bigger 
agencies, and at many of the 
smaller ones. 

Dorland is a good example. 
Since 1975, billings have grown 
from film to a currently-estim- 
ated £40m, thanks in part to 
recent gains like Bass Pubs, 
Eastern Gas, National Savings, 
Golden Virginia, Kraft Foods 
and Lucas, and to increased 
business from wigting clients. 

A glance at me list of top 
agencies compiled by Media 
Expenditure Analysis for the 
12 months to June 30 shows mat 
among me Top 20, six agencies 
recorded main media expendi- 
ture gains of more than 25 per 
cent 

MEAL is not a comprehensive 
guide to agency prosperity, but 
it signposts trends, and me 


evidence of recent months is 
mat me jagency business is now 
indeed like mat described 
in Saatchi's last annual report — 
namely, one mat is large, 
resilient efficient stable and 
broadly-based. 

Real advertising expenditure 
between 1970 and 1978, said 
Saatchi. outstripped real cor- 
porate capital expenditure by a 
factor of 16:3, while to me last 
ten years, advertising industry 
profits had consistently out- 
stripped the all-industry aver- 
age. 

“As more and more sectors 
of me economy have come to see 
advertising as a major force in 
their business, " said Saatchi, 
“me large agencies have become 
more and more broadly spread 
in terms of their sources of 
income, and increasingly less 
dependent on any one sector of 
the economy. 

“ Many new categories of 
advertiser have emerged — 
records, films, motors, financial, 
retail and many others. This 
ever- widening spread of cate- 
gories of advertiser has, over 
the years, made a broader and 
therefore more stable base for 
Britain’s largest agencies.” 

Opportunities for growth are 
by no means restricted to the 
majors. There is plenty _of acti- 


vity lower down, so that in 
recent years advertising has 
seen the birth of numerous 
smaller shops mat have in- 
stantly made a go of it 

There is even some evidence 
to show that me influence of the 
largest agencies may have 
waned slightly. According to 
a report by John Hadell of 
Boase Masimi Pollitt, prepared 
for the Institute of Practitioners 
in Advertising, in 1972, the Top 
Ten agencies were handling an 
estimated 45 per cent of all dis- 
play advertising, whereas in 
1979 it was 37 per cent 

Decline 

The overall decline for me 
Top 20 agencies as a whole was 
from two-thirds of display ex- 
penditure in 1972 to a little over 
half in 1978 — a development 
accounted for in large part by 
the emergence and sustained 
growth of independent media- 
buying shops, of whom there 
are 30, handling more than 
£150m worm of billings. 

Between 1972 and 1979, me 
numbers employed by all EPA 
agencies (in and outside Lon- 
don), grew by just 2.7 per cent, 
to 15,272, while in terms of net 
pre-tax profit as a percentage of 
income. Mr. Madell found that 


for IPA agencies as a 'whole, 
net profit margins fell by 15 
per cent between 1972 and 1978 
(from 15.8 per cent of income 
to 13.4 per cent). 

In surveying the agency scene 
of the past seven years, it is pos- 
sible to make seven main points: 
that there are now four British- 
owned agencies in the UK Top 
Ten (Saatchi, Collett Dickenson 
Pearce, ABM and Dorland); that 
me U.S.-owned majors continue 
to dominate overall; that the 
Top Ten, or even 20, have suf- 
fered a decline in market share; 
mat the media-buying 
specialists are growing rapidly, 
that there has been a major 
switch in spending away from 
fast-moving packaged goods to 
retailers and durables; that 
mere is some pressure on mar- 
gins; - and that agencies’ per- 
formances have genuinely in- 
flected their ability to adapt or 
capitalise on change. 

Agencies are not me fun 
palaces popularly portrayed. Nor 
are they the laboratories of 
mercantile endeavour that 
occasionally they claim. In 
truth, their’s Is not an easy task, 
and they do it surprisingly well 

Michael 

Thompson-Noel 
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BRITISH NATIONAL OIL CORPORATION 


S<sl 


; BRITISH National Oil Corpora- 
tion Has lust finished drilling 
what must rank as one of the 
'Inost .expensive, most difficult 
- offshore expiration wells ever 

• sra* by the oil industry. The 
hpetatiem took place 130 miles 

: north-west of the Outer 
Hebrides in 4.505 fret of water. 
Its.ohject was to obtain geolo- 
gical .information about the 
area’s exploration prospects. 
'-"The well was drilled on 
-behalf .-of the- UK offshore 
iSaijiastiy, There were 20 
*» tiie venture indud- 
flflA lhe giants of the oil com- 
3 »k 8 «i ■— . Exxon- Shell, British 
J^jarotenm, Chevron, Gulf and 

ip*' is significant that BNOC, 
ftwll less than six years old, was 
;*» lead company for this exer- 
cise. The fact that it was the 
operator was not symbolic, the 
action of a Government push-- 
in? the stale corporation ahead 
of private enterprise. The Cor- 
poration, as it likes to remind 
people, is the leading explorer 
in the UK sector of the North 
Sea. It is also the single most 
important trader of North Sea 
oil, handling two-thirds of UK 
production. 

BNOC is fast becoming the 
brightest jewel among the 
state's holdings. Its pre-tax pro- 
fit this year will be well up on 
last year’s £7 5m, By the mid- 
. I 860 * it could be rmmiiig neck 
a^d neck with British Gas, 

' reporting pre-tax profits of £lbn 
or more. 

All this Vs likely to sharpen 

• the attack of right-wing Tory 
~ backbenchers who want tD see 
'■the GovemuMnt moving more 
l quickly to JrfFej- the public 
; -sbares in the undertaking. They 
LT: rould give Mr. David Howell, 

■ Energy Secretary, a bumpy ride 

in the new session of Paxlia- 
: ‘ment- ‘ 

'• Sn far the Conservative** 
policies on BNOC have been 
notable for their faltering hesi- 
tancy and back somersaults 

• (Upturns being out of fashion 1. 
Last year the Government 


The state sector’s brightest jewel 


Ray Dafter, Energy 
Editor, interviews Mr. 
Philip Shelbourne 
(pictured right), new 
chairman of BNOC, 
and considers the future 
of Britain’s profitable 
state oil company in the 
light of the hiatus in 
the Government’s 
privatisation plans 
and its new interest 
in chemicals. 


scrapped its plan to sell off 
some £400m worth of assets 
and opted instead for a forward 
sale of crude. But it pressed 
ahead with a triple plan: the 
issue of "oil bonds," the sale 
of BNOC shares, and the split- 
ting of the Corporation into two 
entities — on the one hand a 
state-owned trading arm and on 
the other the partly “privatised" 
exploration and development 
company. 

The bonds should be issued 
towards the end of next year. 
Their exact form has still to be 
announced, hut it is expected 
that there will be some £500m 
worth in denomination of £25 
or less. In effect they are likely 
to emerge as new Government 
savings bond whose accumu- 
lated interest will be geared 
to the revenue of specified 
BNOC fields. 

The division- of the Corpora- 
tion's interests appears to have 
been put on ice, largely because 
the third, and most fundamental 
objective — the sale of equity 
in the production side — is now 
looking so distant. It is true that 
Mr. Howell is expected to intro* 
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duce enabling legislation for 
such 3 share sale in the coming 
Parliamentary session. But the 
plan seems to have been pushed 
so far back that the chance of 
a share sale in the next couple 
of years seems fairly remote. 

Some prominent members of 
the Government are not only 
concerned about the consequent 
loss of profits — and thus badly 
needed revenue: — and the prob- 
lems of disentangling all of the 
state participation schemes. 
They also worry about relaxing 
their control of the oil corpora- 
tion at a time of so much energy 
uncertainty. 

The question-marks stiff hang- 
ing over BNOC’s structure must 
be galling to its new chairman 
and chief executive, Mr. Philip 
Sh el bourne, formerly chairman 
of merchant bankers Samuel 
Montagu. He was appointed — 
somewhat to the surprise of the 
oil industry— after advising the 
Government on ways of inject- 
ing private capital into the 
Corporation. 

Within Whitehall it was 
known that he did not think: 
much of the anti-privatisation 


* Industry estimates 
Source: BNOC Annual Report. 1979 


line being taken by the BNOC 
Board and by the then finance 
director, Mr. Alastair Morton, 
in particular. 

Almost immediately Mr. 
Morton resigned, proclaiming 
that Mr. She! bourne's arrival 
was a " bad appointment badly 
made." Tactfully Mr. Shel- 
bouroe remained silent, in 
much the same way as he now 
disguises his feelings over the 
hiatus in the Government’s 
privatisation plans. 

“I believe it is a very good 
idea to give the public a stake 
in an investment linked to 
North Sea revenues. But it will 
be more interesting when the 
British public is given the 
opportunity to have a stake in 
the equity of BNOC," he said. 

Mr. Shelboume, a barrister 
by training, measures his words 
carefully. He is equally precise 
and punctilious in the way he 
conducts business and his 
personal life. He is the purveyor 
of the apposite quotation; a 
connoisseur of wines — particu- 
larly claret— and mineral water; 
in the office he prefers to drink 
grapefruit juice or china tea. 


Letters to the Editor 


Electricity 

supply 


- From Mr. G. Rufford 

Sir,— I think it rather unfor- 
' tunate that the resignation of 

- Sir Francis Tombs from The 
Electricity Council should have 

■ been orchestrated so as to leave 
i'-the public with the impression 
_of an. industry in .disarray and 
demoralised because of the Sec- 
retary of State for Energy’s 
decision not to create another 
massive unitary corporation by 
merging the 13 statutorily 
independent Boards which make 
up the electricity supply 
industry in England and Wales. 

It is also highly disturbing 
that those who have a respon- 
sibility for informing the public 
about situations of this kind 
parade opinion disguised as 
fact, and so readily reach for 
the Ptowden committee's recom- 
mendations as a way forward, 
without appreciating that in 
making these recommendations 
the committee relied biwih* on 
organisation theory, and made 
no attempt to quantify the costs 
and benefits associated with 
extending the centralist disease 
nod bureaucratic blight which 
has become sn widespread in 
n ur notion's affairs, particularly 
in the public sector. 

So often, rather sterile argu- 
ments about oconomv of scale, 
improved efficiency, rational Isa- 
Hon, - harmonisation and the 
assumption that modem man* 
.Tjement knows how to delegate 
are thrust forward as a justifica- 
tion for going national. Little 
regard tfi given to the strengths 
and benefits oF regional and 
Inca] diversity or to the evidence 
whfch indicates that dplegafed 
cost centre administration 
within .a unitary corporation 
does not encourage the sort of 
motivation jnd accountability* 

which leads to low cost opera- 
tional behaviour and the 
development of enterpreneunal 
skills. 

I am not. however, seeking to 
stimulate further debate about 
the future shape of the 
electricity supply lndusm- 
herause it has been derided 
there will not b*» further 
engrossment and I believe the 
following summary litchtiKh** 
the reasons for retaining the 
existing federal structure: the 
continuance of .wlf-molivatinu 
profit centres and llie essential 
stimulus which this gives to the 
efficient use of resources; 
recional responsibility < nr 
customer and -industrial rela- 
tions. Unless this is retained ft 
regional level, matters which 
Ought to he settled in the lir.hi 
of local circumstances and cost* 1 
will float upwards, inviting titan* 
and more central intervention: 
ami the - present .arrangement 
constitutes nn effective counter- 
balance against tendencies 
towards oyer-centrnlisation and 
bureaucracy inherent in a 
Unitary corporation. 

Against that background, and 
wiih a good working knowledge 
of ihe electricity business at all 
levels, may * seek to assure 
readers -that morale and 
commitment throughout thr 
Industry .are of a high order, 
tlmi there- is no wirie-ranginc 
striving on the part of manage- 
ment and/or sraff for unitary 
corporation status. Of equal 
importance to customers is the 
view that there is o considerable 
cost advantage in continuing t° 
Sta* statutory emphasis to 
devolution which helps to 
enrich rod .strengthen manage- 
rttent and staff participation in 


terras of variety, innovation and 
opportunity. 

I suggest that Sir Francis 
Tombs' successor will find an 
unprecedented determination 
by the boards to work together 
on the strategically important 
issues and a genuine willingness 
to interchange Ideas about best 
practices as applicable to their 
local circumstances. The in- 
dustry will miss someone of 
Sir Frauds Tombs’ stature, but 
let us hope that the view that 
the big pyramid concept leads 
to improved efficiency and cost 
effectiveness is now of the past. 
G. W. Rufford 
(Board member, Eastern 
Electricity), 

High Trees , 

Great Beatings, 

Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


Organising 


energy 

From Mr. N. JenJtin* 

Sir,— What Sir Frands Tombs 
has resigned from is not so 
much a hamstrung Electricity 
Council as an industry that is 
in an untenable energy position. 
Had the Plowden proposals 
been accepted there might have 
been a possibility of setting up 
an Energy Council in place of 
the Electricity Council. 

The Electricity Council has 
Influenced all our major energy 
decisions over the last 23 years 
on the assumption that elec- 
tricity will always be the major 
factor. Decentralised countries 
have shown that co-ordinated 
energy based on the primary 
production and distribution of 
heat is of greater significance 
in economic use of all resources 
including primary fuels. 

The continuing fall in elec- 
tricity consumption — indicating 
much more than the impact of 
the recession— shows that we 
do not need the generating 
capacity proposed for the 
nuclear programme. That is 
based on the supposition that 
by the time it is complete the 
large coal-fired plant will be 
obsolete and nuclear cheaper 
than the obtainable coal. While 
prospects for co mbin ed heat 
and power (CHP) are 
obstructed by the gas and elec- 
tricity industries a supposition 
based* on nuclear cost is far too 
much a gamble. 

Where local energy authori- 
ties have been given the overall 
job the consumer gets the 
cheapest energy anywhere. The 
recent World Energy Con- 
ference was held in Munich 
where the municipality operates 
a complete local service utlity 
including supplying 300 kin of 
hot water distribution mains. 
There are over 100 towns and 
cities operating some 3,000 dis- 
trict heating networks serving 
millions of people in Europe. 

CHP is virtually disregarded 
in the UK. But the electricity 
supply industry « losing faith 
in its own arguments and is 
louring a vacuum that only a 
complete energy-based re- 
organisation can fill. 

Norman Jenkins. 

WfiifcMU, Ewshof, 

Faniham, Surrey. 


The rating 

svstem 

*■ 


From Mr. A. Nelson 
Sir,— I had not expected to 
find myself in broad agreement 
with a correspondent from the 


Inland Revenue Staff Federa- 
tion. It was, therefore, with 
some surprise that I found 
myself concurring with most of 
the observations of Mr. Willman 
(October 13]. 

Do we want a system of local 
taxation based on income or on 
property? For my own part I 
do not believe that an income- 
based system would be any 
more equitable than a property- 
based system. Many people and 
businesses would pay in more 
than one area differing sums on 
the same income, and one can 
think of other problems and 
anomalies in an income based 
system. 

Should we perpetuate any 
system where the bulk of the 
revenue is derived from those 
who have no votes in the are? 
where the revenue is collected 
and expended, namely from 
businesses? This suggests thrt 
serious consideration be given 
to a local voting system which 
would involve a business vote, 
and I suggest that the sooner 
this is eiven effect the better. 

A. W. Nelson 

Hcdgeroirs. Orchard Road. 

Pratts Bottom, Kent 


Battling with 
Vatman 

From the Estimating Director, 
ACT Construction . . 

Sir. — Justinian’s comments 
(October 13) concerning the 
Commissioners' of Customs and 
Excise unsuccessful High Court 
Appeal before tbe Master of the 
Rolls make interesting reading. 
We can assure you that no 11 Ben 
Travers type farce" was in- 
tended at the outset of our pro- 
longed battle with the "Vat- 
man.” 

Our original approach in 
deciding whether works of 
underpinning were to be given 
the accolade of positive or zero 
rating was sublimely simple: We 
were, and still are, providing 
totally new foundations in a 
position where no previous 
foundations existed — i.e.. new 
ivorks or an alteration thereby 
deemed to be zero rated. As far 
as we are concerned we were 
not repairing the existing 
foundations and you cannot 
maintain something that did not 
exist before! 

Leaving aside the construc- 
tion and definition of words and 
phrases from the 1972 Finance 
Act. the fundamental issue is 
one of cost. “ Mr. Average “ is 
caught in the spiral of inflation, 
and any decision that can 
remove a 13 per cent burden 
from those unfortunate enough 
to require their property to be 
underpinned, cannot be a bad 
thing. One would further hope 
that the result would also help 
the insurance companies in 
stabilising household policies. 

To the contractor, value added 
tax and its implementation (in- 
cluding the fact that it is a tax 
where the individual company 
does all the "legwork” end 
deductions at source for the 
Commissioners) is a veritable 
labyrinth. One particular ex- 
ample is that if wc are con- 
tracted say. to fil bedroom 
furniture in a property then that 
is liable for tax. 

If, however, we make and fit 
these same units (rather than 
’* off the peg ’*) then they would 
be zero rated. That is a simple 
example of the anomalies facing 
us constantly. What is needed; 
other than the demise of value 
added tax, is quite simple — 


either all works of construction 
and building are positively rated 
or zero rated. Then we, the 
general public, will know where 
we stand. Quite possibly, how- 
ever, that would be too simple 
in this over-bureaucratic age. 

It is also worth remembering 
that works of construction, 
alteration and demolition are 
zero-' rated not exempt (there 
zero does equal I) so legislation i 
can be passed to make zero any- j 
thing the Commissioners so ! 
desire. i 

C-. J. Fuller, 

Hawley Manor, Hawley Road, 
Dartford, Kent 


Mr. Shelboume would admit 
. that be is from a different 
mould than the one which 
turned out Lord Kearton, the 
- first chairman -and chief execu- 
tive of BNOC. 

“Frank (Kearton) likes the 
high profile but if 1 was directed 
to do something which was not 
in the interest of the Corpora- 
tion 1 too would say so. I believe 
is open Government” • Mr. 
Shelboume said last week in 
his first interview after taking 
up his five-year appointment on 
July 1. 

Mr. ' Shelboume, still an 
enigma to many of his staff 
(and much of the oil industry), 
may soon get a reason for speak- 
ing out There are signs that 
BNOC is heading for confron- 
tation with tbe Government 
over plans to develop the Clyde 
Field in the North Sea. BNOC, 
as operator of the field — and its 
partners Shell and Esso — want 
to move ahead with the project, 
partly to provide continuity of 
work for their large offshore 
development teams and partly 
to- ensure that oil production 
is maintained in the middle and 


GENERAL 

UK: Lord Soames, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, speaks at 
Institute of Directors annual 
dinner, London Hilton. 

Mr. James Prior, Employment 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur Scargill, 
National Union of Mineworkers, 
and Mr. WalteT Goldsmith, Insti- 
tute of Directors director 
general, are among speakers at 
conference on Employment Act 
1980, London. 

Mr. Patrick Jenkin, Social Ser- 
vices Secretary, addresses con- 
ference on the future of mental 
hospitals. 

Conference on EEC transport 
policy, Liverpool- 


late 1980s when output from 
the first batch of fields is 
beginning to decline. 

Following a recent successful 
well drilled on the Clyde struc- 
ture, BNOC is planning to sub- 
mit a development plan to the 
Energy Department next sum- 
mer. The project expected to 
cost more than $Ibn (£415m at 
current exchange rates) should 
boost tbe UK's commercial 
reserves by about 125m barrels 
and give a flow rate of up to 
50,000 barrels a day. Those 
figures point to the problem. 

Mr. Howell has said he is 
considering delaying Clyde's 
exploitation as part of his 
North Sea depletion policies. 
Under this arrangement Clyde’s 
output might be held back by 
about two years. 

But the Treasury is appar- 
ently being more hawkish; it 
is talking about holding up tbe 
project for five years, largely, 
it seems, because in the interim 
it is not anxious to see BNOC 
investing heavily and diluting 
its earnings. 

Tbe Corporation could be 
heading for fresh controversy 


as a result of its decision to con- 
sider a possible involvement in 
the chemicals industry. Up to 
now BNOC has deliberately 
steered well clear of down- 
stream, processing activities, 
arguing that there is more 
money to be made out. of pro- 
ducing and trading crude oil. 

"Although I haven’t been at 
this game long, it seems that the 
downstream oil business doesn't 
pay off. So I cannot see us hav- 
ing our own petrol pumps. But 
I have a sneaking suspicion that 
this situation may not be true 
in chemicals.” 

Consequently, BNOC Is con- 
sidering capitalising on its 
access to the natural gas 
liquids — ethane, propane and 
butane — which could be used 
for the modernisation and 
expansion of the UK chemical 
industry. Through its equity 
holdings i#i offshore fields, 
royalty handling arrangements 
and its state participation deals 
with all other producers, BNOC 
expects to handle about two- 

‘ I cannot see us 
having our own 
petrol pomps 9 

thirds of all these gas liquids 
from the fl.lbn North Sea gas 
gathering pipeline network once 
it is on stream in tbe mid 1980s. 

“This is a very interesting 
project and clearly we will have 
a position. We have a powerful 
position with these liquids and 
we shall use that position to 
produce tbe best commercial 
answer compatible with our 
interests and the national 
Interests.” 

It appears that two possibili- 
ties are being considered, 
tentatively, within the Corpora- 
tion. BNOC, a trader of crude 
oil on a world scale, may set up 
a gas liquids trading organisa- 
tion. Or— more controversially 
— ft may take a stake in an 


Today’s Events 


Assistant Master and Mis- 
tresses conference opens. South- 
port 

Trades Union Congress liaison 
committee meets, London. 

National Union of Agricultural 
and Allied Workers discusses 
claim for 100 per cent pay rise. 
Ministry of Agriculture, Loudon. 

Duchess of Kent spooks at 
25th anniversary Woman of the 
Year lunch. Savoy Hotel, 
London. , 

Conference on trading oppor- 
tunities with Hungary, Building 
Centre, WCL ‘ 


Overseas: EEC Economic and 
Finance Ministers meet in 
Luxembourg to discuss re- 
cycling of petrodollars, energy 
and the economy. 

The Queen and Duke of Edin- 
burgh visit Palermo. 

International Atomic Energy 
Agency discusses nuclear power 
plant safety, Stockholm (until 
October 24). 

PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS 
House of Lords: Committee 
stages of Broadcasting Bill, 
Highways (Road Humps) Bill, 
and' Ground Game BilL 


ethylene plant based on BNOC’s 
gas liquids feedstock; in this 
case it would almost certainly 
. have .to take on board an experi- 
enced chemical company as a 
partner. Under this, second 
alternative BNOC would find 
itself in the position of being a 

trader of ethylene, a . basic 
chemical building block. 

If BNOC did decide to enter 
the chemical industry— and Mr. 
Shelbourne pointed out that 
there were many different possi- 
bilities — it would be tantamount 
to diving Into already turbulent 
waters. There is already con- 
siderable competition for the 
available North Sea gases from 
established UK ethylene pro- 
ducers — Id. Shell, BP and Esso 
— and from those endeavouring 
to begin UK ethylene manufac- 
turing, such as Occidental 
Petroleum. Dow. and a new 
Scottish group, Highland Hydro- 
carbons. 

Gradually Mr. Shelbourne is 
setting his stamp on the state 
oil corporation although not in 
the personal style of Lord 
Kearton. "The Corporation is t 
running very welL The less it 
is interfered with, the better I 
am pleased ,” he commented. 

But he is deliberately driving 
into new, overseas exploration 
areas. In recent months the 
Corporation has obtained drill- 
ing concessions in France and 
Dubai. An attempt to drill in 
Irish waters has been halted by . 
the Government because of the 
Foreign Office's concern about 
the implications for the offshore 
boundary dispute which is still 
dragging on between Britain 
and Ireland. 

Mr. Shelbourne sees BNOC's 
overseas excursions as a neces- 
sary step in securing long term 
oil supplies for the UK. As he 
says: “North Sea oil will not 
be available in profusion for all 1 
time. We will have to find oil 
somewhere else. It would be a 
shabby job to maximise BNOC 
profits and then make a run for 
it” 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS 
Industrial and commercial com- 
panies appropriation account: 
net acquisition of financial 
assets and net borrowing re- 
quirement for the second 
quarter. Provisional figures of 
retail sales for September. New 
construction orders for August 

COMPANY MEETINGS 
See Financial Diary on Page 
17. 

COMPANY RESULTS 
Final dividends: Attock Petro- 
leum. Bryant Holdings. London 
Scottish Finance Corporation. 
Interim dividends: Bi&opsgate 
Trust Feb International. - 


Corporate 

planning 


From Mr. G. Hutchings. 

Sir, — I have recently com- 1 
pleted a project which involved 
visiting 33 small public com- 
panies (market capitalised be- 
tween £}m and £4m) and talk- 
ing to either the chairman or 
managing director about many 
aspects of their firms. 

I was alarmed by the results 
of my interviews. Although 
some of the concerns were run 
in a professional manner, the 
majority existed from day to 
day, living m hope that trade 
would improve naturally and 
return to the halcyon days of 
previous years generations. It 
.was obvious that many com- 
panies could benefit from a 
strengthened (or even instal- 
lation) management accounting 
system or a marketing function. 
The main criticism, however, 
must be for the almost ubiqui- 
tous absence of any form of 
long-term corporate objective 
and corporate strategy. 

Increasing worldwide com- 
petition, rapid technological 
advances, greater understanding 
erf overall marketing concepts, 
the natural demise of certain 
industries, as well as a troubled 
economic climate, more than 
ever before necessitate a board 
member being allocated the 
responsibility for the role of 
corporate planning if the enter- 
prise wishes to survive and 
prosper. 

Many concerns were involved 
in a dying or static industry, but 
all seemed destined and content 
to remain, and follow the in- 
dustry pattern. "Most manage- 
ments were so busy fighting an 
interna] losing battle, they had 
no time, inclination or signifi- 
cant knowledge to step outside 
and examine alternative uses of 
their company's skills and ex- 
pertise in growth markets. Only 
three or four had taken an 
unbiased look at their industry 
prospects and situation, had 
examined . their strengths and 
weaknesses, had assessed future 
market conditions and trends, 
had analysed alternative strate- 
gies, and few had any specific 
idea of the son of corporate 
body they would like to exist as 
in five or 10 years* time, 

I believe that a contributory 
factor to the present dismal 
state of many small public com- 
panies is- the lack of corporate 
planning ability of many board? 
of directors aver the past 10 
yearn, if this functional skill 
is nor developed or instigated 
immediately within many such 
firms there is likely to be a 
plethora of dissatisfied share- 
holders or extinct small public 
companies. 

Gregory Hutchings. 

40, Queensgau Terrace , SW7. 



One day, you’ll begtad you put a ffttle money away 

Jnyea^tocomelhiscouldbeyou^lectjng That's where Equity & Law come in By the 
the proceeds of your investment plan. year 2000 well have had over a century and a 

The children will have left home and youil half of successful money management behind us. 
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Call for probe into 
Meyer share dealings 


BY JOHN MOORE 

Mr. John Douglas, managing 
partner of stockbrokers 
McAnally, Montgomery and Co., 
wrote to the Stock Exchange 
Council on Friday requesting a 
probe into the share dealings of 
Montague L. Meyer, the timber 
group. 

He has made the move after 
hectic dealing in Meyer’s Shares 
last week and the disclosure that 
McAnally, Montgomery was on 
the point of buying a large stake 
in the timber group on behalf of 
clients. 

Mr. Douglas said yesterday 
that a deal was planned for the 
purchase of around 5 per cent, 
which “ was certainly within any 
new guidelines laid down for 
dawn raids.” 

“I have written personally to 
the stock exchange saying that a 
false market was created in the 
shares by the misinformation 
which was bandied about for 
motives which might have been 
less than pure," said Mr. 
Douglas. 

He added that the clients that 
his firm were acting for have 
withdrawn from their intention 
nf acquiring their stake 
“ because oF the leak, which 
became much magnified.” 

CALGARY & 
EDMONTON 

At a meeting directed by the 
High Court, shareholders of 
Calgary and Edmonton Land 
Company, in 'oluntiiry liquida- 
tion, approved by 170.74S votes 
to 1,885 a si ieme of arrange- 
ment whereby the company will 
be taken out of liquidation. This 
decision will go back to the High 
Court for legal ratification. 

Anglo Metropolitan Holdings 
owns approximately 95 per cent 
of Calgary. 


BOARD MEETINGS 

Th* following companion have notified FUTURE DATES 

dates ot Board mootings to tha Stock liitwhna: — 

Exchange. Such meetings are usually Border Breweries (Wrexham) ... Oct. 29 

held tor the purpose of considering Clarke (Clement) Nov. 4 

dividends. Official indications am not Coats Patous Oct. 30 

available e* to whether dividends am Dorrington Investment Oct. 28 

inwrhns. Or finals and the sub-divisions Hovwlngham — Oct. 22 

shown below are based mainly on last Miller (Stanley) Oct. 23 

year's timetable. Minster Assets Oct. 24 

Trmnv Nineteen Twenty-Eight Inv. Tst. Oct. 29 

. . . ,WUMT Scottish Ontario Investment ... Nov. 7 

Interims: — Blshopsgare Trust. Brook Spjrax-Sarco Engineering ...... Oct. 24 

Street Bureau of Mayfair, Fab Inter- Finals:— 

rational. CLAP Investment Trust Oct. 28 

Finals:-— Bryant. London Scottish H.g*ons Brewery Nov. 11 

Finance. Smart (J-) (Contractors) Oct. 23 


Allebone back in the 
red at interim stage 


For the first six months to July 

31, 1980, Allebone and Sons, foot- 
wear maker and retailer, 
incurred a loss of £119,000 
against a £68,000 loss in the same 
period last year. Again no 
interim dividend is being 
declared. 

Mr. A- Allebone, chairman, 
says the level of retail sales 
during pre-Christmas trading 
will largely determine results 
for the year. At the end of 1979- 
I9S0. (he group had recovered 
to a pre-tax profit of £295.000 
and paid a lp final dividend. 

Turnover for the half year 
amounted to £6.49m against 
£6.95m. The loss is after deduct- 
ing interest of £216.000 
(£206,000). There is again no 
tax charge and after crediting 
an extraordinary item of 
£149,000, an amount of £30,000 
(£68.000 deficit) is retained. 

YOUGHAL CARPETS 

The directors of Youghal 


Carpets have decided to pass 
payment on the 7) per cent and 
8 per cent preference shares. 


Brigray 

deficit 

increased 


M. J. H. Nightingale & Co. Limited 


27/28 Lovac Lane London EC3R 8EB 
tootrs 


Telephone 01-421 1212 
Last Change Gross Yield 


capinlisatn. ComDany 

price on weak Oiv lp) 

V, 

P/E 

: jto 

Airsprunq 

41 

- s 

6.7 

16.3 

2.4 

575 

Armittig-J and Rhodes... 

23 

+ 1 

1.4 

6.1 

9.5 

1C.509 

Bardin Hill 

172 

+ 1 

9.7 

5.6 

6.5 

740 

County Cars 10 7V. R 

74 


15.3 

20.7 

— t 

7.S08 

Doboiah Ord. 

95 

+ 2 

5.5 

5.8 

4.7 

4.424 

Frj«nl Ncrscll 

118 

— 2 

79 

67 

3.7 

9 :K> 

Frederick Parker 

65 

- i 

11.0 

16.9 

30 

1.703 

Georqe Blair 

80 

~ i 

3.1 

3.9 

— 

2.125 

Jackson Group 

85 

T 4 

6.0 

7.1 

3.2 

16.82S 

James Burrou^h 

122 


79 

6.5 

lO.Ot 

3.162 

Roben Jenkins 

310 

- — 

31.3 

10 1 

— 

3.338 

Tordav 

217 


15. T 

7.0 

37 

2.457 

Twmlock Ord 

11*1 

+ 04 

— 

— 

— 

2239 

Twinlock 15'i ULS . 

82 

+ 2 

15.0 

18.3 

—t 

6.256 

Unilock Holdings 

41 

- 3 

3.0 

73 

6.3 

12 507 

Waller Ale.ander . . . 

99 

- 1 

57 

sis 

5.5 

5.601 

W. S. Yeates 

240 

— 

12.1 

5.0 

3.9 


t Accounts not prepared undnr provisions of SSAP 15. 


FINANCE FOR INDUSTRY TERM DEPOSITS 

Deposits of £1.000-£50,000 accepted for fixed terms of 3-10 
years. Interest paid gross, half-yearly. Rates For deposits 
received not later than 3l.10.S0. 

Terms (years) 34567S9 10 

Interest % 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 

Deposits to and further information from The Chief Cashier. 
Finance for Industry Limited. 91 Waterloo Road. London 
SE1 8XP (01-92S 7822. Ext. 367) Cheques payable to “Bank 
of England, a/c FFI." FFI is the holding company for ICFC 
and FCI. 


Despite a return to profit- 
ability in the first half, albeit 
only £3,000 against a £1.000 loss. 
Brigray Croup, manufacturer of 
clothing and jersey fabrics, 
finished the April 19, I960, year 
with losses of £145.631 against 
£86.719. Turnover was unchanged 
at £2.32m. 

There was no tax charge com- 
pared with a £81,497 credit last 
time, and loss per 5p share is 
shown as 1.7p (O.07p). 

No dividends have been paid 
since September 1974. 

Last month (he directors said 
it was their intention to 
rationalise group activities and 
then lo develop a policy of 
‘nternal and external expansion. 
An early return to profitability* 
was expected. 

FT Share 
Information 

The following securities have 
been added to the Share 
Information Service appearing 
in the Financial Times: 

Genoa Oil (Section : Oil and 

Gas). 

Kitchener Mining (Mines- 

Australiao). 

United Electronic (Electricals). 
SPAIN 


BIDS AND DEALS 


Mining Supplies prepared 
to talk with L. Scott 


Mr . Arthur Snipe, clraiimaii of 
Mining Supplies, the Doncaster 
com pan y which is bidding for 
Laurence Scott, the electrical 
machinery and control gear 
maker, has denied that he has 
refused to meet the Scott direc- 
tors for discussions on the logic 
Of the bid. Mr. Snipe said be 
hacl always been ready to meet 
with Scott but all his attempts at 
this had been rejected by die 
Norwich company. 

The bid has drawn a cool 
response from Scott. Their advice 
to shareholders was that the 
share exchange element should 
be rejected but they admit that 
in view of forecast losses for 
Scott in the current year, the 60p 
per share cash alternative was 
not unreasonable. Their third 
suggestion was that holders do 
nothing. 

Two huge holders of Scott 
shares are Adwest with 7.64 per 
cent and Prudential Assurance 
with 5.47 per cent. 

Mr. Frank Waller, chairman of 
Adwest. said yesterday that be 
was not interested in ttie bid at 
the moment and the company 
was going to hold on to its Scott 
shares 

The closing date for the offer 
is next Wednesday. October 22. 

LEY’S FOUNDRIES- 
GEORGE FISCHER 

Ley’s Foundries and Engineer- 
ing and George Fischer Group 
have reached, agreement on 
terms whereby George Fischer 
will acquire Leys’ 50 per cent 
interest in the share and toam 
capital of Leys George Fischer 
(Lincoln) for a nominal consrd- 
erataoo. 

Fischer a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of George Fischer. In 
view of the change in trading 
conditions since the formation of 
Leys George Fischer, Ley’s 


consider that it is no longer In 
their best interests to continue 
participation in the joint 
company. 

OCEAN IN NEW 
BANDAG DEAL 

Ocean Cory Trading, a sub- 
sidiary of Ocean Transport and 
Trading, has acquired Tyre 
Retreading (Scotland), die Ban- 
dag franchise holder for Scotland. 

Ban dag Inc. of America, owns 
the world's leading tyre retread- 
ing system and has franchise 
dealers in over SO countries. Its 
cold process guarantees a retread 
tyre life at least equal to new 
tyre mileage, by bonding a p re- 
CU red tread to first' grade casings 
at low temperatures and 
pressures. - 

Ocean Cory already holds the 
Bandag franchise for England 
and Wales and the Republic of 
Ireland through the Bandag Tyre 
Company, Wigan and Suttons, 
Cork. • 

Tyre Retreading (Scotland) 
rias been the Bandag franchise 
bolder for 12 years. It has a 
factory and office in Cumber- 
nauld. Glasgow, and employs 20 
people. 

The acquisition continues 
Ocean's development into the 
commercial tyre retreading busi- 
nes. 

Ocean Transport and Trading 
is an international shipping, 
transport and distribution group. 

UK PURCHASES 
FOR PETROLANE 

Two UK companies engaged in 
the marketing and distribution of 
LPG. Heron Easy gas and Golden 
Gas. have been acquired by an 
affiliate of Petrolane Inc of the 
U.S. on undisclosed terms. 

SANGERS 

Sangers Group. Die pharma- 


ceutical and photographic whole- 
saler and optical retailer, has 
sold its retail grocery business 
in Northern Ireland for some 
£700, (K)0 cash. This does not 
affect the group’s other pharma- 
ceutical and food interests in 
Northern Ireland. 

TANJONG BID 
UNCONDITIONAL 

The offer by Tien Be Enter- 
prises for Taajong Tin Dredging 
is unconditional and remains 
open until November 3. Accept- 
ances have been received from 
holders of 283,061 shares, lifting 
Tien Ik's bolding to 994,061, or 
6&86 per cent. 

C.N.C. PURCHASE 

Clarke, NlckoDs and Coombs 

has completed the acquisition of 
49.18 per cent of the issued 
shares of CN€ (Benfleet). 

JOSEPH WEBB 

Mr. J. W. Webb, director, and 
his wife, Mrs. D. K Webb have 
disposed of a total of 75,000 
shares in Joseph Webb. 

SHARE STAKES 

Caledonia Investments — The 
Kuwait Investment Office 
acquired a further 5,000 ordinary 
shares and now holds 974,500 
shares (5.54 per cent). 

Brunner investment Trust — As 
a result of recent purchases the 
interest of Sun Life Assurance 
Society has increased to 1.65m 
shares (5.2 per cent). 

Fobe! International — Mr. J. L 
Joseph, director, disposed of 

25.000 shares. Mr. A. J. Leboff, 
director, acquired 25,000 shares. 

BlnndeU-Permogiaze Holdings 
— Britannic Assurance Co. has 
acquired ftirther shares which 
bring their total holding to 

705.000 (11.069 per cent). 


Scottish Utd. Investors ahead to date 


1980 


Oct. 17 
Price 

High 

Low 


% 

252 

2C3 

Banco Bilbao .... 

252 

232 

217 

Banco Central . 

282 

220 

203 

Banco Exterior . 

217 

241 

200 

Banco Hisoano . 

241 

137 

117 

Banco Ind. Cat.. 

125 

17b 

141 

Banco Madrid 

141 

2S4 

237 

Banco Santander 

284 

ISO 

132 

Banco Urquijo ... 

132 

261 

358 

Banco Vizcaya . 

261 

248 

200 

Banco Zaragoza . 

248 

123 

75 

Dragados 

no 

73 

58 

Espanola ?nc 

71 

66 

53 2 

Fecsa 

64.2 

40 

23.2 

Gal. Prpciados 

32.5 

71.7 

53.7 

Hidrola 

68.2 

68.2 

57.5 

Iberduero 

65.5 

123 

100.7 

Petroleos 

113 

92 

59 

Petrol iber 

88.5 

115 

102 

SogeR^a 

102 

85.5 

51.5 

Telefonica 

63 

70.5 

S8.2 

Union Elect 

68.7 


Gross revenue of Scottish 
United Investors improved from 
£3.78m to £4.42m in the nine 
months to September 30, 1980, 
and net revenue was higher at 
£1.91m compared with £ 1.65m in 
the same period last year. 

The set revenue is struck 
after all charges and tar Net 
asset value amounts to 100.4p 
against ?8.5p at December 31, 
1979. 

Bleak outlook 
at Neepsend 

’The best we can hope for is 
to break even in the current 
year", Mr. Stanley Speight, chair- 
man of the Neepsend steel group, 
told shareholders at the annual 
meeting. 

Unless there was a dramatic 
change, there was unlikely to 
be any improvement in the 
group's markets, the chairman 
said. 

But Mr. Speight stressed that 
given all the actions being taken, 
the directors firmly believed that 


the group would survive the cur- 
rent very difficult times. 

Sheffield 
Brick down 
to £6,000 

Taxable profits of the Sheffield 
Brick Group dropped in the first 
half of 1980 from £24.000 to 
£6.000 despite turnover increas- 
es by over £500.000 to £2. 4m. 

The interim dividend is being 
maintained at 0.75p net — last 
year a final of lp was paid from 
pre-tax profits of £2,000. 

The company manufactures 
and supplies builders' materials 
and ironmongery. 

Guildhall Prop. 

Despite taxable profits of the 
Gnildhall Property Company 
rising from £810.607 to £900.831 
in the year to end-June, 1980, 
they have fallen short of the 
directors’ forecast. 


At mi d-year, with pre-tax 
profits ahead by £113,130 to 
£491,680, they foreshadowed a 
surplus for the 12 months of 
over £950,000. 

However, the total dividend is 
being raised from 4D35p to 4.65p 
net with a final of 3.9p. 

Tax for the year was up 
marginally from £405.590 to 
£438.400 leaving stated earnings 
per 25p share of 7.4p, compared 
with 6.46p. 

Guildhall owns industrial pro- 
perty. mostly freehold factories. 
In North West London. 

HOSPITAL 

FINANCING 

M. J. HL Nightingale and Co. 
announces that the . £1.4m 
financing for the West Yorkshire 
Independent Hospital has been 
comp re ted. It achieved it with 
the ordinary share subscription 
exceeding the £300.000 basic 
requirement — making the issue 
oversubscribed. 


AH these Bonds have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


urn 


Taylor Woodrow International Finance B.Y. 

(Incorporated with limited liability in the Netherlands) 

U.S. $20,000,000 

8 3 /4 per cent. Convertible Guaranteed Bonds 1990 

unconditionally and irrevocably guaranteed as to payment of principal, premium (if any} 
and interest by, and convertible into Ordinary' Shares of, 

Taylor Woodrow Limited 

(Incorporated with limited liability in England under the Companies Act, 1929) 

Issue Price 100 percent. 

Interest payable semi-annually on 1st December and 1st June 


Hambros Bank limited 


Kuwait International Investment Co. s.a.k. 


Merrill Lynch International & Co. 


Wardley Limited 


Aigemcnc Bank Nederland N.V. 


Bank Leu Inimunipnal 

LiRU-rJ 

Banqne Fram^ne do Commerce Extirieur 


i Ml i red JjHheif 

Banque Arabcet Internationale d'iBKttikKDKni (BA-1.1-) 


Alahh Bank of Kuwait K.5.C 
Banca Coromera.dc Iialiana 

Bank Mew & Hope NV 

Banquette lladocfcbc aide Suez 

Basque de Ncuflize, Schlumbergcr, Mallet Banqne Worms Barclays Bank Group 

Bcfiner Handdsr und Frankfurter Bank 


A. E. Ames & Co. Amsterdam -Rotterdam Bank N.V. Bache Halsey Smart Shields 

UrairaJ liK-wperurt 

Banca del Gotrardo Bank of America Iniennuonal Bank Julius Baer International Bank Gutwiller. Kurz. Bungcner 

lOtmaiiLmud 

Banque Brussel Lambert N.V. 


Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S. A. 
Bayerische Landesbaok Bergen Bank 

IMaraank 

Ca»se des Depots a Consignations 


Baring Brothers A: Co„ 

T hF |> *‘4 

Blyih EaM man Paine Webber B.S.L Underwriters 

lotraSKEUi I.insrd tlann! 

Chase Manhattan Christiania Bonk og Krcditkaue C1BC Gticorp International Group Copenhagen Handelsbank County Bank 

boiled baaed LuniinJ 

Q ofitans talt-Ban kverein Credit Commercial de Fiance Credit Suisse Fits Boston Daiwa Enrope N. V. Den Danske Bank Den norske Creditbank 

Limlcd 

The Dcrcfopnrcnt Bank of Singapore Drcsdncr Bank Drexef Burnham Lambert European Banking Company Robert Fleming * Co. Gefioa international 
Irani AiOOTKwJhdatl iB.-wpmlrd Lnwal Urn led Lncifcd 

Goldman Sachs International Corp. Hanibro Pacific HiB Samuel & Co. Hoars Goreo KansallK-Qsake-Panklri Kidder, Peabody International 

baud bniiitd LibkciI Ura.cS 

Kicdfctbank S. A. Lumbourgcoise Knim Lodi Lehman Brothers Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting & Investment Co. (S-A.K.) 


KJdnwort. Benson 
bnM 

Lsrard Brothers & Co., 
Lamed 

Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Limilrd 


Lloyds Bank tntonational 

LoMsd 

Morgan Grenfell A Co. 

Lnmcrd 

Nomura Europe N.V. 


Nippon European Bank SLA. 

PEB Investments Privatbankeu A/S 

Lasted 

SkandinaviskaEaslrilda Baa ken 
SodeteGdicrafede Banqne SA. 

IclcriHrtiogd 


iMciwraiol lira- 

Manufacturers Hanover 
iioiial 
Morgan Guaranty Ltd 

Norddeunche Lan deshank 

frtrD.*itfldk 

Salomon Brothers International 


Milan! Finance Europe 

Linulrd 


Mitsubishi Bank (Europe) S. A. 

The Nikko Securities Co. , (Europe) Ltd. 
Pierson, Hddring A Pierson N.V. 


Nesbitt. Thomson 

Lioidni 

Nordic Bank Orion Bank 
Lrawd LiWM 

Scandinavian Bank 

Limited 

Socieie Bancaire Barclays (Suisse) S. A. 


Strauss, Tornbsfl &Co. 




Smith Barney’. Harris Upham&Co, 
limtsenid 

SodfitoSeqnanaisede Banque Standard ChancredNfachant Bank 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Verems-muf Wesbank 

loU AiimgrafiirtHa 

S-G. Warburg* Go. Ltd. Wo odGan fiy 


J. Henry Schroder Wagjj A Co. 

Sodofc Generate 
Svensfca Handels bank* 
J.Vaatobd&Co. 


October, 1989 


U.S. $150,000,000 

Kingdom of Sweden 



Floating/Fixed Rate Bonds Due 1991 

In accordance with the provisions of the Bonds, notice is 
hereby given that for the three months interest period from 
20th October, 1 980 lo 20th January, 1 981 the Bonds will carry 
an Interest Rate of 13 tV"o per annum. The relevant Interest 
Payment Date win be 20th January. 1981. The Coupon 
Amount per U.S. S5.000 will be U.S. SI 70.10. 

On 14th October. 1980 the Ten Year Weekly Treasury Rate 
was 1 1 .42 per cent, per annum. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

Agent Bank 


Catlin in loss at 
nine months— 
Wix (UK) closing 


A DETflRSORATION in trading 
jdurxK ibe third quarter has left 
Ga fa-tin, maker of Industrial 
redins and resin-treated papers, 
with losses before tax of £75,000 
for the nine months to tile end 
of September, indtuding redun- 
dancy costs of £1A000. 

Although fourth quarter sales 
prospects are slightly better, say 

the directors, lb ere will be in- 
creased costs and, foHowing the 
reorganisation of the manage- 
ment team in September, addi- 
tional redundancy payments. 

Catalin’s pre-tax profit for the 
whole of 1979 was £427,000. 

The nine months* figures 
enchide the results of Wix Cor- 
poration. (UK), in winch Catafin 
is a partner with Wix Inter- 
national Corporation of the 1J5. 
arvi which will cease oanofar- 
tuning on October 3L This will 
resritt in additional temporary 
costs for Cata&n. 

In the 10 months to October 
this year the pre-tax trading loss 
of Wix (UK) including redun- 
dancy costs of £70.000, is Hjcely 
to be £390,000. Of which Catalin’s 
Share is a loss of £197,000. At 
halfway die loss was £215.000 
including £9.000 redundancy 
costs, £109.000 of which was 
attributable to Catalan. 

The total write-off waU not be 
more than £390,000. say Ca talln's 
directors, on which estimated tax 
reidaf wild be about £125,000. 

Catalln plans to acquire some 
off the assets of Wix (UK) arid 
continue to trade in certain auto- 
motive and industrial filters and 
battery separators. 

E. Elliott 
profits drop 
to £63,000 

Turnover of E- Elliott, 
moulder in plastic and optical 
goods manufacturer, rose from 
£5.6m to £6.35m for the year 
ended March 31. 1980, but tax- 
able profits dropped to £63,763 
compared with £291,914. 

And the final dividend has 
been omitted, leaving the year’s 
total at lp net per 25p share 
against a previous 3.5p. 

At the halfway stage, with 
profits behind at £37.000 
(£104.000). the directors said 
that the full-year surplus would 
fall short of 1978-79. although 


it was envisaged that a c&fr 
siderable Improvement wo.ulfi.fe 
achieved In the second half af 
the year. 

After the six months’ las' pf 
£44,913, against £96*88&, . fet 
profit came through at £&S5Q. 
(£195,031) giving earning*, fey 
share of O^lp compared - with 
9.37p. • ; ~ 

Mr. G. C. Allman hafibeeu 
appointed to the Board. 

Lower profits 
anticipated by 
FC Finance 

Although new business 
Is ahead of the levels achieved 
in the same period of 1979 Mr. i 
p J. Paxton, the chairman W , 
FiC. Finance, tells shareboldm 1 
in his interim report that be 
does not anticipate a return in . 
profitability until the last 
quarter of the year after taking 
into account the impact of all 
aspects of the current economic 
recession. 

As already known, the com- 
pany incurred a pre-tax loss in 
the first half of 19S0 of £440,000 
t £410.000 profit) and omitted the t 
interim dividend (l.lp net). For 
the whole of 1979 taxable profits 
of £430.000 (£1.5Sm) were 

announced. 

The chairman forecasts a level 
of profitability in the second half , 
of the current year which will 
help offset the first-half loss. , 
However, with little likeli- 
hood of money rates moving 
downwards materially in the 
second six months, he does not 
anticipate matching the level of 
profits reported in 1979. s , 
F.C. Finance’s principle activi- l 
ties include instalment financing 
of motor vehicles and farm and 
industrial equipment Its ulti- 
mate holding company is the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

WINDING-UPS 

RESCINDED 

Compulsory winding-up orders 
made on October 6 against 
W. Farley and Co. and John 
Wischhussen have been ' 
rescinded by Mr. Justice Slade in 
the High Court Both petitions 
were dismissed by consent 


LOCAL AUTHORITY BOND TABLE 


Annual Interest 


Life 


Authority 

gross 

pay- 

Minimum 

of 

(telephone number in 

interest 

able 

sura 

bond. 

parentheses) 

— 


— 



% 


£ 

Year 

Knowsley 051 548 6555 

— . 13* 

4-year 

1,000 

4-5 

Redbridge 01-478 3020 

134 

Fyear 

200 

5-6 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only 


September 1980 


fstltuto per la Ricostmzione Industriale 

US $ 200,000,000 
Eight Year Loan Facility 

Granted by 

COMMERZBANK 

Akfiengesdlschaft 
Funds provided by 

BANCO Dl ROMA THE BANK OF TOKYO, OD. CHEMICAL BANK 
“IS™™ CREDIT LYONNAIS THE DAHCHI KANGYO BANK, LIMITED 
INTERNATIONAL WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
MARINE MIDLAND BANK, N. A. MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEWYORK 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 


INTERNATIONAL BONDS 


BY FRANCIS GHILES 


Market buoyant despite uncertainties 


A WARNING on Thursday by 
Dr, Henry Kaufman of Salomon 
Brothers that long-term bond 
yields would re main in double 
figures had its usual effect on 
both the U.S. domestic bond 
market and the Eurobonds 
market. In the Eurobond 
market, however. reactions 
varied: while many houses in 
Continental Europe showed 
signs of panic, marking down 
seasoned bond prices by as 
much as 1 per cent on Friday 
morning, London-based houses 
reacted more calmly. 

Some of the UK bouses bought 
up the paper their European 
colleagues were selling — 
though it must be emphasised 
that the selling pressure never 
was that great. 

The first three days of the 
week had brought smiles back 
to the faces of many dealers: 
turnover was good and with 
steady client buying interest, 
opportunities to swap, or simply 
to buy and sell, were plentiful. 
Prices of seasoned straight bonds 
posted gains of up to a full point. 


some of which they lost on Fri- 
day, however. 

One factor which brought 
great relief all round was the 
calendar of new issues, less than 
one-third of what it had been 
the week before. It also helped 
that most of the new issues were 
accounted for by floating rate 
notes and convertibles. Fixed 
interest rate dollar issues 
launched last week still look 
sickly. 

There are but one or two 
straight bonds launched during 
the second week of October 
which have been placed in firm 
hands, and many dealers argue 
that the discounts offered in 
pre-market trading on some 
issues still underestimate the 
extent to which the lead 
managers have failed to place 
the paper. 

Estimates as to how much of 
the fixed rate dollar paper 
issued since the beginning of 
the month has been placed in 
firm hands vary. Some 
observers suggest less than 
half. If this is so. it will come 
as no great surprise to the 
many dealers who are asking 


BREAKEVEN RATES FOR THE US DOLLAR 



Over 5 years 

Over 10 years 

Currency 

Breakeven 

Rate 

% Fail 

Breakeven 

Rate 

% Fall 

Deutsche Mariks .. 

1.4455 

-19 

1.1576 

-35 

Swiss Francs 

1.1810 

-28 

0.7435 

-48 

Dutcb Guilders 

1.7615 

- 9 

1-5194 

-22 

Yen 

185.86 

-14 

156.71 

-28 

Pound Sterling .. 

2.2269 

+ 8 

ZJ2S6 

+14 


The table, prepared by Soclgil Generate Strauss Turnbull 
shows future exchange rates implied by the current yield 
differentials between bonds of different currency. Thus D-Mark 
bonds are a better buy than dollar bonds provided that the 
dollar Tails more than 19 per cent against- the D-Mark over 
the next five years. The fall over the last 2} y ears has been 
13 per cent. 


that new issues offer investors 
something worth buying. 

A total of DM 470m-worth of 
foreign D-Mark bonds were 
launched last week, a figure 
which will be brought a little 
higher it the DM 100m planned 
issue for Venezuela is 
announced by WestLB. 

Here again, all went well 


until Friday morning when Dr. 
Kaufman's remarks had the 
effect of a cold shower: prices 
of seasoned D-Mark issues- 
slipped by about 1 point on 
Friday. The new issues launched 
at the beginning of the week 
enjoyed a good reception, but 
such was not always the case 
with issues launched later in 


CREDITS 


BY FRANCIS GHILES 


Mixed picture in Africa 


ALTHOUGH NIGERIA joined 
the “ below 1 per cent " margin 
club with a deal it signed earliet 
this month in Paris fa S50m 
eight-year loan arranged by 
Midland Bank France), many 
banks have strong doubts as to 
whether Nigerian borrowers will 
be able to arrange the Sl.obn 
worth of loans they are cur- 
rently seeking on such fine 
terms. The bulk of these funds 
wiU be financial audits, the 
balance buyers* credits. 

Paribas is sounding out the 
market with the view to mount- 
ing a $350m eight-year loan. A 
similar size Coface-backed 
buyers' credit will run parallel 
with this loan and the French 
bank is believed to be offering 
the borrower a split spread nf 
5 and 1 per cent. No formal 
mandate has been awarded for 
the loan, which, as is the case 
with two others for the same 
project — the works on the 
Ajaokuta steel complex and 
new town — are currently being 
put together by Credit 
Lvonnais and Dresdner Bank. 
The CL package includes a 
financial credit of $200m and 
a Coface guaranteed credit of 


little more than SI OOm. Mean- 
while. the loan being arranged 
by Dresdner Bank is expected 
to amount to $300m-400m. 

Another 3100m Nigerian loan. 
$73 rn of which was a financial 
credit was signed in Paris re- 
cently. It was arranged by 
Credit Lyonnais, on a split 
spread of £ and 1 per cent. 

Nigeria's approach to the 
international capital markets 
has never been noted for its 
orderliness: no banker who par- 
ticipated in the jumbo loan for 
the republic and the loan for 
the Warri steel project in 1977 
will have forgotten that gruel- 
ling experience. 

Another African borrower is 
currently making even more of 
a shambles of his borrowing, 
the Kingdom of Morocco. Late 
in August the country’s 
Minister of Finance said, at the 
signing of a $250m loan in 
Paris that Moroccan borrowers 
would not approach the market 
until the end of the year. Com- 
ing at the end of what was a 
difficult syndication for the 
S25(hn loan, bankers greeted his 
comments with a sigh of relief. 

They were dismayed to find. 


a month later, the Bsnque 
Marocaine du Commerce 
Exterieure trying to launch 
another $250m eight- 
year operation for the king- 
dom's phosphate company, OCP. 
The terms of this loan are the 
same — a split spread of 1 per 
cent for five years rising to 11 
per cent — but few banks, other 
than a handful from France 
and one from the U.S. have so 
far consented to join in the 
management group. 

Bankers who monitor Morocco 
closely point out that the cur- 
rent saga is a repeat of last 
year's events and one which 
makes raising money for the 
hard-pressed Moroccans even 
more difficult. They also ques- 
tion the wisdom of asking the 
BMCE to lead an operation for 
which, with little international 
muscle. U is ill equipped to 
handle. 

Another African borrower, 
and a far less frequent visitor 
to the market, has meanwhile 
achieved a resounding success: 
the S250m loan for the Republic 
of South Africa can boast a 
S73.5ra sell down which, added 
to the fact that four co-lead 


managers underwrote $20 m 
each, has reduced the commit- 
ment of the five initial lead 
managers from $50m to around 
$20 ra . 

The terms are generous — a 
'margin of £ per cent for two 
years rising to l per cent for 
the last five. The strength of 
that country's economy and the 
virtual absence of any syndi- 
cated credits in recent years 
are two factors behind this 
success. 

The China Ocean Shipping 
Company (Cosco) has made its 
first foray into the international 
capital markets with a S25m 
five-year loan carrying a coupon 
of i per rent. This loan carries 
a guarantee from the Ministry 
nf Communications in Peking- 
Cosco. which operates a fleet 
of about 500 ships is China s 
largest state-owned shipping 
company. 

A mandate has been granted 
tn Credit Lyonnais to arrange a 
10-year S250tn credit for the 
privately owned Fuezraz Elec- 
tricas de Cataluna. The spread 
paid by the borrower is a split 
? per cent for the first five years 
rising to } per cent. 


the week. The Midland Inter- 
national Finance bond proved 
popular and was increased by 
DM 30m to DM 180m. 

Foreign investors have re- 
turned to the foreign D-Mark 
market in the past two weeks, 
but domestic investors have 
deserted if. attracted by the 
higher yields they can obtain 
on domestic D-Mark bond 
issues. 

However, DM 885m worth of 
bonds have been placed in the 
past month. The German 
Capital Market Sub-Committee 
meets today to decide on the 
new issue calendar far the next 
Four weeks. Observers expect 
it to agree on a smaller volume 
than last month's, all the more 
so if it believes U.S. interest 
rates are headed up. 

The Swiss franc sector was 
also unsettled following Dr. 
Kaufman's remarks, but prices 
ended the week rather mixed. 
Over the week, they posted 
gains of up to } of a point, as 
a result in part to the strength- 
ening of- the Swiss franc 
against the dollar. The steady 
stream of new issues continues, 
with SwFr 200m of paper being 
arranged last week. 

The latest French franc bond 
Is also the first public Euro- 
bond issue for Westland 
Utrecht a name more familiar 
in the D-Mark private place- 
ment sector. This borrower is 
arranging a FFr 100m five-year 
issue with a coupon of 14 per 
cent through Credit Commer- 
cial de France. 


CURRENT INTERNATIONAL BOND ISSUES 


Borrowers 


Amount 

m Maturity 


Av. Iff# 
- years 


Price 


Lead manager 


Offer 

yield 

% 


US. DOLLARS 

ffBNP 250 1988 

fUER 0*sees PR). NV 50 1988 

t Banc* Nac Argentina 25 1987 

JJjTosco 50 1995 

JNZ Forest Products 25 - 1988 

tDen Norake Credjtbank 20 1990 

§Turbo Resources 25 1990 

fSoc. Gen. de Banque 100 1987 

Comm. Fed. de Elec. 75 1987 

JtfETB 100 1988 

ittEm ioo 2000 

Trailer Train 40 1992 

t Austral. Res. Dev. Bk. 30 1983 

tM. Bus. Dev. Bk. 50 1985 

tTetefonTcaNac. Espana 50 1990 

§OCU Intnl. Fin. NV 15 1995 

Abrtibi Price 50 1990 

§Moran Energy Intnl. NV 40 1995 


§Toyo Mania Kasha 


n 

7 

7 ' 

8 
10 
10 
- 7 

8 

13.1 
. 755 
3 
5 
10 

10 

15 


-r 

6* 

8 

123 

64» 

'If* 

13 

123 

13+ 

133 

12 

121 

64* 

9-9i 

13* 

8-85 - 


D-MARKS 
B. Cun. Costa Rica 
JEJB 

{Midland Intnl. Fin. Svs. 
"*Tauem Autobahn 
{Japan Airlines 
ESCQM (s’ teed SJL) 
••Euroftma 
lndl. Bk. of Finland 
Asian Dev. Bank 


50 

20 

1991 

1996 

9 

15 

5}* 

8 

100 

100 

50 

1985 

5 

10 . 

100 

200 

1990 

10 

8 t 


180 

1990 

10 

84 

99 

70 

1990 - 

10 

8f 

ioo4 

100 

1987 

7 

8i 

100 

100 

1987 

7 ' 

91 - 

100 

50 

1987 

7 

81 - 

100 

50 

1990 


84 • 

W1 

100 

1990 

10 

8} 

100 


109 BNP.CSFB 

98} CSFB 

100 D»fw»( Europe) 

100 Kuhn Locb,SBC Intnl. 

100 Kidder Peabody, LSI 

100 CSFB, Nordic Bank 

• Orion 

100 CSFB, EBC, S.G. de B. 

• CSFB 

100 Merrill Lynch W.W. 

99* Merrill Lynch W.W. 

100 Manufcts. Hanover 

99J SBC Intnl. 

100 Wood Gundy 

100 BNP. Dillon Read 

100 Orion. Bateman Ekh 

• Wood Gundy 

100 Smith Barney Bateman 

Bdi 

Kleinwort Bemoti 
Ntkko Secs. (Europe) 


5.654* 

13J67 

«JJ«W 

8.000 

1Z730 

8.1834* 

* 

5319 * 

* 

13.156 

14334 

13350 

12309 

12350 

6.0604* 


5 . 918 * 

4.000 


DG Bank IQJtOO 

Deutsche Bank. 8J577 

Deutsche Bank 3.653 

BayerischeHypotheekefi 8.4*2 

Deutsche Bank 8.125 

D resdner Sank 9350 

Bayerische Landesfaank 8350 

BHF Bank 8-415 

Deutsche Bank 8.750 


SWISS FRANCS 
tAutopistas Aragon. 

Oesterreidflsdie Kbk. 
••Dome Petroleum 
t**§Sumrtomo Elec. 

+ Heron Intnl. Fin. BV 
fEnpetral 


30 

1990 



61# 

99 

100 

1990 

— 


100 

100 

1986 

— 

6 

100 . 

50 

1985 


5{ 

700 

50 

1990 

_ 

6f 

100 

‘ 50 

1990 

— 

*4 

100 

50 

1986 

— 

si 

too 


Sodtoc 6393* 

Wirtsehafts-und Prhrtbk. 6.125 
Credit Suisse 6.000 

Credit Suisse 5. 125 

B'que Keyser Utmann 6.750 

UBS 6300 

SBC 5.125 


LUXEMBOURG FRANCS 
t**Spai-bankemasBank- 250 1987 

J**F.G.Hypotheekbank 250 1985 

54 

5 

m 

100 Kredietbank (Luxem.) 

100 Kredietbank (Luxem.) 

11.750 

11500 

GUILDERS 

Nationde Nederland* 60 1987 

. 54 

10 

’* ' 99} ABN 

laosi 

■ Not yet priced. $ Final term*. ** Placement. t Floating rate- note. * Minimum. & Convertible, 
tt Registered with U.S. Securitlae and Exchange CommfaNuon. 1 Purchase Fund. 

Note: Yields era Calculated on AIBD basis. 


U.S. BONDS 


BY IAN HARGREAVES 


Kaufman triggers a reversal 


THE FEDERAL Open Market 
Committee, the arm of the Fed 
which sets the central bank’s 
credit market stance, meets to- 
morrow with another difficult 
week behind it Money supply 
data released on Friday even- 
ing. showed a S5.1bn increase 
in MJ-B and took both basic 
measures of money supply close 
to or above the Fed’s long-range 
growth targets. 

Between Monday and Wednes- 
day. the market continued to 


U.S. INTEREST RATES (%) 

Week to Week to 


Fed funds wkly. a». 
I -month Tress, bill 

3- month CD 

Trees. 30-year bond 
Long-term AAA util. 
Long-iarm AA indue. 


Oci. 17 
12.59 
10.40 
1245 
11.30 
12.63 
12.00 


Oct. 10 

12 tn 

HUB 
12.55 
11 22 
12.80 
12.38 


Sourca: Salomon Bros., wtlmatoa. 


enjoy its, sprightliest rally for 
many weeks, but the slightness 
of the confidence underpinning 
this advance was evident when 
a routine speech by Dr. Henry 
Kaufman, the Salomon Brothers 
economist, on Thursday after- 
noon was enough to trigger a 
reversal. 

Dr. Kaufman merely 
reiterated his view that with a 
half-hearted battle against 
inflation being waged in Wash- 
ington, there is no foreseeable 
chance that either inflation or 
long bond yields will return to 
single figures. 

His words were swiftly fol- 
lowed by the news that gross 
national product grew by 1 per 
cent in the third 'quarter, mak- 
ing the recession just passed the 


shortest on record, unless, as 
many believe, we are now in the 
middle of only a false dawn. 

So, the Open Market Commit- 
tee is looking fit a valiantly 
growing economy, still very 
volatile money growth, and loan 
demand which has been strong 
enough to allow the banks to 
fix their prime rates rather 
aggressively. 

Where does the Fed go from 
here? According to the 
economists at Chase Manhattan, 
the answer is as dose to being 
unequivocal as economists ever 
get. “The Fed is very likely to 
dedde Another tightening move 
is required.” they say, adding 
that even if no action is taken 
now. the market will merely 
believe the Central Bank has 


tactfully delayed a move until 
after the election 

Others have confidence in the 
fact that the Fed adopted a 
fairly easy stance last week, 
even though it would have 
known by midweek how bad the 
money supply figures were 
going to be. 

It is evident, however, that 
the Fed now has little room 
indeed to manoeuvre in on 
interest rates — a fact which 
suggests there are slight pros- 
pects for downward movements. 
Indeed, the Fed would probably 
not be unhappy to see rates 
hold at roughly their present 
levels. Stability itself would he 
some kind of positive note on 
which to end this year of un- 
precedented credit volatility. 


FT INTERNATIONAL BOND SERVICE 


U.S. DOLLAR Chang* on 

STRAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 

Brit. Oryijnu F. IV* SO SO 84 84 h 0 -0*» 13.75 

CECA 1H, 88 100 04?. 95>. -W. + 01 . 12 .GO 

Citicoro O/S Fin. 10 86 300 
Con. Illinois O'S 9V 88 150 

Denmark 111, 30 100 

Dome Petroleum 13', 92 50 

EEC 11 95 75 

EEC 11 35 70 

EIB m 90 100 

Eksoortfinans 9*, 87 ... 75 

Elec, de France 10 88. .. 125 
Eaporr Dv. Cpn. 121, B7 100 
E sport Dv. Cpn. 9S 86 150 
Federal Dev. Bk. 12*, 85 75 

Fin. Exp. Crodn 10'j 85 50 

Finland Rep. of 9*, 86 100 
Ford O/S Fin. 12»t 85 250 
Geoig* Weston 13 ’, 87 30 

GMAC Org Fin. 13*, 85 100 
GMAC O/S Fin. 12 87 IOO 
Goodyear O/S 12*, 87 75 

Hudson's Bay 1t*j 90... 75 

IBM Canada 10>i 85 ... 50 

ICI Fin Nad. 11 83 ... 100 
Int. HarvoMor 12^ B5 .. 115 

McGraw 13*, 85 75 

NorWest ind. 13\ 87... 50 

Nova Semis ID* 90 ... 50 

OKB 10 85 50 

Pembroke Caonal 9* 87 100 
Pemex Tl», 88 ... 100 

Quebec Hvdro lit, 92... IOO 
Reosrael 0/5 II 1 * 88 . 100 

Hovlesse 11>« 85 50 

SNCF 1Z>. 85 50 

Sweden 12% B5 ... 150 

Swed. E* Cred 12S 85 140 
Trs»n*am*ric» 12V 83 50 

IJB Finance BV 11 90 . 50 

Unilever NV 9V 90 .. . 100 

World Bank 9V 85 200 

World Bank 10V 87 300 

Average price changes . 

DEUTSCHE MARK t '*' an 9 B . 

STRAIGHTS Issued Bid OHer day week Yield 

Australis ffs SO ..... » 99V 99V -0V -0V 8.19 

Austria Rod. ol 8V 92 150 
FCE TV 87 100 


04V 95 >, -O', + OV 12.50 
89H, 80 -OV -O', 12.59 
88V 88V -OV -OV 12.84 
33V 34 -OV +0V 12.83 
10Q», 101V -OV — 0\ 13.31 
B8V MV -OV +0V 1233 
87V 87V +0V — OV 12.80 
102V 103V -OV -OV 13.12 
88V 87V — OV -OV 12.43 
88», ® — OV -OV 12.32 
10QV 101V -OV -0», 12.50 
88V 89V -OV -OV 12.42 
99 99V -OV -OV 12-42 

91V 91V -OV +0V 12- W 
86 86V -OV -OV 13.17 

98V 9B -OV +0V 12.05 
99V 10OV -OV -OV 13.42 
101V 102V -OV 0 12.57 
96 96V -OV -O', 12.84 

98V 99V -OV +0V 14-72 
82V S3V -OV + 0*, 12.75 
95V 95V -OV “OV 11.76 
96V 97 — OV -OV 12.48 
98V 99V -OV +01,13.04 
700V 707 V -OV +0V 73.09 
901,100 -OV -OV 13.83 
87V 88V -OV — OV 12.94 
92 82V -OV -OV 12.22 

f88V 88V -OV -OV 12.70 
91V 92V -OV -OV 1316 
BOV MV -OV -OV 13.20 
88V 89V -OV -OV 13.91 
96 96V — OV -O', 12.31 

100 1 , 101 -OV -OV 12.10 
WV 99V - OV +OV 12.68 
98V 98V -OV 0 12.90 
97V 97V -OV “OV 13.50 
88V 87 +OV +<H. 13.50 
85 85V -OV +0V 12 42 

01V 91V -OV +0V 1217 
90V 91V -OV +0V 12.27 
On day — OV on week — 0V 


IFCE 8V 95 

^CA 7V 92 

Ml-Honaywofl BV 90 

tonmarfc 7», 86 .. .. 

lenmark 8V 92 

EC 7V 94 •••• •• 

■inland Rep of 8 86 
barduBTO SA 9 90 —- 
span Dev. Bk. 7V 87 100 
!obe. City or 8 90 . .. “ 

At. Bk. Denmark 8V 90 

lorway 7V BS • 

luclebras 9V 88 

IKB 8V 92 ■ »•■■ ■■ 

Isle. City ol 8V 90 ... 

fwedan 9V 87 

'/orid Bank 8 90 

Vorld Bank 7V 90 

Valid Bank 10 88 
Vorld Bank 10 90 


250 

90b 

150 

97*. 

100 

95 

UK) 

95 

150 

95*» 

125 

98 

100 

lOSh 

100 

t38‘i 

22S 

94*. 

ISO 

96S 

100 

t99», 

100 

9P, 

100 

88*. 

150 

t97*, 

250 

381. 

100 

+38 

150 

97*. 

80 

100*, 

200 

+103*, 

700 

96h 

250 

as 

150 

10F. 

200 

109‘, 


97V 97V -OV -OV 8.61 
95V -OV -OV 8.73 
__ 96V -OV -OV 8.57 

95V 9SV -OV -OV 8.50 
98 98V — OV —0*, 3.64 

tSflV 97*, -OV -DV 8.56 

raav 99v -ov -ov a.«o 
94 r , 95V -ov -OV 8.48 
96V 971, -OV +0V 8.67 
+0V 0 9.01 

-OV —IV 8.48 

0 -OV 8.22 

t97V 98V -OV -OV 8.82 
38V 99V -OV -IV 7.77 
tSB 98V 0 -OV 10.05 

ST. 97V -OV “OV 8.59 
1005, 101V — OV +0V 8.60 
103V 104V -1 -OV 8.89 
96V 97 -OV -1 8.09 

95 95V -OV -OV 8-64 

106V 107V -IV -2», B.32 


w sanr. ™ . . — 109V HO “OV +0*4 045 

Average price changes .. On day -OV on week -OV 

HISS FRANC Change on 

RAlGHTS Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 

stria Ren ol 5V 90 100 100 100V +0L +0», 5.36 

,er Int. Fin. 5V 92 . 100 100 1O0V +0», +0V 5.23 

roan. C.ty of 8 90 50 102V 102V -DV +0V 5 68 

IW Overseas 4V 91 100 t®9V M -OV +Q», S 52 

hrm’n-Tatterods 7 90 40 T105 106 -OV +OV 6.21 

isse Nat. Tela. 4V B9 IOO 93V 94 +OV +1V 5.28 

penhagen Tela. 5V 90 60 96 96V -OV '+0V 6.29 

nmark 5V 90 80 98 98V 0 +OV 8.01 

1 4V 94 100 85V By, -OV +1V 5.94 

t. de France 4V 89 100 91V 91V -OV +0V 5 61 

t. de Fiance 5V 90 100 97V 98 +0V +1 5.53 

G. H. Hypo. Bk 6 90 50 f102V 103 -OV +1 5.62 

[land Hep. ol 5V 90 80 95*. 9SV +0V +1 6.27 

B 89 100 tB7V 87V -OV -OV 6.09 


>Amer Oev. 4V 89 100 
.-Amer. Dev. 7 30 ... 80 

Hand T*ie. 5 1 , 90 ... 50 

. Blanc Tunnel 5V 90 60 

wag 5V 90 ■ 80 

?pon T*l. 6 T. 4V 89 100 
rqes Komm AV ®1 ••• 1®® 

;B 4V 91 100 

:b 6 90 100 

lo. City of 4V 91 1<» 

ilips Lamps 5V 92 . . 100 
ki9u> Pro. Hm». 6 90 80 

ikoku El. Pwr. 4V 89 100 
ide Dev. Fm. 6V 9D 50 
aat-Alpin# 5V 90 ... 80 


91V 92 -OV +OV 5.70 
1047, 105V +0‘. +0V 6.28 
137 97V 0 -OV 589 

99V 100 +OV +0V 5.51 
100V 101*, 0 +0V 5.61 

93V 94 -OV +2 5.12 

9B 87V -OV -OV 8.01 

W6V 87 0 +0V 6.08 

102 102V -OV +OV 5.70 
87V 88 +0*. +7V 5.80 

98V 99 +0V +1 5.38 

102 102V 0 -O'* 5.70 

92’, 93 -07, -OV 5.82 

97V 97V -OV “OV 6.45 

99V 99V +0V +OV 5.83 

188V 89 +OV +OV 6.04 


id' Bank' 4V 89 ... 150 — - - 

Average price changes... On day 0 on week +OV 

Change on 

Issued Bid OHer day wMk VWd 


1 STRAIGHTS 

rtr alia 5.5 83 30 

itrelia flV 68 20 

tv as .... 12 

lend 5.6 83 — ™ 

land 0.8 88 ™ 

land. Reo- ql BV 5* 15 


30V 91V -OV +0V 9.05 
B7V « l * 0 +0V 8-76 
taSV 96V +0V +0V 8.38 
90 90V -OV -OV 9 38 
87V 87*, 0 -0% 9.19 

95V 96V -OV -OV 9.1« 


Avorapo price Chwig**..- On dW 0 on weak a 


OTHER STRAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer 
Ball Canada 104 66 C$ 60 94 MV 

CIBC 13V 85 CS ... . 50 100V 101 

CIBC 11V 85 CS 60 94’, 9S», 

Federal Dev. 11 V 90 CS 80 B9V 90V 

Fat. Can. Inv. 10 84 CS 50 90% 91», 

RMAC 12 85 CS 50 t95*, 96', 

R. Bk. Canada 10 88 CS 40 92V 93V 

Tordom Con. 13V 85 CS 30 100V 100*, 

M. Bk. Dnmk. 9 91 EUA 25 93V 95 

SQFTE 8V 89 EUA 40 39 90V 

U. Bk. Nrwy 9*, 90 EUA IB 99V 100V 

Algemene Bk. 10*. 87 FI 400 100*4 1Q0V 

Bk. Mees & H. 10 85 FI 75 101V 101V 

F G. Hypo 9V 87 FI . 60 96*4 97*4 

Heineken NV 10 87 FI 75 38V 99V 

Nat. Inv. Bk. 10 87 FI.. 75 99 99V 

Nat Nader 9V 87 FI . 60 96*, 97V 

Nader Mdn Bk 10 85 FI 75 100V 101V 

Aero Pans 13V 87 FFr 150 98 99 

CECA 14V 86 FFr 150 102V 103V 

Finland 11 84 FFr 80 91V 92V 

Finland IV, 89 FFr . 70 BSP* 90*4 

Gaz da France 11 84 FFr 150 92*. 93». 

IBM Franca 11V 84 FFr 120 93V 94V 

Ran suit 9V 85 FFr 100 85*, 86V 

Solvay et Cie 9V 87 FFr 12S 82V 83V 

Utd. Men Sts 14 85 FFr 150 99V 100*4 

Beneficial Fin. 14V 90 E 20 99** 99V 

BNP 13V 91 £ 15 98 SB', 

Citicorp O/S 13*, 90 E 50 98V 98V 

Fin. for lnd. 14’, 88 E 20 101V 102», 

Fin. for Ind. I3V 87 E 20 98V 39*, 

Gen Elec. Co. 12', 89 £ 50 95*, 98V 

Peugeot S A 14 90 £ ... 23 99 99V 

Rothschild 1<V 90 C . 12 99V 100 

Swed. Ej. Cr. 15V 85 E 20 104V 104*. 

Banobraa 8** 90 KD ... 7 t90V 91V 

CCCE 8V 91 KD . . 10 t86V 87*. 

Sanauaclt 8», 90 KD ... 12 t91V 91 V 

AkZQ 9*. 87 LuxFr 500 92V 93V 

Euratam 8 87 Lu»Fr ... 500 S5'« BOV 

Euratam 9V 88 Lu«Fr ... S00 96V 97V 

EIB 9V 88 LuxFr 600 97V 38V 

Volvo 9V 87 LuxFr ... 500 94V 95*, 


Change on 
day week Yield 
+0*, +OV 12.12 
+ 0V +1V 13.25 
+ 1V +1 12.88 
+1V +1V 13.37 
+0'a +0*4 13.17 
+ 1«a +1V 13.15 
+0V 0 11.75 
+0V -OV 13.25 
0 0 9.85 

+0V +0*, 10.11 
-OV -OV 9.52 
-O', -OV 10.12 
-OV +0*. 9.57 
-OV -OV 10 37 
-OV -O*, 10.19 
-OV -0*4 10.14 
-OV -DV 10.14 
-I*. -IV 9-69 
-OV +0V 1345 
0 +0V 13.45 
-OV -0>, 13.82 
-OV +OV 73-54 
+0V +0*, 13.21 
0 +0V 13.73 
0 0 14.08 

+0V +0', 13.95 
+ 0V +0V 14.01 
-OV -OV 14.30 
-OV -OV 13.80 
— OV -ov 13.74 
-0*4 -0*. 14.05 
-OV -0*. 13.95 
-OV +0*4 13.31 
-OV -OV 14.09 
-O', 0 14.30 

0 13 77 
0 9.75 

+ 0*4 10.22 
0 9.89 

J-OV +0V 10.74 

+ov +ov 11 . oa 

0 +0V 10.32 
-OV +0V 10.18 
0 0 10.86 


-OV 

0 

a 

0 


FLOATING RATE 
NOTES 


Allied Irish Bk 5V 87 OV 
Bank ol Ireland 5V 89 JOU 
Bank ol Tokyo 5V B9 ttV 
Barclays O/S Inv. 5 90 OV 
Bergen Sk. A/S 6 89... «H, 
Bilbao Int N/V 5V 90 OV 
Citicorp O/S F 83 ...5*0 
Citicorp O/S F. 84 
C Iloh 5V 87 


*0 

0*4 


CNT 5V 88 
GZB 5V 89 


MJr*. Han O ' 
Midland Inti, i 
Midland Inti. F 


Soc. C. de 8qu 
Standard Chart 


Sweden 91 
Williams 6 

Bq. exr. d'AIg 4V 89 SF OV t89 90 18/12 6V 

Average price changes .. On day 0 on weak 0 


CONVERTIBLE Cnv. Cnv. 

BONDS data price Bid 

A/inonroM 7V 95 .. 2/90615.5 125', 

Apache 1. Fin. 8V 95. .12/8021.12 t156 
Blocker Energy 8V '95. . 1/6121.87 115 
Credit Suisse 4V 93 ...10/79 1278 12flV 

DDKK II 90 4/80 324 107 

D.gicon Fin 8*, 95 .. 10/81 29.5 HJOV 
□ynolectron 9V 36 ... 8/8012.22 t115 
Ensearch rm. 9', 94 .. 7/8030.25 149V 
Henson O/S Fin. 9V 95 1/81 1.92 
Huffy Int F,n. 8 l , 55 ..12/B0233S 
INA Oversee* BV 2000 4/BI 42 101V 
In cheapo Ltd. 8 95 .... 2/81 4.55 105*. 

JACCS 7*, 95 11/80 565 106', 

Marion Int. Fin. 9 95... 12/80 23.25 

MEPC 8*4 96 2/81 2.47 

Nisaho Iwei Co. 8 96. .10/80 398 

Ricoh 6V 95 8/80 604 

SBC 6*. » 9/80 200 

Taylor Woodrow 8V 90 1/81 4.94 

Tricorp. 8V 95 12/8031.25 101 

Union Bk. SwiR 5 89 . 2/90121.4 98 

Fujitsu 5 84 DM 7/79 475 128V 

Sharp Com- 5b 88 DM 9/80 595 12SV 

Uny Co 5V 85 DM 11/79 1071 97V 


94V 

96V 


39V 

104 

10T, 

110 

99V 

97 


Chg. 
Offer day 
127 0 

157 -4 

116 +0V 

122V -O', 
IDS -OV 
101*, -3V 
116 -2 
150V -OV 
95V — OV 
97*. — OV 
102V —O', 
106V -OV 
107 V -0*. 
100*1 -iv 

104V -IV 
102', +IV 
111 -IV 
100*. -OV 
97V — OV 
102 -1 
99*. — 2V 
129 V +0*4 
126*, +1V 
98V +1V 


6.84 


Prem 
-2.4Z 
-4.17 
-7.28 
-275 
15.21 
9.42 
8.S2 
-4.61 
2.07 
54.93 
4 29 
—3.64 
7.87 
9.15 

6.50 
0.67 

-1.85 
6.13 
5.05 
22. DO 
- 2.20 

8.50 
-0.90 

14.62 


Spread Bid Offer C.dto C.cpn C.yld i 


97V 98*. Z/1 10.44 10 64 
38V 98V 21/11 11V 11.56 

97*, S3 25/10 9V 9.46 

97V S&V 13/12 9V 9.83 

97V 98V 29/H 121 , 12.52 

97V 97V 29/11 10.06 10.32 
39*, 99*. 23/11 11.44 11 51 
99V 99V 30/10 13*. 13.21 

98V 99V IB/3 12V 12.99 


L 6 86... 

0*4 

98 

98', 15/11 11. 44 

11.64 

*, 91 ..5*0*4 

97'. 

98*, 14'1Z 12.06 

12.29 


50*4 

99*. 

99 r , 16/4 

13*4 

13.30 


10b 

38*, 

98», 1/11 

9.81 

9.S8 

9 

O'. 

91 '4 

93'. 23/11 

ITS 

12. S3 

n 5L 87 

u>. 

38'. 

99’r 15/4 

13.31 

13 43 

8 90 £... 

O', 

96*4 

97*. 3/1 

15*. 

16.24 

86 

0*4 

98 'i 

99*, 13/12 

9*. 

973 

S 5*. 94 tOb 

97*4 

90 '4 30/11 

12*. 

12.3? 

in. 5 89 

Ov 

97 '4 

38*. 20/12 

9*- 

9.69 

n. 5*« 92 

0>4 


981, 5/12 

10’, 

11.11 

*. 86 ... 

O'. 

97«, 

98 25/1 

9.69 

9.91 

14 

50*4 

93>, 

98*, 11/4 

13*4 

13.47 

6*: 88 

u>. 

37', 

97*. 12/1 

9.66 

9.82 

5*4 87 .. 

»'4 

98 

98*. 6/11 1(T, 

11.04 

5*4 34 5*0*. 

9BS 

99', 11/1 

13'. 

13.40 

e 6>, 87 

0*4 

98*. 

98S 3/4 

14 

14.23 

5*4 90 

0’4 

9**, 

98’, 6/3 

12.06 

12.26 

>b 5 87 

0*4 

98 

981,15/1 

10 

10.18 


10*4 

97', 

9P, 18/10 

9 56 

9 82 

n a*. 91 

0>4 

38'. 

98*4 14/3 

12.44 

12.63 


(9 The Financial Times Ltd., iSfBQ Reproduction (n whole ! 
or in part in any form n« permitted withniit written ! 
content. Data auuoiied by inter-Bond Service* (a eub- ] 
aldiary of deuSTREAM intsrnitlonil}. ' 


BONDTRADE INDEX AND YIELD 
Medium term Long term 
Oct 17 . . n-8. n.«. n.a. n.a. 

Oct. 10 ... n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 

High 'BO .. 9X58 (18/6) 89.19 (2/1) 

Lew ‘80 . .. 88.32 (2/4) 71.54 (29/2) 

EUROBOND TURNOVER 
(nominal value in Sm) 


U.S. S bonds 

Cede* 

Eurodear 

Last week 

2.470.2 

2.738.0 

Previous week . . 

995-3 

2.711.0 

Other bonds 

Lest week 

382.7 

414.0 

Previous week 

517.4 

39B.5 


“ No information available — 
previous day's price. 

t Only one market maker 
supplied a price. 

STRAIGHT BONDS: The yield 
is the yield to redemption of the 
mid-price; tbe amount issued is 
in millions of currency units ex- 
cept for Yen bonds where it is 
in billions. Change on week = 
Change over price a week earlier. 

FLOATING RATE NOTES: 
Denominated in dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. Coupon 
shown is minimum. C.dte=Date 
next coupon becomes effective. 
Soread = Margin above six-month 
offered rate ft three-month; 
S above mean rate) for U.S. 
tioilars. C.con=The current 
coupon. C.yld = The current yield. 

CONVERTIBLE BONDS: De- 
nominated in dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. Chg. day= 
Change on day. Cnv. da le= First 
date for conversion into shares. 
Cnv. price = Nominal amount of 
bond per share expressed in 
currency of share at conversion 
rate fixed at issue. FTem = Per- 
centage premium of the current 
effective price or acquiring 
shares via the bond over the 
most recent price of the shares. 

The list shows the 200 latest 
international bonds for which 
an adequate secondary market 
exists. The prices over the past 
week were supplied by: Arab 
Company for Trading Securities 
SAK: Kredietbank NV: Credit 
Commercial de France: Credit 
Lyonnais: Commerzbank AG; 
Deutsche Bank AG: Wesideutsche 
Landesbank Girozentrale: Banque 
Genera] e du Luxembourg SA; 
Banque Internationale Luxem- 
bourg; Kredietbank Luxembourg: 
Algemene Baok Nederland NV: 
Pierson. Hefdring and Pierson; 
Credir Suisse/Swiss Credit Bank; 
Union Bank of Switzerland; 
Akroyd 3nd Smithers: Bankers 
Trust International; Bondtrade: 
Credii Commercial de France 
1 Sees. 1 London: Citicorp Inter- 
national Bank: Daiwa Europe 
NV; Detiee Trading Company; 
Dillon, Read Overseas Corpora- 
tion: EBC: First Chicago; 

Goldman Sachs International 
Corporation: Hambrns Bank: IB-T 
International: Kidder Peabody 
International: Merrill Lynch": 
Morgan Stanley International: 
Nesbitt Thomson: Orion Bank; 
Salomon Brothers International; 
Samuel Montagu and Co.. Scan- 
dinavian Bank: Socieie Gcneralc 
Strauss Turnbull; Sumitomo 
Finance International; S. (]. 
Warburg and Co.; Wood Gundy 

Closing firlcei on October 17 


AO those securities having been sold, thisaimotacemxatiappoarsiuazaatiBeclxaamicmly. 


FFI 

Finance for Industry International B. V. 

(Jncarparaudw The Netherlands uiih Uatiied liability) 

£20,000,000 

13f per cent Guaranteed Notes 1987 

nnconditioiuinyandtnevocaHygP aagt wdby'. 

Finance for Industry Limited 

(JscorponOed’m Easlorriuad^ the Ccmpades Acts 194S to 1967} 


' S.G. Warburg 4 Co. Ltd. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Ban Baxd^ &an&Gxonp 

County Bank Limited raf l- ntprrrrtrtlmal 7’.fr mted 

Lloyds Bazik International Limited Mew-rill T yrv-K htm ati o n al Or Co. 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited Nomura. Europe N.V. 

The Royal Bank of Scofland Limited Saiamou Brothers International 

Westdeutsche LandeafaankCSrozentraia 

Aba Dhabi Jhreatmrarf Company AlsrantamBsakVactatiaaciJLV'. Anw ri 6«aE«praBB B 4afc ASi Anwa & Co. A i uWrailJ iiU ?nti wtim t Rar.fr wir. 

Awiho jda ad S.Sl4MaxMd4r.lna. Bxcfaa H qfsgy Snag taririd* gmaOmii> B rhhB.ih m Bom Nazumal* d«l Lovnro 

BmleotJUat gira I nternational Bank jfnbm Sw l ntemat kmal RuVTMn TntewMriowl BairikMoes &Eape SV 

BanfcgtTg kroha expaiional Banqna Bnmlles Lambort SJL BanqoaFtani^iradaCknznaaEcaRxtdztezr BaaqpocfallddoddiwetdaStaE 

Banqna Iniemadonale & LazsmbcHirg SA. Banque NaUoasia da Pari* Banqn* de ltfalon RnnpAaatM Bardays Sol & Co. M.V. 

Baring Bmtfaara fie Co^ Bayariacha Hypodiakatumd WocitaakBank Ba y etfacfae L a nded ank BayezfcdvrV«rwanbanIc BaztmnBnife 

uuMd AkMsMbeuii CKandn i. ’ nni.nmnimTLtr 

Bexfiner Bank BetMnar H a nciri> - and Frankfurter Bxnk Blylh E anftn an Paine W^>bar B^X Undorwritor* CUicMdsaD^pfltsatCmisIgnaticns 
/jJMuuranfKfiBfi IruapMl c— I LkAtM 1 

an C 

Com p agni a de Banqaa at cTte raatha a m iai U a 

IMrwiMBliAi 


Chase Manhattan Chemical Bank International Graap caoMtiania Bank og Kreriiftnraw CIBC " Olicarp Intemafemal Groi^* 

Onapagnte 8floa6tfmpra de Banque < 

Credit Lyonnais Credit Snfae Rrit Boston CrBditanst*H-Bankv«irJri 

Daiwa Europe N.V. Bidiard Dena & Co, Dan Danakn Bank DaanorEke Crediasank D 


Cotmnezzbank 

M H I M AlWil 

Credii Commercial de France 


Dai4chi Kangye Intarnatianal 

LMWd 

DC BANK DjUan, Road Overseas Corporation Dreodnar Bank DmelSomhem Lambert 



European Bankin g Company Robert F laming & Co. Fuji fnterrvBtiWnat Finance euaw Twa wraWnwl jm GenaesenetiiafiBdteZantEalbenkAG 
Cirozantrate nnd Bank der Sweix aMU a ctwn Sparisawea C dhtman Sacfag Zalo rmyt i me i Carp. 

iUQPpwNilNAd 

Hambros Bank HandeJsbank N.W. (Overseas) SSaSBmwd&Co. ’ BsareGoraitUd. ■ E.F.Hut 

LanliMi IfakM UmSrA 

btlBno Bancaiio Sin Paato dj Torino Japan baarh a riem ri Bank IGdda&PeabodyBjaaiialiaaad 

UrnttU imS S 

KrediaibankN-V. Krediribank SJL LuMrmbonwjeoi** i&tim 

Kuwait Foreign Trading Coatracting & lu *r «tii ^ gn t Co. (SAX) Kuwait B aomallan ri kte e xln MBd Co. Amk. ^ 

LsardFr&XBaetOe Lowdaai & C o nriBO Wt a l Ba nkeri e LTCT t ntacmi tional' Mr 3 m n& VrmgVMr H i t m w mr . ■■ M i 

B. Metstor iweLSahn &Co. Morgan Grenfe ll & Co. Morgan Guaranty Ltd. Morgan Skanley kAenanmna Bh&andBeako^DMLrauaU 

Nederlandiicha BeddenataadriaanfcKV. *Bra R ikk oSe ciir itw e Co^ gawape) Ltd. mpamtSrmA* 

Morddaffiacha Landeriaank NonCcBuk UOppdidudiajs.&Cse. OzJccBm* Ffrrtnn. HaWrinij 1 FUflrfttm MLY. 


j*KB IflywhflBnto 

Unail*d 

The Boyal Bank oT Canada (London) 

UmMd 

Bkandinariaka EnakfldaBankeii 


PoedpanUd JriratbenkanJi/S Eabcfcank Nadodand Sethadhfld Bank AG N-M-Sothocfaikt &Sons 

Sanwa Ban k (Unda rwrflea) Scandi rutrian Bank J.H«u T St*ra«iin:Wag ff &cb. 

UphamKCo. SocMti dm Ba i^uaa X G.Warburg at Lag ‘ SosUtd GAndxalw 

SocidtA G<Sfi 6 raIa da Banque SJL SotibteSequiauiaftdeBanqnq SpctoankaraagBank' 

^■■■;LM« t.vhianM faiMrnaKBnal. BtwnafcaHa ndfl i hibKBto na ' 

WiUtams.Qya&Coti DeenTOtm'EcynQldnLilriiiitljiiiiil : Wood Goody 
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Seapaaies and Markets 






S5 Columbia Gaa«_.1 40k 

87 Columbia PisL...i 33k 

18% I Combined InL.J 19 
47k ‘Combustn. EngJ 95 
6k 'Combusta.EquiPj 6 k 
17k Cmwitb Edison. a[ 18% 
50k Comm. Satellite. 42k 


37 8 : lk 
29k ! l&k 
43k < 31k 
50k ‘ 295s 
65k • 41k 
24 lg , 14k 
26k 20 

27 l 20 
29k i 16 k 
40k ■ 37k 
21k I 15k 
11 i 6k 
30 lg ' 22 
34 25% 

31k ' 21% 
16k 12k 

77k ' 44k 


'MS j 17g 

;Comp. SoJoncoJ 19k 

Icon* Mills. 4l3g 

Conn Gea Ium..{ 46% 

[Cckoco 617a 

Conrac ; IBig 

Cons Edison. 847; 

Cons Poods 23 t 8 

'Com Freight | 26k 

i Cons Nat Gas..... 46k 
.ConsamerPowor 17k 
■Oonti Air Linos...; 7k 

Conti Corp „• £Sk 

'Conti Group. 1 34 

ConU ntlnole I 30k 

iContJ Tolep. ! 14k 

'Control Data ; 72 


ZB% .Cooper tad«. 53k 

9k Coors Adolph ■ IBk 

18k iCgpe land 22k 

16k Copperweld 22 

46% [Coming Glass..... 73k 
20 Corroon 8laek....| 25k 
30 jCox Broadcast’s, 63k 

31k Crane 39 

24% .Grookor Nat 367g 

23 -Crown Cork. | 275* 

33k jCrown Zell — i 57k 

23 [Cummins Eng ...., 31k 
1S% Icurtlu- Wright...- 26 Jj 

3ig Damon I Ilk 

16k Duu....i i 2366 

56k Dart & Kraft ! 43*8 

63k Data Sen ; 78k 

37 Dayton -Hudson j 47 k 

20% Deere. ■ 42k 

31k | Delta Air 1 44k 

11% iDon'nys. — • 19 k 


iDantsphr Inti lay 

'Detroit Ediion-...i Ilk 

Diamond Inti 3Sk 

'Diamond Shamk| 53 k 

iDiCiorglo 9 

iDislUJ Equip 91k 

Dillingham 19 

[Dillon ; 15k 

■Dianoyf Walt). ‘ 45k 

Dome Mines....... 1 122% 

Donnelley |RRI....' 34Sj 

'Dover Corp : 56 

Dow Chemical.... | 327j 

Dow Jones 1 04 k 

Dresser 83k 

Dr. Pepper 12 k 

Duke Power 17% 

□un & Brad i 57 

DuPont , 43k 

EG AC 41k 


Easco 

Eastern Airlines.. 
[Eastern Gas A F-i 
j Eastman Kodak..- 

Eaton 

-Echlln Mfg 

i Eckord Jack 

'Electronic Data_! 
Elect Memories. 

El Paso 

Emerson Elect .. . 
Emery Air Fgt — 

Em hart 

Englefcard MC....* 


Ensoreh 

Envirotech 

Esmark. 

.Ethyl 

Evans Prods 

I EX CellO 

'Exxon 

IFMC 

Faberga 

Fodders. 

[Federal Oo- 

-Federal-Mogul.... 
Fed. Nat. Mart... 
Fad. Paper Brd . 
[Fed. Resources—, 
Fed. Dep. Stores.: 

.Field erect Ml 

'Firostone 

list Bank System, 
lint Charter Pin.... 


16 k u>i 
47k ' 32k 
47 52*4 

63% 213* 

36k 24k 

9 4k 

61* 4k 
9% 5lg 
245 b 14k 

26 lg 213* 
391. 22 k 

31k 20ns 
91 23% 

54k 30k 

16k 6k 
73k 32k 

307g 23% 

14 Big 

421. i 245g 


'1st Chicago 14k 

1st City BankTex 47 

1st Ini Banc - 47 

1st Mississippi— 58 k 
1st Nat Boston.. 36k 

1st Penn 5U 

Fison* 4k 

Fleetwood Eirt. .. 8k 

Flexi Van 21k 

Florida Pwr A I— 263* 

Ford Motor : 26k 

Foremost Mek 28ig 

Foster Wheeler.. 49% 

Fox boro 54k 

Franklin Mint.—. 15 
'Freeport Mini....- 62k 

Fruehaef 28k 

GAF 121. 

,0ATX i 42k 


BKTec keo logits 

Can nett 

Gelco .. 

Sen Am Invest...: 

Gen Cinema 

Gen Dynamics... 1 
Gen Electric . .. 
Gen Exploration 

Gen Foods. 

Gen Instrument 

Gen Mills 

Gen Motors- 

Gen Portland 

Gen Pub Utilities 
Gan Reinsce... ... 

Gen Signal 

Gen Telep Elec.. 

Gen Tire 

Genesee 


Genuine Parts. 
Gecrgio P*e.— 

.Geosource 

Garber Prod.... 

Getty Oil 

Giddlngs Lewis 

Gillette 

Global Marine. 
Geodrlch iBF).. 
'Goodyear Tire 

Gould 

[Grace 

Grainger (WWi _ 


NEW YORK 


Indices 


—DOW JONES 


Oct. Oct Oct. OcL Oct Oct. 
17 16 15 14 13 10 


etndustr'ls 956.06 958.70 972.44 961.3) 959.811 960.68 • *M.S 7 £>.« • Mil £ ^ 

N miB’ndi 67.17 67.46 67.46 67. 4Z 67.M 67.S0 76 SI 8S .17 - - 

| laS.’AI | 

Transport . 366.12 566.21 564.79 361.03 352.10 3S0.0S 3*42 23M9 WgM ( 

Utilities..... 112.93 112-36 113.80 1 13.04 1 14.00 111.11 116... JJ.M ^ 

T 0w"tf VCl 43.920 66,450 48,260 40.510 31.360 44,040 — — — . — 


•Day’s high 968.04 low 946.42 


N.Y.S.E. ALL COMMON 


Oct Oct Oct. - OCL Issues Traded...- 1,91 1 1,930 1,930 

17 16 15’ 14 High Low RiO» 517 543 945 

11 10 1 Fails 1,020 1,025 586 

75 9276 3777.2478.32 77 .24 55.30 Unchanged 374 364 399 

- db 10 , -22j 9, New Highs - 215 160 

New Lows. — 7 4 


Industrial 

Combined 


Oct. OcL OcL OcL 

17 16 15 14 High 

404.63: 405.86 406.10 594.57 42S.B6 (58, ‘7, 
576.51 377.25. 576.47 567.04 371.90 (29/ Ji 


32S.21 (27.51 
206.90 (27/Z> 


TORONTO Composite 2S52.2 2569.1 3.216.0-8.571.2' 2559.1 118*10) 1702.5 <27,3) 


NEW YORK ACTIVE STOCKS 

Change Chan- 

Stocks Closing an Stocks Closing on 

traded price duy traded price da< 

.. 7.54S.00C 27 * * — Burroughs 415,000 56 ■— 1 


557,800 88 

555,000 SSk 


Dow Chemical <100 000 33’« 

Zenith 333.700 igu + 1 

Sony . 333.500 14», - 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


8% ; 4k :Ot Ad. Pae. Tea 6 
24 ! 12 -Gfc Basins Pet....* 14lg 

40k I 27 »a GLNthn.NekooaaJ 40% 
25% I 14k iGLWest Fmaaci,' 20 
18 k 1 14 (Greyhound.-—™ 1 14% 
31ig I 18 iGrwmntan.M :.i 26k 

20k ! 12% *Gair A Western. m, 17% 

Elk ; 321| I Gulf OH....— _...] 45k 

31 20k HaB (FB 26 7 S 

147I« 82k HaHIbartoa 144% 

31% 20% NammemlS PprJ 30 

14k 8 Handlenan 13 

43k 28k I Hanna Mi 34 , 

38 26 Harcegrt BmmmLi 35k 

18k I 11% 'Harnischfeasr— 16 ig 
99 j 22% {Harris B«ncp..-J 27 
51 I 28L [Harris Corp,..,.... 51 

36 i 29k iHirsca 35 

63 , 21 'Hecla Mining I 43k 

46k ' ss% 'Heinz (HJ)- ! 44k 

22% I 14% HoUeT Inti. -| 20% 

24 i 15% Hercules. ! 21% 

26 20k Hefshey _..,[ 847s 

34% : 24% Heablein , 28% 

81% ' 52 .Hewlett Pfcd...._. 77k 

47% j 25 -Hilton Hotels. i 42% 

67% I 3 Sis -Hitachi _ I 67 

20% 12k [KobartOerp ; 20% 

31% - 15% Holiday Inns. 1 27% 

68k 35k iHody Sugar i 64% 

88 26% [Homostake • 80% 

98% 56% 'Honeywell. : 89% 

18% 8% Hoover- 16 

20 ) 12k iHooverUnM 19k 

19% ! 13% |Homet Gee- . 19k 

53% l 87% Hospital Corp— | 49 
19% : 13% [Household Fin.... 18 k 

31k 25% [Houston tods , 27 

53% I 36k Houston Nt Gas.. 63k 
44 ' 19% [Houston Oil Min-; 42% 

32k 17% Hudson by Mhgi 31% 

83% : 48% [Hughes Tool ' Blk 


32% | Humana. ' 67k 

9 Hunt (Phlffp A)-.... 11% 

8k (Husky Oil 1 15% 

19% Hatton (EF) | <4 

97g I H cycle.. 247g 

18% [ICInds i 297a 

27 !INA Corp ...._ 40% 

97g ;|D la* .. 207g 

16% Ideal Banc !nd...i 29>« 

37 8 [Meal Toy 5% 

7% ;1CI ADR....- • 77 S 

15 .Imp. Corp. Amer 29% 

10% INCO 227g 

46k 'Ingereori Rand ... 67% 

27 Inland Steel -28% 

27% lintel- [ 48% 

28% IlnterlaMe : 27% 

26 IlnterMorth i 33k 

17 .InL Flavours. : 22% 

23% [InL Harvester.—. 31% 

9k -Int Income Propj 9k 
13% IlnL Multifoods..' 18% 
31% InL PiiMper.....-....t 41% 

18 tint. ReotlGer \ 21% 

23% InL Tel A Tel ] 31% 

221* lowaBeof I 44 k 

30k ilrvfng Bank. ! 40% 

19% {Jamas (FS). , 28 

23 i-'effn-Pitot I 26% 

22% Uewei Cos... ' 32% 

23% [Jim Walter —I 32% 

18% Johns Manvllle... 16 
18% Johnson Contr....! 52 
66% [Johnson AJns....' 79k 

6% (Jahnathn Logons 11% 
14% J attests - *21* 

27 (Joy Mfg 66% 

17k IK Mart. | 197g 

167 S Kaiser Alu min... : 27 

267g [Kaiser Steel | 45 k 

1B% Kaneb SarvIcM-.l 32k 

6k Kaufman Brd j 11% 

12% i Kay Corp 27 

19k {Kellogg 18% 

24k Kanneoott Cpr...| 32k 

21k .Kennametai 32% 

55k Kerr-MeGae- ; 87% 

29% Kldde : 39k 

37k Kimberiey4Pk....- 61% 
8% King's DepL St...: 8% 
19% .Knight Rdr-Nws.' 30% 

16% 'Koehrlng.- I 37 

19% Koppers < 32% 

3% Kroehler ! 6% 

147 8 Kroger ■ *1% 

7% 'LTV- I 13 

20 'Lanier Bas. Prod- 36 
18% iLoar Siegler. _....* 29% 

19% Laaseway Trans- 31k 

£0% Lenox • 31% 

SOi* [Levi Strauss— j 39k 

18% iLevitz Fumtr ■ 271* 

19k -Ubby Owens Fd.J 24k 

46% :Ully (Eli) 51% 

35 k UnooInNat ! 39% 

40k ;utton Inds.. ; 69% 

23% iLockheed 51% 

53% [Loews.. | 82% 

22% .Lone Star Inds—.: 34 
22% [Longs Drug Strs- 30% 
33% [Louisiana Land- 1 58k 
18k [Louisiana Pae.....: 25 k 

7% Lowanstein i 13% 

51% Lubrizot..— .', 767g 

13k iLuekyStrs „.i lSk 

44 7g ;MCA j 53k 

5% -Macke 13% 

10k iMaoMUlan ' 14% 

30k [Maoy , 44k 

167g Madison Fund—. 24% 
27% Ufcrs Hanover 30k 

32k iMapco , 49% 

467b {Marathon Oil | 88% 

12% Marine Mid ! 18 

18k Marley ' 33 

17 'Marriott i 54k 

53k 'Marsh McLann— 87% 
12k Marshall Field.... 15% 

40k 'Martin Mtta ■ 60k 

19% Maryland Cup.— 29 

19k Masco - 31% 

5k Massey-Fergn 57g 

12% Mass Multi Corp. 15k 

6% Mattel 13% 

18% May Dept Strs. .. *6% 
15% Mayer <Oscan... 16k 

21k Maytag *7 

8k McCulloch OH .. 13% 
22 McDermott iJRi. 33 k 

36k McDonald's 46% 

25 % McDonnell Doug.- 36% 
217s McDonough 59k 

21 McGraw Edison. 30% 

24% McGraw-Hill 38% 

7% McLean Trucks- 11% 
20% 'Mead 26% 

21 Madia Genl 33 k 

27% -Medtronic. 43% 

22 Mellon Natl 30k 

33% Melville 37 k 

10% -Memorex. 14% 

5Dk Mercantile Sts.... 34k 

60k Merak..— ” 78% 

32 Meredith - 443, 

17% Merrill Lynch 55k 


I Since Cmpil't'n 
^ High : Low 


OcL . Oct. : OcL . OcL ; 1980 

{ 1? 16 15 14 High Low 


AUSTRALIA 

Sydney All Ord. i I95fi:37> 9b7.SS 97232 9bB.27 967.BS; ' B9730 (3/ini 79D3D (2,n 
Metal A Minrls. 1 T9J5/59' 6416.33 9437.55 8429.8 1 -£428. 16 6600.95 (U,2j . 4SB1.2G (28/5l 
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TEL AVIV 

Company 

Banking, Insurance 
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Utd. Mizrahi Bank 

Hassneh Insurance Br 
General Mart. Bonk Br! 
'Telahot'* Israel Mort. 

Benk Br. 

Land Development 

Africa Israel \ nv 
Israel Land Dev. Br. 

MWinii 

Public Utility 
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InvHbmnt Compenies 
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Clal" leraot Invest. .. 
Discount in vo at 

Commercial and 

Industrial 

Alliance T?re ft Rubber 

Beo Br 

Argeman Textile Br...! 
"Are" Textile *'B" !!" 
Amer. Israel Ppr. Mills 
Assis 

Bite 
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Fuel and Oil" 
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t Buyers only’. 

Source: Bank Leumi 
Tel Aviv. 
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CONTRACTS 
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APPOINTMENTS 


INSURANCE 


London Brick buys 
£2.5m dragline 


London Brick Company has 
ordered from BANSOMES AND 
■!, RAPIER, the- largest walkina 
dragline ever sold to the brick. 
t quaking Industry, which win be 
" ' speclaHy built for delivery In 
November 19S3- The contract is 
worth in the region' of fsim, 
for the 500-ton machine, which 
is fitted with a 50-metro Jib and 
'9 cubic metre, bucket It Is 
“ ’expected to supply, the raw 
material for the bricks for 
nearly lm new homes during its 
ytbiking life, " 

. 7 " * 

: The North Eastern Region of 
- the Central Electricity Generat- 
; teg Board h as plac ed a contract 
with . Matthew hall 
ORTEGH to design and build a 
modified mi handling and 
storage facility at Blyth power 
station. The contract, worth 
£4.4m. Is for the provision of a 
.System for the rapid discharge 
, handling and stocking of rail- 
borne coal which will be 
delivered at a rate of 1,500 
tonnes per hour and reclaimed 
at 650 tonnes per hour. The new 
plant is scheduled for operation 
- by late 198L 

* 

ROLLS - BOYCE MOTORS 
' diesel division, Shrewsbury, has 
three orders for 32 of its 265L 
engines. Largest is from Express 
Dairies — for 14 engines for 
Seddon Atkinson 400s. The 
second, is for engines for 12 
' Seddon Atkinson tractors, placed 
by Manor Bakeries, part of the 
KHM Group. The third order is 
, ha: six engines to power Foden 
S ac 4 demountable waste dis- 
1 poBal bodies for Devon County 
■Council 

* 

REYNOLDS BOUGHTON has 
an order from tbe Southern Elec* 
„ > tricity Board for 43 four-wheel- 
drive KB.44 chasis. The British- 
designed and built 5000 kg grw 
[maximum , payload 3278 kg) 
cross-country vehicle is claimed 
to perform well on or off roads. 
It incorporates a two-speed 
transfer box— with permanent 
. 1 ' four-wheel drive, 

★ 

SULZER BROS. (UK) has 
orders from Foster Wheeler for 
equipment for Roche Products’ 
new large scale Vitamin C plant 
at Dairy, Scotland. 

- ★ 

..The special purpose division 
of MAR WIN PRODUCTION 
MACHINES, Wednesfield, has 
been awarded a contract for over 
£L25m from the Ford Motor 
Company. This order is in addi- 


tion to one received earlier in 
the year ft>r over £700,000. Five 
special rotary index machines 
are ^ being supplied for the 
machining of an -important 
chassis component — -■ three 
machines are going to Germany. 
★ 

N. GL .BAILEY ORGANISA- 
TION has the total electrical 
contract for the new bulk store, 
distribution centre and offices 
of the Oxford University Press 
in Corby, Northamptonshire. An- 
other contract involves the 
complete electrical services for 
the new DHSS computer, centre 
and car park, Reading. 

* 

BROWN AND ROOT (UK) has 
been awarded a contract by 
Occidental Petroleum (Cale- 
donia) for the engineering 
design and project management 
of the topside process facilities 
of the Claymore field extension 
project in the North Sea. 

★ 

Amoco (UK) Exploration 
Company, operator of the N. W. 
Hutton Field Licence Group, has 
awarded a contract to GROOT- 
CON (UK) for the fabrication 
and hook-up of all modules for 
the N. W. Hutton drilling and 
production platform. The con- 
tract ds for construction of all 
production, drilling and quarters 
modules including onshore 
fabrication, loadout, seafasten- 
ing, offshore hook-up and 
pre-commissioning. The modules 
win be installed on the platform 
jacket which is being con- 
structed at McDermott Scotland’s 
yard at Ardeseier under a 
separate contract awarded in 
1979. About three-quarters of 
the work will be carried out in 
the UK 

* 

BP Petroleum Development 
has awarded a contract to 
constructors JOHN BROWN for 
the 'first phase of a gas treat- 
ment plant at Kinnell, Grange- 
mouth. The contract covers 
preparation of an engineering 
design package, a project 
programme and an estimate for 
the plant The installed cost of 
the plant is provisionally 
estimated at £15m. 

★ 

H. ERBEN, Hadleigh, Suffolk, 
has an order for bottling plant 
from the Barr Group for the 
new Wishaw factory. The order 
is for an Ortmann and Herbst 
Hansa 80/14 - bottling group 
comprising 80 head counter- 
pressure filler and 14 head Alcoa 
screw capper. 


Smiths Industries wins 
£3m orders from Boeing 

BY MICHAEL DQNNE. AEROSPACE CORRESPONDENT 


Smiths industries, the uk 

electronics group, has won orders 
from Boeing of the US. worm 
over £3m for instruments and 
systems in commercial jet air- 
liners. . 

- The contracts include engine 
instruments for ' Boeing 747 
Jumbo jets worth about £ 300 , 000 - 
auto-throttlc speed control 
systems for Boeing 727s and 737s 
worth £2£m; and fligbtt instru- 
ments for 727s and 737s worth 
about £270,000, 


Smiths Industries has had 
considerable success in* North 
American markets this year. 
Other contracts have included 
electronic engine . control units 
for the Rolls-Royce-Ailison 
TF41 engines and the LTV A-7 
aircraft; and electronic “head-up 
display " and weapon-aiming 
systems for the AV-RA Harrier 
fighters for the U.5. Marine 
Corps, and head-up displays for 
the new . advanced Harrier 
AV-8B& 


WEEK’S FINANCIAL DIARY 

-The following is a record of the principal business and financial 
'engagements during the week. The Board meetings are_ mainly 
for the purpose of considering dividends and official indications are 
.not always available whether dividends concerned are interims or 
final* The sub-divisions shown below are based mainly on last 
year's timetable. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Express Dairy Foods post 


Hr. PanI WiDanson, mcecutive 
director of Eden Vale and 
Express Catering Foods, has been 
appointed to the Board of 
EXPRESS DAIRY FOODS, the 
parent company. Mr. Wilkinson 
joined Express as executive 
director in December 1979, hav- 
ing previously been with Birds 
Eye. 

* 

Mr. Wm. Harvey, senator and 
honorary treasurer. Queen’s 
University of Belfast; has bees 
elected to the Board of the 
Belfast-based merchant bank. 
UNICO FINANCE in addition to 
being appointed chief account- 
ant 

A 

Mr. L M. KcGalium has been' 
app ointed tech nical director o£ 
HUGH SMITH, a member of the 
Low and Bonar group. 

* 

Mr. A. EL Pendleton has been 
a ppoin ted work s director of 
STERLING METALS, a member 
of the Blxmid Qualcast group. 

Sir Robert Douglas, founder 
of ROBERT M. DOUGLAS 
HOLDINGS, has-been appointed 
president 

★ 

Hr. E. T. B. Shilling has been 
appointed to the new post of 
chief engineer, REED PAPER 
AND BOARD (UK). 

★ 

Two appointments have been 
made within the financi al org ani- 
sation of the YORK EUROPE 
group. Hr. Roger H. Hockey,, 
financial controller, York UK 
Marketing, London, becomes 
financial controller for all York 
operations in the UK Hr. Don 


Godfrey, financial controller, 
Basildon factory is appointed 
management information systems 
manager, York Europe. 

★ 

Mr. Frauds Thyne, at present 
prod uction director "of WILLIAM 
THYNE, will become sales 
director and Hr. Neill Forrest 
has been appointed production 
director. Mr. Tbyne succeeds 
Hr. Robert Biggs, who is taking 
.up the appointment of sales and 
marketing director at Mardon 
Son and Hall. 

★ 

Mr. Jack Nieholl, principal of 
the Oxford Air Training School 
since 1972, has joined the Board 
of the School's parent company, 
CSE AVIATION. 

*' 

Dr. R. W. Saxaby has joined 
the CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
RESEARCH AND INFORMA- 
TION ASSOCIATION as its 
research manager for earth- 
works and foundations. 

-* 

GREY ADVERTISING (SCOT- 
LAND) has appointed Hr. Peter 
Hawkins as deputy managing 
director. He' has spent the 
previous six yens with Charles 
Barker. 

i- ' * 

Dr. B. G. W. Anderson has 
taken up his post as Keeper of 
the D epar tment o f Chem istry at 
the SCIENCE MUSEUM on the* 
retirement of Dr. Frank Green- 
away. 

★ . 

Hr. John Elliott has been ap- 
pointed g eneral sales manager 
for DE DIETRICH. Formerly 
with the UK sales organisations 
of Bosch and Toshiba, Ur. Elliott 


will be responsible for the 
development of the recently 
created UK subsidiary of De 
Dietrich et die, Niederbronn, 
France. 

+ 

After seven years as chairman 
of the Board of BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE COST INFOR- 
MATION SERVICE, Mr. Bernard 
A. Speight has derided to stand 
down. The 'Environment Secre- 
tary and the President of the 
Royal Institution of Charteapd 
Surveyors have named Wr« 
Edward Watts, as the new chair- 
'man. 

it- 

Mr. Brian Bailey has joined 
the investment department of 
VAN CUTSEM & ASSOCIATES 
as UK investment manager. He 
was previously in charge of 
private clients at Schlesinger 
Investment Management Services. 

* 

Management changes . have 
been made by the L eicester-based 
FORD & SLATER GROUP, com- 
mercial vehicle distributors. Mr. 
David Glass, an executive 

director, relinquishes the man- 
agement of Car and Commercial 
Services, Aylesbury, to take up a 
similar appointment with Ford 
and Slater, Grimsby. He is 
succeeded at Aylesbury by Mr. 
Fred Jones. 

★ 

The Municipal Group states 
that Hr. Anthony Pearce, man- 
aging director of Brintex exhibi- 
tion organising company), and 
Hr. Ewen Stamp, group financial 
controller; have been appointed 
to the Board of MUNICIPAL 
PUBLICATIONS. Mr. Stamp has 
also bee n appointed to the Board 
of the Municipal Journal. ; 


Insurers express concern about 
proposed Scottish law reforms 


BY OUR INSURANCE CORRESPONDENT 


A FORTNIGHT ago I was shown 
the draft of a new commercial 
insurance contract aimed at the 
overseas market 1 — a well drafted, 
explicit document- with just one 
exception: the contract was 
declared to be subject to “British 
law.” 

There is, of course, no such 
law: there is English law, 
Scottish law, there is Northern 
Irish law, and there are the laws 
of the various Channel Islands 
and of the Isle of Man. While 
the laws of these various parts 
of the UK are often not just 
similar, but for practical pur- 
poses, identical, there remain, a 
number of differences, which 
many reformers reckon should 
be eliminated. 

In England, for example, there 
used to be a three-year limit to 
bring claims for damages for 
personal injury, but the three- 
year rule worked harshly against 
victims of industrial disease 
who become only slowly aware 
of their misfortune. Two statutes 
in 1963 and 1975 altered English 
law substantially in the victim’s 
favour. 

But parallel reforms have not 
been introduced in Scotland so 
the Scottish pneumoceniosia vic- 
tim can still be faced with strict 
time limits, a fact higligbted in 
damages claims recently before 
the courts. The Scottish Law 
Commissioners in Edinburgh 
have been considering injury 
limitation problems and have 
published a working paper for 


genera! discussion. But positive 
recommendations for reform are 
some way away, and their final 
shape is not yet clear. 

Meanwhile, down at West- 
minster, both Bouses have been 
giving attention to a Bill, the 
Law Reform (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visiond) (Scotland) Bill, which 
tries to reform a number of 
different aspects of Scottish law. 

In July the Commons Stand- 
ing Committee agreed a new 
clause providing the Scottish 
courts with a discretion to over- 
ride time limits in personal 
injury damages cases. This 
clause, to a considerable degree, 
pre-empts the work of the 
Scottish Law Commission. 

The purpose of the clause is 
to bring Scottish law into line 
with present English law — a 
laudable aim, but in fact the 
clause as accepted by the Com- 
mons creates a new difference. 
Under the English 1975 Act the 
judges have to observe statutory 
guidelines in deciding whether 
to override time limits— but 
under the proposed new Scot- 
tish law, the Scottish judges will 
have unfettered discretion. 

In the Commons in July, at 
the Report stage of the Bill, this 
clause was widened to give 
dear retrospective effect to the 
change by allowing the Scottish 
judges discretion to re-open 
cases which had been adjudged 
out of time by the courts 
according to pre-existing law. 

In the coming week, the 


House of Lords has to consider 
this clause among other Com- 
mons amendments, and insurers 
are watching the situation .with 
some anxiety. 

Insurers do not oppose the 

“pe nalisati on” of English and 

Scottish law, but they are con- 
cerned at the unfettered discre- 
tion being proposed for Scot- 
tish judges. In effect, unfettered 
discretion gives every claimant 
the chance to try his luck in 
the courts. Insurers reckon that 
without guidelines as in Eng- 
land, there will he much more 
costly litigation in the nest few 
years until it becomes dear how 
the Scottish judges will exer- 
cise their discretion. 

There is an old maxim that 
hard cases make had law. There 
are probably only a few hard 
cases that have provoked the 
clearly retrospective purpose of 
the Report Stage amendment, 
and so the Immediate conse- 
quences may not be of financial 
importance. 

What concerns insurers more 
is that In this small way a 
legislative precedent is being 
set, if the principle of retro- 
spective legislation is given 
Parliamentary approval Their 
fear is that when another Scot- 
tish or Englist law reform Bill 
dealing with injury compen- 
sation is on the stocks a much 
greater number of closed cases 
may be opened at a legislative 
stroke, with incalculable finan- 
cial consequence for insurers' 
liability funds. 
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Six years ago nobody in this country had heard of HFC Trust 

Today we open our 100th high street branch, which is in Burnley 

We think our rapid success is the result of a simple philosophy. 

To provide loans of up to £5,000 usually without security, foi 
any reasonable purpose, to people who are working: 

To provide up to £20, 000, secured, to people who own 
their own homes. 

To be open when the shops are open, 

930 to 530 weekdays, and 9.00 to LOO o: 

Saturdays. 

To advise on any aspect of consumer 
finance and banking services and provide 
a written quotation on request 

But mostly, to be the friendliest people 
to talk to about money. No formality, 
no appointments. 

Next year we plan to open another 
25 branches. And it won’t be long after 
that weTI have 200. 

But that’s another story. 



HPC&usfc Ud, Cwy House, The Ring, BiackneB, Be&sbire; 


HFCTrust 

Someone b talk to about money 
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Satellites and sensors aid search for oil 
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" «. i I... FOR EVERY commercially suc- 

A PACKAGING cessful oil well drilled in the 

* North Sea, another 18, on aver- 

Wrapping idea from .ISmsvm 

success than most parts of the 

A 1 f oil-bearing world, It Is clear 

Tfl£X IlfiOVAIlC lust how important are new 

Wlw llV/d, T ways of improving the “hit 

rate.” 

A NOVEL principle of Spinner. This means at least a After all. the world demand 
planetary motion — products and doubting of the production for energy is? so imperative that 
stretchwrap material revolve speed, says the company. The the oil consumed, in the past 
around each other in a complete unit is portable and can be ten years equals the amount 
circle — is the essence of a new easily transported to areas used over the previous 100. 
concept in stretch overwrap where there is a need for quick. One answer is sophisticated 
machines from the U.S. being light work. electronic techniques, and at a 

marketed In the UK by Law- Table-top micro is the newest recent Faraday Lecture — « pon- 
tons, Lawco House, 60 Vainchall addition to the range and is for sored -by the Institution of Elec- 
Road, Liverpool (051-227 1212). stretch overwrap bundling of trical Engineers— and given 
The system is low in cost, physically small and light items this year by British Petroleum, 


BY BJUNE WILLIAMS 
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The system is low in cost, physically small and light items this year by British Petroleum, 
uses minimal energy, does not up to 6 x 6 s 12 inch. the application o£ electronics to 

require a large working area Lawtons also announces a the exploration, extraction and 
and promises an entirely new shrink tunnel and a variety of production of oil were outlined, 
visual package. Although the perforated films to suit par At the very beginning of the 
visual effect is comparable with ticular packaging requirements. 0 j| exploration process, geo- 
shrinkwrap, says the company, Economy is the prime con- legists now carry oiit surveys of 
the Spinner range shares none sideration in offering shrink- likely areas using aerial photo* 
of the heat disadvantages of wrap film pre-perforated in graphs: in the future, a system 
that system, and the uniform specific sizes to meet exact 0 f satellite scanning will be 
results are an unquestionable customer requirements to ensure used. 

improvement over slower, more just the correct amount of film The siesmic survey follows, 
expensive hand-wrapping is dispensed for single product The effect of small explosions is 
methods. encapsulation. Cling properties monitored by liste ning devices 

Standard model operates at of this film give tight, smooth called geophones placed at 
up to 20 revolutions a minute, wraps throughout the taer- varying distances from the 
stretchwraps packages up to chandising cycle • — particularly original " bang." This indicates 
50 lb in weight, in practically important in the food industry the underlying composition of 
any configuration up to IS x IS — and positive heat sealing the earth, 
x 24 inch, and is said to be quality ensures minimal loss of The next step is to use a set 
ideal for unitising several items flavour and moisture. of four different electronic de- 

to replace costly individual Designed for producing highly tectors — sondes — to provide 
shipments. finished eye-appealing point of more detailed information about 

A bigger model incorporates sale and presentation packing, the strata and to indicate oil 
a heavy duty motor coupled the shrink tunnel handles items deposits trapped under a sand- 
with a strengthened loading from only 50 mm square up to stone layer, 
platform to withstand up to 305 mm wide by 203 mm high. When placed in a test bore- 

90 Super aC vefflon ei d5l e r S from machi corer Zy- njui^hifr* 1 in BP-s Forte field; satellites aid accorate location of the platform above the oil 

both the other models in accept- thing from bundling, to re- tween the various layers of 

ing larger package dimensions placing main packing cases, of rock; the second measures pres- era! more boreholes, the com- a navigational fix so that an oil oil tankers to exploit small oil 


— and positive heat sealing the earth, 
quality ensures minimal loss of The next step is to use a set 
flavour and moisture. of four different electronic de- 

Designed for producing highly tectors — sondes — to provide 
finished eye-appealing point of more detailed information about 
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will shut down the pipeline ct ^np U ter company CiMJqn 
inside five minutes unless the weii-Bull. . 

operator overrides the com- rpj, e York award cbme& fropj.' . 
puter. the UK Science Research ' GOTH- \ 


For effective communication ell, and will pay for a powerful: 
on land, oil companies are able ne w computer; a Digital Equip, 
to use so-called “line of sight" me nt VAX-1 1/780. The neW 
microwave systems which are computer, one of the - most’ 
capable of carrying . simul- powerful in the Digital range 
taneously a large number of be used to develop 
telephone channels plus com- ware tools, including Bn Ada 
puter data. Lines of microwave compiler. 1 

transmitters — which operate on The York: Ada compiler fe 
very high frequencies — are expected to be ready in lS82 as 

linked within sight of each one gj a collection of software- 
other and pass the signal to its tools forming the Ada Program^ 




Graythorp 1 in BP’S Forties field; satellites aid accurate location of the platform above the oil 


destination. 

Offshore, providing the high 


ming Support Environment - 
The language is named-" after' 


capacity data links is more diffi- Ada, Lady Lovelace, generally 
cult especially in the North acknowledged as the world's, 
Sea where some platforms are first computer programmer who r 
175 miles from land— well out worked with Charles Babbage, • 


post, electrical parts, bottles, is a sonic device which deter- well. 


times as much steel as the Eiffel tankers will move from one well industry uses a system called 


of tip to 34 x 34 x 24 inch and products as varied as brake sure which also differs between pany then has to decide whether rig — weighing about 21,000 fields which are now only of the range of nonnd. micro- TRANSPORT 
also takes packages up to 90 1b shoes, gloves, flower pots, com- rock and sandstone: the third or not to drill an exploration tonnes and containing four marginally economic. These wave transmitters. The ou * ■ 

in weight. post, electrical parts, bottles, is a sonic device which deter- well. times as much steel as the Eiffel tankers will move from one well industry uses a system called RAffpi* /%<! flC? ^ ' 

A bench mounted mini model cans and food, suspension packs min?»s ho w far each layer ex- Towing out an oil production Tower— can fie anchored over head to another. • tropospheric scatter. This UCllLi 

is designed to speed up the containing books, drugs, vita- tends and the fourth sonde rig to a position in the North the ocean with precision. a ng Is operational, bounces microwaves off the .. « 

packaging of small, light items mins and dairy packs of bulk measures differences in electri- Sea is in many ways akin to Failure to hit the right spot can nwr th#1 - n i- troposphere— which is a layer 4-rxw TTII/^I/'G ’• > : ;v 

and although its construction is cottage cheese and similar food- cal resistance. landing a spacecraft on the cost millions of pounds in lost c . Lro . ca _ . ... of the earths atmosphere about ■JLVFJ. U. llV/iVtij .. 


A bench mounted mini model cans and food, suspension packs mines ho w far each layer ex- Towing out an oil production Tower— can fie anchored over head to another. 


tropospheric scatter. 


is designed to speed up the containing books, drugs, vita- tends and the fourth sonde rig to a position in the North the ocean with precision. a ng Is operational, bounces microwaves off the 

packaging of small, light items mins and dairy packs of bulk measures differences in electri- Sea is in many ways akin to Failure to hit the right spot can th _ troposphere— which is a layer 

and although its construction is cottage cheese and similar food- cal resistance. landing a spacecraft on the cost millions of pounds in lost . ... of the earths atmosphere about 

of monitoring and controlling eight miles up. Though the 


similar to the basic design its stuffs and groceries. This sonde is the most impor- 

main orbiting circle is smaller Small items packed in volume tant of all because it can tell 
so that the speed of operation (electrical products and plastic whether liquid detected by the 
can be safely increased to 60 components) lend themselves previous sondes is on or water, 
revolutions a minute, three particularly to stretch bundling. With this information and 
times faster than the standard says Lawtons. rock samples taken from sev- 


With this information and 
rock samples taken from sev- 


] an ding a spacecraft on the cost millions of pounds in lost . 

moon. A control room based on time and untapped oil. mom 

U-mnS* naviga- Z 

out to its final resting place and bonal “ d will become more deposits, 

anchored. important as oil companies Compu 


the flow of oil as it rises from «ower of the original beam is BY PR° D tKT[NGits latest com- 
the sea-bed or land-based ^"srifictent SSy remains mercial vebide tevjng eaVta 
deposits. . tobe received by aerials up to Jfuintai, ™Pa£df 

Computers based on shore 400 miles away far beyond 


uupuriauu as wn wiujjiuuw Computers based on shore *uu zoues awaor ^ ^ made a w eight : 

Satellites are used to give introduce specially converted terminals — often hundreds of normal areas of reception. saving of about two-thirds_ ^ 

Two sleeping bunks are ’.mk- 

• NAVIGATION vided and the company (dabife 

WHVMaAMUW that maximum utilisation^ 

/X i i <1 % • «T| JP> space has been achieved fbrtSK 

Lighthouse gives sailors a nx m 

^ '- 7 tion of which can be folded tog 

UNDER DEVELOPMENT at Users are able to determine tiation for a complete coastal war d to form the ends 
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Standard 


Telecommunication their bearing by taking the time navigation system. 

; (STL) of Harlow from when the radial starts its The laboratories are at the 


_ _ lower bunk, 

laboratories (STL) of Harlow from when the radial starts its The laboratories are at the Motor Panels has also workriff. 
is a navigation system described rotation until the null passes moment developing a display with British Leyland on the d» 

as a "radio lighthouse” with through them. To simplify unit which will look at the velopment of a new. cab for thfc. 1 

which mariners having ordinary bearing determination the signal automatically, by timing latter's T45 Roadtrain vehicle. - 

ship-to -shore VHF receivers to modulation of the signal is the null arid relating it to the This will also be a‘ “alee per .eab.^ 

hand can obtain an accurate fix broken up into beats and the starting heading. * Both cabs can be seen at the 

on the "lighthouse." answer Is obtained by counting Orders for three of the basic Motor Show now running at the. 


'ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

U.S. $15,000,000 6f per cent Loan 1982 

‘ DRAWING OF BONDS 

The undermentioned Bonds of the above Loan amounting to U.S.S 1,356, 000 were Drawn on 7th October, 1980, at the office of 
LAZARD BROTHERS & CO.. LIMITED in the City of London by Mr. Richard Graham Rosser of the firm of De Pinna, Scorers & John 
Venn, Public Notaries of 101 Salisbury House, London Wall, London EC2M 5UP. 

BONDS OF U.S. $1,000 EACH 
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14683 

1287 

3027 

6696 

7966 

9353 

J01S9 

11354 

11812 

12376 

12791 

13123 

13448 

13960 

14694 

1391 

301.0 

6703 

7970 

9360 

10208 

11304 

11815 

12379 

12794 

13126 

1345= 

13983 

14700 

1396 

3045 

6707 

7384 

9364 

10224 

11368 

11818 

12382 

12797 

13129 

13455 

13967 

14707 

1407 

2049 

0744 

7935 

9367 

10235 

11371 

11822 

12385 

12799 

13133 

13465 

13970 

147 11 

1411 

3074 

6817 

8116 

9370 

1023S 

11374 

11625 

12388 

i:aoi 

13138 

13469 

13376 

1471B 

1415 

3077 

6821 

S120 

9380 

10242 

11377 

11623 

12393 

12805 

13142 

13472 

13979 

147=2 

1420 

SOSO 

6327 

8125 

9383 

1Q244 

11379 

11830 

12396 

12808 

13145 

13477 

13982 

14727 

1453 

3086 

6832 

S237 

9391 

10246 

IT 382 

11833 

12399 

12812 

13148 

13480 

13985 

14734 

1456 

2121 

6836 

8239 

9401 

10265 

11388 

11S40 

12402 

12821 

13151 

13483 

13989 

14741 

1462 

3126 

6909 

8341 

9404 

10275 

11391 

11S*3 

12405 

12824 

13154 

13486 

13993 

14745 

1467 

3130 

6940 

5367 

9410 

10349 

11394 

11846 

12408 

12627 

13157 

13490 

13996 

14760 

1471 

3133 

7090 

S421 

9413 

10363 

11393 

11850 

124T3 

13830 

13160 

13494 

13999 

14756 

1474 

3208 

7094 

8423 

0416 

10367 

11401 

11853 

12417 

12834 

13163 

13497 

14017 

14762 

147S 

3261 

7118 

8425 

9420 

10373 

11404 

11856 

12423 

12637 

131 6B 

1350= 

14022 

14766 

1481 

3264 

7151 

S452 

9422 

10380 

11412 

11861 

12426 

12840 

13169 

13505 

14029 

14773 

1485 

3267 

7162 

8514 

9425 

10387 

11415 

11365 

12430 

12812 

13173 

13509 

14033 

14793 

1439 

3281 

7172 

8517 

9427 

10405 

1 1422 

11870 

12449 

12345 

13176 

13512 

14036 

14797 

1493 

3290 

7321 

8519 

9430 

10409 

11440 

11873 

12451 

1284S 

13179 

13516 

14039 

14801 

1493 

3295 

7325 

8597 

9433 

10430 

11443 

11876 

12454 

12851 

131B2 

13520 

14042 

14807 

1505 

3321 

7326 

8600 

9436 

10433 

11468 

11879 

12466 

12855 

13185 

13523 

14045 

14811 

1531 

3325 

7330 

3611 

3440 

10436 

11460 

11382 

12469 

12862 

13168 

13528 

14046 

14610 

1538 

332 S 

7333 

8G16 

9444 

10439 

11463 

11388 

12476 

12B65 

13191 

13532 

14052 

14822 

1540 

3332 

7337 

3653 

9453 

10444 

11467 

11904 

12480 

12868 

1319+ 

13536 

14055 

14831 

1513 

3336 

7342 

8655 

9468 

10451 

11470 

11917 

12484 

1287T ■ 

13197 

13541 

14058 

14836 

1559 

3339 

7346 

8658 

9477 

10453 

11474 

11929 

12488 

12874 

13200 

13545 

14061 

148+3 

1563 

3342 

7358 

S673 

9481 

10457 

11478 

11934 

12491 

12877 

13203 

13549 

14064 

14849 

1572 

3345 

7362 

8675 

9484 

10460 

11494 

11937 

12494 

12880 

13206 

13556 

14067 

14852 

1577 

3348 

7386 

8677 

9487 

10463 

11507 

11940 

12436 

12883 

13209 

13560 

14070 

14864 

1532 

3352 

7396 

8691 

9498 

10466 

11616 

11943 

12499 

128S5 

13212 

13564 

14074 

14873 

1599 

3355 

7400 

8695 

9508 

1048S 

11519 

11946 

12501 

12888 

13215 

13587 

14079 

14880 

1604 

3359 

7448 

8712 

9511 

10493 

11522 

1201B 

12504 

12890 

13218 

13572 

14092 

14888 

1603 

3363 

7477 

3775 

9540 

10539 

11525 

12019 

12507 

12893 

13221 

13581 

14096 

14892 

1615 

3367 

7480 

8719 

9667 

10542 

11528 

12029 

12510 

12896 

13224 

136S6 

14099 

14894 

1618 

3370 

7483 

8724 

9570 

10545 

11531 

12048 

12513 

12899 

13227 

13590 

14103 

14924 

1621 

3393 

7485 

8755 

9573 

10567 

1153* 

12051 

12522 

12903 

13230 

13E94 

14106 

14950 

1625 

3396 

7525 

S75S 

957 B 

10581 

11537 

12056 

12525 

12906 

13233 

13598 

14109 

14953 

1627 

3400 

7579 

3321 

9579 

10587 

11540 

12059 

12529 

12909 

13236 

13602 

14112 

14992 

1676 

3475 

7594 

8824 

9581 

10629 

11543 

12097 

12532 

12914 

13239 

13607 

14115 

16000 

1673 

3479 

7598 

8831 

9584 

10637 

11546 

12100 

12535 

12918 

132*2 

13611 

14118 


1680 

3482 

7600 

8834 

9587 

10662 

11649 

12103 

12538 

12924 

13245 

13616 

14121 



on the "lighthouse." answer is obtained by counting 

The radiated signal from the heats until the tone disappears, 
shore consists, in simplified The count is Telatqd to bearmg 
terms, of a rotating radio signal in degrees by means of a table 
containing a radial along which or a chart overlay, 
a modulated audio tone becomes STL says that the transmitter 
inaudible when it passes can easily be installed on the 
through the receiver. The signal top of an existing optical light- 
beam rotates over an angular house and that a chain of them 
segment covering the appropri- could be implemented using 
ate sea area. tune sharing and tone differen- 


• HANDLING 

Easy access to the top 

NOT ONLY does a four-wheeled Promisi n g to lessen fatigue 
truck have an unrivalled reach for the user and guaranteeing 
in length, its smoothness of safe operation is a cam tracking 
operation is virtually unmatched arrangement linked to full 
because of a new mechanism power steer, says the company, 
which ensures infinitely pro- The driver’s workplace is 
gressive acceleration of the exceptionally spacious with con- 
reach carriage, and gradual trols widely spaced. Unusual 
deceleration at the end of its forward sloping footplate, sug- 
stroke, says maker Montgomerie gests minimal ankle-flexing — 
Reid, Bramley. Basingstoke, another significant comfort 
Hants. (Bramley Green 444). feature. 

APPOINTMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


Commercial and Industrial Property. 

Businesses for Sale/Wanted 7.00 19. 

Residential Property 5.00 15.1 

Appointments 7.00 19.! 

Business and Investment Opportunities 8.00 25.1 

Personal 5.00 15.1 

Motor Cars 5.00 J5.I 

Hotels and Travel 5.00 Z5.I 

Contracts and Tenders 7.00 19.! 

Book Publishers — net 9.1 

Premium positions available 
(Minimum size 30 column ems) 

£2.50 per single column cm extra 

For further details write to: 

Classified Advertisement Manager 

Financial Times, 10, Camion Street, EC4P 4BY 


systems have already been 
placed by Trinity House. 


National Exhibition Centre, Bir-: 
mingh&m. 



per 

single 

column 

line 

cm. 

£ 

£ 

7.00 

19 JO 

5.00 

15.00 

7.00 

19.50 

8.00 

25.00 

5.00 

15.00 

5.00 

15.00 

5.00 

Z5.00 

7.00 

19.50 

— 

nel 9.00 


COMPANY NOTICES 


OAI WA SEIKO. INC. 

Thu Is to notlly IDR noloers. ttw we 
nave received Notice on Settlement of 
accounts lor the fatal year 1980 ifrom 
August 1st. 1979 to J«!r 3TSt 19001 


Ol the Com Biiiy. • , 

Coolw of such Notice ere available I currency of Payment In resoact Of all 


METROPOLITAN ESTATES AND 
PROPERTY INTERNATIONAL N.V. 

20 .000.000 EUROPEAN COMPOSITE 
UNITS f'EURCU") 6 LOAN 1 988 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Metro- 
mlrtaii Estate and Property internaHonal 
N.V. ft »s selected U-S. Dollars as tho 


□non. request at the olBcB of the otnfw^ I Coupons No. 


The said Bonds are due to be repaid at their nominal value on or after 1 6th November, 1 980, at the Paying Agents listed on the Bonds* 
Interest will cease 10 accrue on 15th November, 1980. Bonds must have Coupons 14 and 15 attached when presented for payment, 
failing which the amount of any missing unmatured coupons will be deducted from the sum due for payment. 

The face amount of the Bonds outstanding after the above-mentioned Drawing will be U.S.S 3,000,000. 

m Now EMI Limited 


mentioned deoositary and the Aoont: 
Banque international a Luxembourg S.A., 
2. Boulevard Royal. 

Luxembourg. 

ROBERT FLEMING A CO LIMITED. 

Depositary. 
8, Crosby Square. 
, . London EC3A SAN. 

London. 

October 2oth. 1980. 


URQUIJO INTERNATIONAL N.V, 

uss25.ooe.ooa 

GUARANTEED FLOATING RATO 
NOTE DUE 1981 
USi:30.DO0 .000 

GUARANTEED FLOATING RATE 
NOTE DUE 1986 

Note; Holden are advised that copies 
ol tho 1979 annual report and accounts 
of Ureullo International N.v. are now 
■tillable from: 

Banco Urqvilo Hlspano Americano Ltd. 
IS Austin friars. 

London EC2N 2DJ- 
October I960. 


dated IStti November 


1 98a provided no valid contrary selection 
K made by Che holders therm* on or 
before 31st October 1980 pursuant to 
the Terms and Conditions of ttio Bondi. 

u N.M. ROTHSCHILD "a^SONS^'lSuI^^S^ 
New Court. 

St. Swltftln'i Lane. 

London EcaP 4 DU. 

20tti October 1980. 


TORAY 

INDUSTRIES, INC. 

ttonnertv Torn Rn^n Kab wNilM KibM 

U J5S5L Shareholder* an 

gavfMd Him comeo m the Annual 
rea r . I «?P*d 31 it Much, 
1980 are nqw available from: 

5. G. Warborg A Co. Ltd- 
Coupon Department, 

Albans House. 

Goldsmith Street. 

London ECSP 2DL. 

20th October. 1980. 


1) ROLLING MILLS 

‘ !2itt X 30in x 35in wide x 400 hp Four High Reversing Mill. 

Sin x iZin x lOin wide variable speed Four High MHi. • 

3 Jih x 8in x 9in wide variable speed Four High Mill. 
lOin x I6in wide fixed speed Two High Mill. 

TOin x I2in wide fixed speed Two High Mill. 

6in x l6in x 20in wide Four High Mill. 

ISO x 100 mm x 15 hp Two High Tape Roiling Mill. 

1 10 x 100 mm x 10 hp Two High Railing Mill. 

2) 10m x 8in x 75 hp Two Stand. WIRE BATTENING AND 
NARROW STRIP ROLLING MILL 

3) DECOIL FLATTEN, AND CUT/LENGTH LINES. (SHEETS;. 
1500 mm x OS mm / 3.2 mm x 10 Ton / IS Ton Coil. 

1 100 mm x 2 mm / 8 mm x 5 Ton Coif. _ 

1500 mm x OS mm / 2 mm x 15 Ton Coil. 

750 mm x l mm / 3 mm x 5 Ton Coil. 

400 mm x OS mm / 3 mm x 2 Ton Coil. 

4) DECOIL STRAIGHTEN & CUT/LENGTH UNES (ROD). 

32 mm to 16 mm diameter x 2 Ton Coil. V . 

16 mm to 6 mm diameter x I Ton Coil. 

8 mm to 2 mm diameter x I Ton Coil. 

5) SLITTING UNES 

1220 mnVx 3 mm x 5 Ton Coil. 

920 mm x 5 mm x 10 Ton Coil. 

920 mm x 2 mm x 2 Ton Coil. 

300 mm x 1J5 mm x ! Ton Coil. 

36in and 4€in Sheet Slitters. — 

6) WIRE DRAWING MACH1NE5 r V > 

6 Block, in line, variable speed (560 mm. dli x 25 hp D.C.) 

9 Block, non slip cumulative (610 mm dla x 25 hp A.C.) 

8 Block, non slip cumulative (560 mm dia x 25 hp A.C.) 

6 Block, non slip cumulative (356 mm dia x 7_5 hp A.C.) 
Horizontal Drawblack variable speed (915 mm dia x 75 hp D.C.) 
Horizontal Drawblock variable speed (456 mm diax 15 hp D,C) 
Vertical Drawblock (2) variable speed (610 mm diax 25 hp D.C.) 
13 and 15 Die Cone Type & Spooler. 4500 ft/min (2 machines). 

9 Die Cone Type & Finishing Block, 750 ft/mln. 

7) BAR REELING & STRAIGHTENING MACHINE5 ~ 

Platt 25 mm to 1 16 mm capacity. - 

Robertson 9 mm to 32 mm capacity. 

Platt 6 mm to 18 mm capacity. 

WEDNESBURY MACHINE CO. LTD. 

Imperial Works, Oxford Street, Bifston, Wert Midlands. 

Tel: 0902 4254T/2/3. Telex: 3364T4. 


WICKMAN 6 SP AUTOMATIC ijin rebuilt to makers limits.. 
WICK MAN 6 SP AUTOMATIC I Jin rebuilt to - maker's limits..; 
WICKMAN 6 SP AUTOMATIC 2i.in recon. to maker's limits. . . .. 
200 TON AND 450 TON HYDRAULIC PRESSES. 

100 TON MECHANICAL PRESS Sin stroke, as new. 

WEIDEMANN 7S TON TURRET PRESS capacity 120ih x 60in x 
quarter-inch thick 32-station. 

MALM ED IE 4-station COLD HEADDER QPBS excellent. 

MATRIX THREAD GRINDERS. 

ROLLS TOOLS LTD. 

154/6 Blackfriars Road, London SE1 SEN 
Tel: 01-928 3131 - Telex: 261771 


miles away— 'interpret informa- 
tion which is relayed from the 
well head by sensors. 

With 700,000 gallons of oil 
flowing out of the Forties field 
every hoar, measurements such 
as temperature, ; pressure . and 
oil flow are Important, to calcu- 
lations of how much oil is being 
produced. Safegfc ato under m COMPUTING V& 

puter is connected to devices Y/ fi|*|7 7 Q A ^ 

which can detect the presence J. I/JIIV 3 

of gas and fire. Other sensors AA A — >* \i-: 

monitor the pipeline for cracks. gnTC +41 ZSltl rt V 

In Alaska, where an SWm gvW : 

pipeline stretches more than interest IN the. neW ttsbk 4 
800 miles over mountains and puter “Ada," haSled ' as .fl»f ‘ 
rivers in temperatures of c 0 bol of the 19005, isjund^i'^ 
—60 degrees F the pipline is by the award trf over " ' 

remotely monitored from one £250,000 to York University : 
point in the south at Valdez, ^search in, software tedmolaj^:.. 
One operator seated at his con- y or j- is one of 
sole can shut down the entire centres in the UK fbr- tbe-. 
trans-Alaska pipeline, or vary development of Ada^areaMari; 
its performance at will.- language 'designed for the U4.V‘ 

Automatic alarms can also Department of Defence by aft 
intlate actions. For example, international team headed - : fcy , - 
indications of an earthquake m. Jean Ischbiahcf the Frea*’ 
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PERSONAL 


The London 
Larder 

specialises in occasional 
catering in the City 
For further details contact: 

Sue Pritchard 

01-736 0891 


TRAVEL 


ECONOMIC RELIABLE 
TRAVEL FOR 

BUSINESSMEN TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 

Rio. Buenos Alrre. Mdittsvl^ 
p4ut many oihttr .bwrfnadfmB...' 

POUEX TRAVEL; 

Suite 1, 48 St. Martin 1 * 'U<Wr r 
Wa OT -397 

ATOL SMEJ. E*t. 26 y**ra: • ' 
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Supermarket and flats 


pie Stewart tots up £10m 


Big factory 


A'NtJ|IBER of ■ Coil tracts just weeks , ___ . _. , 

announced by Kyle Sw->rr ^ „ another £Q.5m worth ; remedial 

(Contractors) add up to around works to Bistern Court, 

£ 10 ra. and include iL ereS 5 Catwrik Airport is valued at Weltham Forest, for the 

of six industrial units and the £ 7 rt.f nd ^ 8 -^ ea 5 )rdered London Borough of Waltham 

rrfuifcishmeirt of an existinE auhJSS BritlsU Ajiwts Forest are valued at £400,000; 

building to form threTwaJS AMmn ^- and. the. provision of an addi- 


complex 


duiuuuk iurm tnree ware- ^ . _ - 

house units for the Heron « warehouse extensions at nonai floor on a current con- 

Corpo^tion at Cooks Road CricJk Motorway Estate, fr®** at Borough High. Street 

Stratford,. London. Value of Northampton, for the Lex £°L S Uy3ide ' 15 TOlued 

this work is £1.5ra and the Groqp are worth £2m “00,000. 

agfemc is due to be completed under a 52-week contract. 

fit -45 weeks.'' The company is refurbishing A — _ 


by Willett 


WORK HAS fust been started 
by John L&lng on a two-year 
£6fm project for Tesco at 
Thornton Heath, near Croydon, 
involving a new supermarket 
and over 120 flats and bedsitters. 

Tesco’s store will front on to 
Brigstock Road and will have a 
two-storey block of 15 two- 
bedroom ed flats and a care- 
taker's flat above the trading 
area. 

On another, part of the site, 


a seven-storey block will pro- 
vide 69 one-bedromed flats; and 
an additional part, three-, part 
four-storey block fronting Parch- 
more Road wiH have 20 one- 
bedromed flats, 19 bedsitters 
and a warden's flat, plus an 
amenity area for tenants. 

In Bi rmingham Lfllng is fitting 
out an 18-storey office block in 
Broad Street for the Midlands 
region of British Telecom under 
a contract worth about £L5m- 


Myton gets 
£2m award 



la 45 weeks. 


iSSfT* iSs&StS project 
Ups 3SP«Kfc for Lovell 

R<»d. Camden, London, which Nugget in Shaftesbury Avenue, CONSTRUCTION OF research 
is due for completion m 52 for Mecca Sportsman brings laboratories and offices com- 


£3m project 


Tidal defence work 


prises a £3m package deal for 
Y. J. Lovell (Southern) which 
has won the contract from; 
Upjohn, maker of pharmaceu- 
tical products. - 
Work has started on the pro- 


CIVIL ENGINEERING work contract for Trafalgar House’s Work has started on the pro- 
Worth £4.25 m has been awarded Cleveland Bridge and Engineer- ^ ct . at Crawley, Sussex, on 
_td John Mowlem and Co. In- Ing— a main contractor to the S r ? i “ , land “P? 1 ^ 

volved. is River Thames tidal Water Authority-™ a 8 * 

defence work at Beckton. East £ }- 8m „ sch , eme for the provision rieming way. 

T Tjn . 51 of a flood defence gate at the Structure will have a steel 

London, and Tilbury a Jabora- lock entrance. frame on concrete pad founda- 

cl 11 I S sce1 ' This contract is worth about tions, metal panel cladding, pre- 
laneous work at Shell Haven £200,000 and involved under- cast concrete first floor and 
refinery, Mobil s Corytoo water work on the lock entrance felted steel roof. Internally, the 
refinery, and sundry river apron using divers in a belL fully air-conditioned building 
projects. Consulting engineers were win have * suspended ceilings 

Largest project is worth Peter Fraenkel and Partners. . and metal faced partitioning. 

a o, ard !2 At the Shell Haven refinery. Work also includes fitting out 
JS 41 ^l te ii,r 0 5? on Shell UK Oil has awarded the offices and laboratories, with 

for wont on the Thames river Mowlem a £lm contract for the complex electrical installation 
”3? mL* S^^orks design and construction of a carried out by Renelec (part of 
***** involves raising the laboratory building which wfll .Lovell), and mechanical instal- 
baak hy about two metres along have a reinforced concrete slab lation by Carter Building Engin- 
a if * S 3e w; extending and frame on piled foundations eering Services, 
up-stream from Barking Creek. bri( * infiU panels. Work 

Construction will be largely has started on this with com pi e- 
. in the form of reinforced cod- tion scheduled next summer. a d 

crete walls on steel bearing Other work includes further AW/lflK Trt 

nilnt with ctippt nilo .. ch.n n.... X- X. TV W* 


AWARD OF a £&3m contract 
for, the construction of a new 
factory for Beecham Food and 
Drinks Division at Rugby, War- 
wickshire has gone to Willett 
(Trafalgar House .Group). 

1i ie consultant architects, 
engineers and quantity sur- 
veyors axe Design Group for 
Industry wbo. together with 
Beecham Products, have 
designed, and planned the 
development. . 

The 16,500 sq. metre complex 
will comprise three separate 
buildings and extensive exter- 
nal works, located ou a green 
field site within an industrial 
development estate. The 14- 
month contract Is due for com- 
pletion in September 1981. 


Housing in Scotland 


MEMBER COMPANY of 
William Leech, Leech Homes 
(Scotland) announces a house- 
building project for two new 
private residential develop- 
ments, together worth a total 
of £ 2 . 7m. 

At Glen Park Estate, Glen 
Mavis, near Aardrie, the com- 
pany win construct about 50 
new homes of three different 
types on a 10 acre site. Houses 


will be in the £30,000 to £36,500 
price range, and the contract 
value is worth £14m. 

At Old MomMands Manse ate 
at Coatbridge, Lanarkshire, 39 
homes of two types Trail cover a 
3.3 acre rite and this project, 
worth just under £l.2m, wiH 
include the provision of a new 
manse on the sate. Homes for 
sale here will cast from £18,500 
to £28,500. 


CONSTRUCTION OF a seven- 
storey office block within 
retained facades at 62-64 Can- 
non Street, London. EC4 is to 
be undertaken by Myton (Tay- 
lor Woodrow Group) for Legal 
and General Assurance (Pen- 
sions Management). 

Architect for this £2m pro- 
ject is G. M. W. Partnership 
and the quantity surveys are 
JL E. Thomton-Firkin and 
Partners. 

The existing Victorian facade 
of the seven-storey block is to 
he retained from the fourth- 
floor level downwards. The 
whole block will then he recon- 
structed within a reinforced 
concrete frame on piled foun- 
dations, with four new fooors 
above the retained facade. 

Work will begin on 
November 3 for completion in 
the spring of 1982. 


The right way 
to build 


factories offices 
& WAREHOUSES 


CROTON CONCRETE CO, UD 

LogCtandon Bucks. 

Tel: 20848L 


IN BRIEF 


# An independent radio broad- 
casting station for West York- 
shire Broadcasting Company is 
to be built by Totty Building 
Group nearby Yorkshire Tele- 
vision studios under a contract 
worth over £350,000. 


Industrial 


Synagogue at Leeds 


work 


Lift makers 


link 


piles with sheet pile cut-offs, projects at Shell Haven, work 
retained by ground anchors at Coryton Refinery, Stanford- 


wbtre necessary. 


at Coryton Refinery, Stanford- _1_ _ _ _1 

le-Hope, Essex, and a number yy nl lfillftflfl 


HAMMOND AND CHAMPNESS, 
one of the UK's leading manu- 
facturers and Installers of com- 
mercial, industrial, domestic 
and special-purpose lifts, has 
acquired the service, repair and 
field installation activities of the 
lift Division of Herbert Morris 
of Loughborough. 

As part of the agreement, the 
Division’s work force will join 
Hammond and Champness’s new 
Loughborough operation and 
H and C will be completing, on 
a subcontract basis, all new 
lift installations on the Herbert 
Morris order book. 


THE LEEDS Jewish Workers 
Co-operative ' Society has 
appointed E. C. Harris and Part- 
ners to provide full quantity 
surveying services for the con- 
struction of a synagogue com- 
plex at Fir Tree Wood, Moor- 
town, Leeds. 


shaped balcony overhead (total 
seating capacity 739) and a 
banqueting hall, with bar and 
kitchen facilities, will cater for 
300 people. 

Interior brickwork will be 
light in colour and the exterior 
walls will be of dark bride. 


This is due for completion in 
August next year and will be a 
two-storey building. Ground 
floor is to have a horseshoe- 


Complex bas been designed 
by Leslie Owen Associates in 
association with Stuart Leven- 
thall. 


LARGEST OF the latest con- 
tracts awarded to R. M. Douglas 
Construction is worth £lm and 
is for an advance factory at 
Neath for the Welsh Develop- 
ment Agency. 

Other awards are for factory 
refurbishment at Ponthenri, 
again for the Welsh Develop- 
ment Agency (£845,000), for 
laboratory buildings at 
Bridgend for Courtaulds Engi- 
neering (£409,000) and for a 
pilot plant at High Wycombe, 
Bucks, for G. D. Searle and Co. 
(£771,000). 


• D. A. Green and Sons will 
undertake fabrication and erec- 
tion of structural steelwork for 
advance factory units at Orton 
for Peterborough Development 
Corporation at a cost of 
£196,000. The company will also 
supply six portal frame indus- 
trial units on the Birdies Indus- 
trial Estate, East Grinstead, 
Sussex, to a value of £100,000, 
for Artagen Properties (main 
contractor is JW Construction). 


• English Industrial Estates 
announces the start of two 
advance factories: at Lang- 
tbwaite Grange Industrial 
Estate, Hemswortb, South 
Kirkby, Firth Construction will 
build a unit worth £168,300 for 
Department of Industry; also 
for the Dol at Stallingbo rough, 
Cleethorpes, Humberside, con- 
tract worth about £287,000 has 
been awarded to Mason Con- 
struction (Skegness). 


Wiltshiers 


get busy 
in Egypt 


CONTRACTS AND TENDERS 


At Tilbury Docks, the com- of river works contracts for a 
paiiy. has carried out a sub- variety of clients. 





NEW' WORK being undertaken 
by the Whitehead Group has a 
total value of £2m. 

• Projects are at Penrith 
Industrial Estate (for A. E. 
Yates) ; Blackpool Midgelands 
pumping station (for George 
Catterall and Sons); Bolton (a 
mosque for the Muslim Society, 
also for George Catterall); 
Bolton again, 1 a community 
centre for Vishwa Hindu Pari- 
shad (UK) (George Catterall); 
Carnwocth, factory for English 
Industrial Estates (James E. 
Turner); and a warehouse at 
Blackpool for Worthington 
Components (James E. Turner). 


Contract in 


Oman 


Moving a 

ferry 

terminal 




\lnl966 kta vire^re^tathrowintheto^LTheyneededto 

~ inlnalinMnahunrk WiH fllMCSint V-* * * 


. ..v.C* 


ripcldngenvironment : - • • • ' . - ■ '- 

v -Z : ^After expiortftg various alternatives, Cvwribtancameiike a 
broathoJfreshaic >- : ;V. ~ 

Awidfl reuweof factory imi&High avaitebJldy of skflJed and ■ 
fieri Excellent motorway high-speed rail, sea and air - ■ 
Plus a wide range of modem rented aoamwrodationlor, •: 


CITY OF Portsmouth has 
awarded Afears Contractors a 
contract valued at £1-3 m for the 
relocation of the Isle of Wight 
ferry terminal. 

Work here is associated with 
a scheme to move the terminal 
to the site of an old dry dock 
i in the Outer Chamber in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, and includes 
building a steel sheet pile wall 

1 as an extension of No. 2 berth, 

j fendering existing Nos. 1 and 

2 berths and provision of an 
open deck extension to No. I 

i berth. 


TWO CONTRACTS in the 
Sultanate of Oman, together 
worth about £2.1m have been 
obtained fay Wimpey Alawi 
LX.C. 

The largest, at £L7m, is for 
the Ministry of Communi- 
cations and is for the con- 
struction • of 9.8km single 
carriageway feeder roads 
including a seven span bridge 
on the Oman-Ba usher road. 
Consultant engineers are Sauti 
Ici — Italy. 

A further contract, at 
£409,000. is for the Ministry 
of Defence, for the con- 
struction, completion and main- 
tenance of training facilities 
at the Oman Naval Training 
centre. Consultant engineers 
are J. and A. Philippou of 
Cyprus. 

Back in the UK, Wimpey 
has won a £lm contract for 
advance factory units for 
Redditch Development Cor- 
poration. Work has . begun on 
the 12 units which will be in 
two blocks. The company has 
also been awarded a £753,000 
contract by Capital and Coun- 
ties Property Company for an 
office block in High Road, 
South Woodford, Essex. A 
3-storey reinforced concrete 
and load bearing brick building 
is called for to provide 1,800 
square metres of floor area. 
There will also be a 285 square 
metre basement car park. 


MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 
and construction expertise will 
be provided by .Wiltshiers to 
Egyptian contractor. The Arab 
Company for Contractors and 
Commerce, for the new 25- 
storey El Na5r Tower, at Miami 
beach. Alexandria. 

This project comprises a com- 
mercial centre, three floors of 
office accommodation, restaur- 
ant facilities, shop units, and a 
sea front casino located on the 
ground floor. 

Fonr hundred apartment 
suites make up the remaining 
20 floors, each of which over- 
look Miami beach. 

Wiltshiers has been In resi- 
dence in Alexandria from the 
early stages of the project in 
order to give the fullest possible 
flscTctnnrp and service to the 
Egyptian contractor, and fur- 
ther co-operation between the 
two companies is anticipated, i 
with negotiations already under j 
way for Wiltshiers’ management ' 
and expertise to be used on 
other major projects in the I 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY COMMISSION -ZIMBABWE 


WINKIE POWER STATION 

STAGE 2 


Stage 2 al\A^^ Power Station wi I cotT^rise four and two optional 200 MW boSerAurtjo-generctor 
unite and associated auxiliary plant and services. Invitations id tender wffl be issued within the next few 
months for the following items. First four items includes design, manufacture, shipping, erection, 
setting to work and warranty. 


CONTRACT 2M5 

Cooling water pump'ng plant comprising five, plus one optional, 4800 fitres per sec, pumps, head 20 
metres, together with suction piping, discharge valves and header system and a goliath handling crane. 

CONTRACT 2M11 

Low pressure piping and equipment, inducting pumps, tanks and valves-for station auxiliary oil, 
compressed air and various water systems. 

CONTRACT 2E1 

330 kV 220 MVA generator transformers. 

CONTRACT 2E4 

33/11 kV and 11/33kV statical auxiliary transformers. 

CONTRACT 2T1 

330RV steel tower transmission tines transmitting the station output to major switching stations over 
separate routes using two single circuit lines of approximately 700 km total line length. The work will 
indude route survey, tower design, manufacture, delivery to site, construction of towers and foundations, 
erection and commissioning of the lines. 

CONTRACT 2C11B 

Two reinforced concrete chimneys excluding foundations plus one optional. These were previously 
inducted in the main foundation contract advertised as 2C2. 


The Arab Company for Con- 
tractors and Commerce is also 
currently consmicting two resi- 
dential blocks in Ataba Square, 
three similar buildings in Helio- 
polis, and a sports centre with 
apartments above overlooking 
the sea in Alexandria. 

The 321 Nasr Tower is sche- 
duled for completion within 
about 30 months. 


Documents for 2M5 should be available in November and tire remainder early next yeat Brans 
interested in tendering for any of the above items are invited to make appScaton forthwith in writing to> 

ftterz and McLeflan (Zimbabwe) , Consulting Engineers, Amberteg KSngworth, 
Newcas t l e u pon Tyne, NE12 0RS, England. 

A copy of each application together with a dgaosit of 500 Zimbabwe Doflars in respect of each tender 

document applied for should be forwarded simultaneously trx- 

The Secretary, Electricity Supply Commission, Electricity Centre, 

Samora Mache) Avenue Central, Salisbury C1,2inibabwe. 

Deposits will be returned on receipt of bona-fide tenders. 




Tenders will only be considered from firms who submit with their tenders for the work satisfactory 
evidence of experience in all the requ'rements specified tortile Contract 
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ramme is underway and we 
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flflMfeb.to ottet; an even wider range.. 

■ Write today for full information on alt Cwmbran has to oner to ■ 
ft W Hewlett General Manaqes Cwmbran Development Corporation. 


ft W HGMl' General Manages Cwmbran Development C 
Gwant House, Town Centre. C wmb ran. Gwent NP44 1 XZ. 
wpforoCwmbrah (06333) 67777 . 


BUILDING 


I 


NEW TOWN 


D J I HIGGINS & Sans Ltd 


CONTRACTORS WOODFORD GREEN 
Are pleased to announce that the 

TIBBERTON SQUARE Scheme for the London 
Borough of Islington comprising the rehabilitation 
and conversion of 24 early Victorian terraced 
houses has been highly commended by the 
Greater London Awards Committee of the D.O.E. 


We wish to thank ail those who helped to make 
this scheme one of the most successful Local 
Authority Housing Projects in Inner London. 


Architects, • 

Andrews Sherlock & Ptitnen 
63, D«m Scwet, 

Undo, WTY 5HG. 


Quantity Surveyor* 
Harry Brack & Partners, 
31, Duncan Terrace; 
London, N1 8B5. 


D %l HH3C31NS S Sana Ltd 


■ fer'iSaSiffi ! -r 

uunODFORO GREEN 
UChSKWfDU 


In the eighteenth century waging a war could be a 
rather drawn out affair; whoa you weren’t actually fighting 
battles you were besieging fortresses, and occupymg capitals. 

Then along came the wily Corsican. Military 
historians still go dewey-eyed at the way Napoleon 
revolutionized the art of warfare. 

Suddenly wars that dragged on for years were 
completed in weeks. To do it, he needed two things; detailed 


Kr V;< 


I -• Av f f -• : f 


We approach building in much the same wav 
Like Napoleon we know the value of planning and efficiency. 

Of making sure men, machines, and materials are 
there exactly when we need them. And of completing on 
schedule without loss of quality. 

Which is why we’ve worked for people like 
Beecbams and Whitbread more than once. 


flat roof insulation 


: Evodeltoofinff Limited, C ommc P-Rosj^ 
SMfarri Telephone: Stafford (0785) 4512L 


Because ■wbatNapoleon did vritib destruction on a- 
grand scale^we can do for construction on any scale. 


fe building. 


WiUettL£d,MtdT3iT) House, 681 Mitcbam Road, 
Croydon CR9 3AP. Td; 01-6^) 2266. 
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Coapames 
and Markets 


INTL. COMPANIES & FINANCE 


PENDING DIVIDENDS 


American Airlines boosts 
sales despite low traffic 


BY IAN HARGREAVES IN NEW YORK 

AMERICAN AIRLINES enjoyed 
a sharp Increase in sales in the 
■third quarter and, helped by a 
substantial one-off gain result- 
ing from the rescheduling of 
some long-term debt, reported 
$62 .5m net earnings for the 
quarter. 

The extraordinary gain ac- 
counted for $49.4m of the 
profits, but American's 18-2 per 
cent increase in revenues at a 
time when the volume of 
traffic was still' very slow indi- 
cates the extent to which the 
large U.S. airlines have suc- 
ceeded in lifting prices on most 
of their routes. 

Third quarter revenues were 
$1.02hn, up from $860m in the 
third quarter of 1979, when 


American earned $2.8m. For the 
first nine months. American lost 
compared with earnings 
of $91.2m in the first three- 
quarters of 1979. 

The airline's available seat 
miles in the third quarter were 
52 per cent lower than in the 
year earlier quarter, resulting 
in a load factor (percentage of 
seats occupied) of 62.2 per cent, 
compared with 67.4 per cent. 
Operating expenses were 14.2 
per cent higher, although 
American managed to contain 
its non-fuel costs to a 7.9 per 
cent Increase. 

Although American has. 
along with several other large 
carriers, been engaged in a cut 
throat pricing battle on New 


York-Califomia fares in recent 
months, it has on the bulk of its 
routes been urgently reducing 
the scope of discount fares. 

Last week. American filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to increase its Super-Saver. mid- 
week discount fares and to in- 
crease restrictions on these 
cheaper tickets' availability. 

Because American was the 
first large airline to introduce 
this type of marketing, the 
decision is considered a critical 
move in an industry which 
desperately needs to improve 
profitability. In the first half of 
the year, all but a handful of 
the large airlines lost money 
and most are not currently pay- 
ing dividends. 


Sime Darby 
warns of 
slowdown 

By Wong Sulong in Kuala Lumpur 


SIME DARBY, Malaysia's 
largest company, expects earn- 
ings for the current year, ending 
June, 1981, to slow down, after 
five years of strong growth. Tun 
Tan Siew Sin, the chairman, says 
in his annual report. 

The restraint on trading 
profits is forecast to come from 
the plantation division affected 
by weak commodity prices 

For tbe last financial year, 
Sime increased pre-tax profits 
by 22 per cent to 266m ringgit 
It paid a dividend of 13 
Malaysian cents per share. 


FI 75m finance package 
for Dutch paper-maker 


BY CHARLES BATCHELOR M AMSTERDAM 


A REFINANCING package of 
FI 75m ($38m) for tbe- loss 
making Dutch paper-maker, Van 
Gelder Papier, has been agreed 
by the Dutch Government 
comercial banks and Crown 
Zellerbacb, the U.S. paper 
group. • 

The money will go towards 
sterngthening the financial posi- 
tion of a subsidiary company. 
Van Gelder Courantenpapier 
Fabriek which has experienced 
considerable start-up problems 
with a newsprint factory at 
Rankum, near Arnhem. 

The state-sponsored Nationale 


Investeringsbank will provide 
additional financing of FI 65m 
comprising FI 40m in the form 
of new share capital and FI 25m 
as a subordinated loan. Van 
Gelderis banks will provide a 
further FI 10m by deferring the 
repayment of principal and 
interest on existing loans to the 
company. 

Van Gelder recently an- 
nounced a net loss of FI 535m 
for the first half of 1980, more 
than double the loss in the same 
period in 1979, on sales which 
were 8 per cent higher, at 
FI 416m. 


Renault in 
U.S. factory 
robot 


venture 


15 


Of 


is 


By Terry Duckworth hi Paris 

RENAULT, the Frencfe motor 
group, is to begin manufactur- 
ing its range of industrial robots 
in ihe UB. through a joint 
organisation set up with Rans- 
burg Corporation, a leading 
American industrial equipment 
concern. 

The aim of tbe new company 
Cybotech. will be to uw 
Renault's technology, mainly 
developed so far for ifts own car 
factories, to capture a significant 
proportion of a market which ‘ 
believed to be on rite point 
take-off In rite U-S. 

In riie longer term, it 
hoped that Cybotech will develop 
its own products, for which 

Renault's machine tool sub- 
sidiary, WET. win have the 
licence in Europe and some 
other marketts. WET will 
subscribing 49 per cent 

Cytootech’s $5m caput aL 

Ike deal marks the growing 
interest throughout tbe world in 
the application of industrial 
robots. Used up to now mainly 
for highly repetitive welding 
jobs, robots are rapidly taking 
over complex — and unhealthy — 
painting tasks in car factories, 
and are now on the point of 
moving into sample assembly 
functions. 

The Renault group 
reckoned to have invested some 
$15m in robot technology since 
it made the decision -to move 
into this area of business six 
years ago. It is currently 
investing some $2m a year, and 
has expanded production in its 
specialised machine tool 
subsidiary to 100 machines 
year. 


CURRENCIES, MONEY AND GOLD 


Banks face cosmetics problem 


BY COUN MILLHAM 


The shortage of overnight 
money became acute in London 
last Wednesday, but conditions 
were not much better during the 
rest of the week Signs of the 
problems on banking make-up 
day began to sbow through on 
Tuesday, when the interbank 
overnight rate finished at 30 per 
cent The following day un- 
secured call money eased to 
17| per cent fairly early in tbe 
morning, but discount houses 
realising the strength of their 
position on published figure day 
were bidding only 10 per cent 
for secured funds. 

Banks in London are required 
to keep 12* per cent of their 
sterling deposit liabilities in the 


form of call money with the 
discount bouses, Treasury bills 
and various other bills eligible 
for rediscount with the authori- 
ties, gilt-edged stocks with less 
than one year to maturity, and 
balances with tbe Bank of 
England. 

These are known as reserve 
assets, and although it is up to 
each bank to decide how its 
portfolio of reserve assets is 
made up. the problem with the 
present system is that too many 
banks only obey the rules when 
forced to on the third Wednes- 
day of each month, otherwise 
known as make-up day. 

About 60 per cent of the 
banks' reserve assets are held in 


the form of call money with the 
discount market, but obviously 
this is not a very profitable area. 
Since they enjoy lender of last 
resort facility with the Bank of 
England, the houses are unlikely 
to pay more than Minimum 
Lending Rate for their funds 
from the banks. London's posi- 
tion as a major financial centre 
bas attracted a veiy large 
□umber of banks into the capital, 
and many of them are not too 
careful about keeping the right 
ratio of reserve assets, preferring 
to have more of their funds in 
higher yielding investments. 

This is why on Wednesday 
when they had to make up their 
books, some banks were forced 


to pay 150 per cent for over- 
night money, while the dis- 
count houses were paying only 
around 10 per cent, although a 
couple of bouses were still short 
at the close and had to pay 16 
per cent for a small sum from 
the authorities. 

Even the major clearing 
banks, who are very careful to 
keep their books in order 
throughout the month, fraud 
problems on Wednesday, and at 
tbe close it was touch and go 
whether they were running the 
correct reserve asset position 
Clearly the present system 
requires some adjustment 


GOLD 


OTHER CURRENCIES 


Oot 17 


Oct. 16 


Gold Bullion (fine ounce) 


Oot 17 


Close IS665-668 

Opening (9668-671 

Morning fixing _JS667.75 
Afternoon fixing [&670.50 


(£275 >4 -2 76 lil 
(£2763,-278) 
(£276.1581 
(£277.100) 


8672-675 

18672-675 

1673.50 

8674.00 


(£2 7fl 14-280 la) 
(£278-27914) 
(£279.669) 
(£279.147) 


Krugerrand IS687-689 

1/1 Krugerrand... 5357-362 
1/4 Krugerrand.. .5180. 185 
1/10 Krugerrand-iS73-76 

Mapielcaf 1*681-684 

New Sovereigns '3169*4-17054 

KlngSovs -6190- 192 

Victoria Soys 1*190-192 

French 20s ;S170i = -172 

60 pesos Moxico SS 30-653 
100 cor. Austria. '36 52 -656 
820 Eagles ,8776-780 


Gold Coins 
(£284-286) 

(£ 1471s -150l = ) 

(£74I»-7?i 3 1 

(£30-32) 

i £281 ia-284) 

(£7014-711 

l£781a-79ia) 

(£78la-79ia) 


5694-696 

£354-359 

8179-183 

>72i*-751i 

S688-692 

8171-172 

3192-194 

■192-194 

>817012-17312 

,1834-840 

S65b-660 

11779-783 


(£287-289) 

(£145-149) 

(£72-76) 

(£30 la-32) 
(£28412-88712) 
(£7054-7112) 
(£7912-61) 

(£79 k -61) 


Argentina Peso ... 
Australia Dollar... 
Brazil Cruzeiro.... 
Finland Markka. 
Greek Drachma- 
Hong Kong Dolled 

Iran Rial.. 

Kuwait Dinar! KD)[ 
Luxembourg FrcJ 
Malaysia Dollar. J 
New Zealand DIr.l 
Saudi Arab. Rlyal.i 


4697-4707 
[2.0525-2.0563 
;140.77-141.77 
8.90-8.91 
103.566-106.0811 
13.131-12.151 
n.a. 

0.642-0.648 
71.20-71.30 
[5.13909.1490 
12.4570-2.4620 
7.98-8.04 


Singapore DollarJ5.0345-6.0445 
Sth- African Rand: 1.8130- 1JB 140 
U.A.E. Dirham 8.87-8.93 


1940-1947 

0.8506-0.8510 

58.28-58.48 

3.6800*3.6810 

42.80-42.95 

3.0170-5.0200] 

n-A- _ 

0.2672-0.2673] 
29.46-29.50 
2.1260 -8-1270) 
lJ3180-1.019q 
3.3200-3.322O 
2.0820-2.0840) 
0.7605 4). 75 101 
3.0876-3.6925) 


Austria^ 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France.. 

Germany.... — 

Italy-. 

Japan - 

Netherlands.. 
Norway .... 

Portugal 

Spain,. 

Sweden — 

Switzerland- 
United States. 
Yugoslavia..... 


£ 

Note Rates 


31.30-31.50 
70.-8571.55 
13.64-13.79 
10.20-10.30 
4.43-4.47 ■ 
2085-2188 
602-507 
4.79-433 
11.80-11.90 
116-129 
174U-184 
10.09-10.21 
3.97l«-4.01i« 
2.41-2.42/a 
73-76 


THE DOLLAR SPOT AND FORWARD 


Rsta given far Argentina Is (me rate. 

THE POUND SPOT AND FORWARD 


Oct 17 


□ay’s 

spread 


Close 


One month 


p.a. 


Three 

months 


% 

P-a. 


Oct 17 


Day's 

spread 


Close 


One month 


% Three 
p.a. months 


% 


UKt 

Ireland! 

Canada 

Nethlnd. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

W. Gor. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Swiiz. 


2.4150-2.4160 
2.0360-2.0390 
1.1670-1.1673 
1.9840-1.9850 
29.48-29.50 
5.6590 -S. 6615 
1 £420-1.8430 
50.46-50.55 
74.63-74.68 
872.00-872.50 
4.8910-4.9920 
4.2500-4.2520 
4.1890-4.1905 

209.20-208-30 0.7S-0.60y pm 
12. 99G- 13.01»r 12.99><-1 3.0a>. £.B0-2.20gro pm 
1.6520-1.6600 1.(370-1.6580 1.38- 1.33c pm 
T UK and Ireland nro quoted in U S. currency. Forward ciomiume and 
discounts apply to tlio U.S. dollar and not to the individual currency. 


2.4120-2.4230 

2.0360-2.0440 

1.1663-1.1675 

1.9840-1.9950 

29.42’- 29.50 

5.6640-5.6650 

1.6320-1 -B435 

50.45-50.62 

74.63-74.75 

871.00-872.50 

4.8905-4.8927 

4.2410-4.2520 

4.1875-4.1910 

207.80-208.60 


0.63-0. 53c pm 
0.10c pm- par 
0.31 -0.26c pm 
0. 62-0. 52c pm 
74-Sc pm 
^-^tore dis 

0.87-Q.B3p( pm 
10- 25c dis 
60- 75c dis 
5 'j-GL lire dis 
2.35-1 >85o ro pm 
0.8 5-0. 75c pm 
0.30 -0.45 ore dis 


2.45 

024 

£14 

3.34 

1.43 


2. 88 1.53-1.43 pm 
0.29 025 pm-par 
2.93 0.65-0.60 pm 
3.45 1.71-1.61 pm 
2.75 12-9 pm 

-1.06 3Va% dis -2.47 
5.E3 225-220 pm 5.05 
-4.16 40-85 dis -4.95 
-10.85 170-195 dis -9.78 
—721 211,-23 dis -10.15 
5.15 2.85-2.36 pm 2.13 
2.26 120-1.35 pm 1.34 
-1.07 1 .60-1 .7Sdie -1.60 

3.89 1.86-1.70 pm 3.41 
221 4.7S-3.00 pm 1.19 
9.81 3.39-3.34 pm 8.12 


U.S. 

Canada 

Naihlnd. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Ireland 

W. Ger. 

Portugal 

Spam 

Italy 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Switz. 


2.4120-2^230 

2.8135-22280 

4.79- 424 
7020-71.40 
13.62-13.70 
1.1775-1.1880 
4.42-4.46 
121.70-12220 
179.60-18020 
2.096-2.112 

11.79- 11.86 
10-20-10.29 
10.08-10.15 
500-508 
31.20-31 .55 
3.98 1 :r 4.Q2 1 j 


2.4150-22160 023-023c pm 
22170-2.8180 1.55- 1.45c pm 
4224*4234 3V24c pm 

7120-7120 35- 25c pm 

13.674-13.684 24-lore pm 
1.1850-1.1860 0.27-020p pm 
4.444-4454 34-24pf pm 

121.80-122.00 5c pm-3S dis 
18020-18020 100-140c die 
2.1064-2.1074 7-1 Ollre die 
11224-11.834 84-6 T tore pm 
10.264-10-274 44 -34c pm 
10.11V10.124 2-14ore pm 
502V 5034 3.15-2.90y pm 

31.45-3120 1B~12gro pm 
4.00-4.01 4V34e pm 

Belgian ran is lor convertible Irancs. Financial Irene 71.50-71.80. 
Six-month lorward dollar 2.03- 1.93c pm, 12- month 2. 60-2. 50c pm. 


228 123-143 pm 
629 322-322 pm 
623 74-64 pm 
525 73-63 pm 
J-59 4 pm-4 dis 
228 OJ56-0.47 pm 
8^2 BV74 pm 
-1.48 15-130 die 
-7.99 296-360 dis 
-424 36-39 dis 
7.74 144-134 pm 
4.9S 104-94 pm 
2.00 24-24 pm 
7.22 7.80-7.50 pm 
6.16 30-25 pm 
1128 11V104 pm 


2-45 

4.64 

6.11 

322 


1.72 

7.52 

-228 

-727 

-7.12 

4.75 

320 

1.01 

6.08 

9.49 

10.61 


FT LONDON INTERBANK FIXING (11.00 a.m. OCTOBER 17) 


3 months U.S. dollars 


G months U.S. dollars 


bid 13 5)16 ; offer 13 7/16 f bid 15 6/16 offer 157/16 


The fixing rales ere the arithmetic mesne, rounded to the nearest one-sixteenth, 
of the bid end offered rates for SlOm quoted by the market to five reference banks 
at 11 am each working day. The banks ate National Westminster Bank. Bank ef 
Tokyo. Deutsche Bank, Banque Nationale do Paris and Morgen Guaranty Trust. 


EURO-CURRENCY INTEREST RATES (Market Closing Rates) 


OCLV7 i Sterling , U.S. Dollar 


Canadian i j IWest German I 

Dollar | Dutch Guilder; Swiss Franc > Mark ;Franeh Franc! Italian Lira 


Allan I Japanese Yen 


1 Short term- 18V19 

7 days' notice. 1 17V 18 

Month I 16;. J -16i1 

Three months.... 16ls-16i« 

Six months —I 15,4-15,,; 

On® Year I 14^-14:^ 


12Tr- 13 l« 

81.-954 

9rir9S8 

1-Ut 

8A-Sre 

1159-llTg 

14-17 ( 

13-1314 

gia-ioij 

9re-9%S 

Hr a 

8Ht-8[i 

llSa-llta 

17U.19I4 1 

1370- 14 

1014 lOltt 

9lB-9,i 

AriAl 

8 lj -8*e 

llra-llii 

21-22 \ 

13ft 13A- 

11 >4-1113 


S.i-Sri 


ll>e-12l| 

1854-19)4 

13r t -13ft 

12- 1214 


5A-5* 

Bre-Bi'i 

Krir-iari 

23-24 

1914-13 

18 12 U 


$Tt-Wk 



28^-9512 1 


4J|-47 B 
13-13 Ir 
15tf-lStt 
13 U- 134a 


18V12? 


8-8 if 
8ia -9 
9 4-9 la 
aie-BSe 

BAg -95a 

Bi« -91* 


Long-term eurodollar two years 124-13 par cent; three year* 124-13 per cent: lour years 124-13 Mr cent: fivs years 124-13 per cent nominal closing retea. 
Shgn-torm ram are call tor starling. U.S. dollars. Csnsdran dollars and Japanese yen; others two-deya' notice. Asian rates are closmg rates' in Singapore. 

The following nomine) rates wars quoted for London dollar cortiflcdtes of deposit: one-month 12.8S-13.Q5 per oenu three-months 13,00-13.10 par cam; six- 
months 12-90-13.00 per cone one year 12j0O-12.ro pc cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 



Oct. 17 
1080 

SterHng 

Cortlficato 

of deposit 

Ixtarhuk 

Locel 

Authority 

deposite 

Local Autta 
negetieble 
bends 

Reaaoe 

Henae 

Depoaits 

iDteeaant l 

Cenpoey; market: jTraasary 
Deposits Idepewttaj Biffs* 

Eligible 
Beak 
Bills * 

Flu 
Trade 
Bills d 

Overnight ....... 

3 days notleo- 

7 days or_ 

7 days notJ co.. 

One month 

Two month a. ^ 
Three months. 
Six niontbe n ._ 
Nine months.. 

One Y«ar~.. 

Two years. J 

16^16* 

ISil-IBnr 

16i^-isa 

147g- 146a 
14 >4-14 l B 

17J0 

173,. 18 
16ii-16tt 
16*-16ra 
16lk-16lB 
16-JBig 
14UJ-148# 
14^14* 

1714-171* 

171* 

1652-103* 

1034 

1454-1472 

137g-14 

1352 

1GV17 

16#h-16^ 

1552-16 

14ia-14r» 

145e-l43« 

137a-14to 

18>t 

171# 

16*8 

163(1 

XSij 

14Sg 

1448 

- jl634-l* 1 — 

167»-171j 16fiB-157 B ' •_ 

1638-16!* 153b 14^-14^ 

147b . 14 y 

1652-1612 14i*-14Bfl' 14nrl4ji 
16*4 . - 

lBi* ; - • - 

15 — — 1 

16rirl6i a 

15fg-15'g 

15A-15I4 

lot* 

16i. 

16* 

165* 

14Sb 


Local authority end finance housei seven days' notice, others seven days fixed. Lang-term local authority mortgage 
rstea nominally three years 134 per cane four years 134-134 per cent; five years 13V134i par cent *B*nk WII raws 
in table are buying rates for prim® paper. Buying rates for tour-month bank bills 144 per cent; four-months trade bills 

Approximate selHntf rets for ona-moMh Treasury bill* 144»-14i4a per carve two-montha KV-14B*, par cent three- 
months 144j-144» par cent Approximate selling rates for one-month bank bills lo**!*-!® P*r « n D two -months 15*%- 
154 per cent: three-months 15%-16*s p er cant; one-month trade bills 164 por cone two-montha Iff* par cent and three- 

"finance Housm** **#-«* Rates (publish ad by, the finance Ham** 'Association ) 104 per cant from October 1, 1980. 
Clearing Bank Deposit Rates for sums at seven da ys' n otice 14 per cent, peering Bank Kama tar landing 18 par sent. 
Treasury. Bllhw Average under rates of discount ,1.42720 par. pent, 


CURRENCY RATES 


Oct 

Bank 

rate 

X 

Special 

Drawing 

Rights 

European 

Currency 

Unit 


16 

0.541729! 0.573996 

U.S. s 

11 

1.50898 

1^6798 

i* 1,1 - 1 

1.52719 

1.62019 


63 t 

ffTC'tTri 

18.0021 

Belgium F ~. 

12 



Dantsfi K 

12 




7H 

2.40878 

2.54861 

Guilder. 

81 * 

2.61011 

2.76375 

French Fr._. 

91* 

5.54877 

5.88295 

Lira 

161a 

EEIREI 

1209.62 

Yen 

IL26 

275.446 

289.078 

Norwan,Kr» 

B 

8j40157 

6.7B069 


8 

07^263 

103.840 


ia 

6,48332 

831175 

Swim FT 

3 


r*.L v .i.a 


For the convenience of readers the dates when some of the 
more important company dividend statements may be expected in 
tbe next few weeks are given in the following table. The dates 
shown are those of last year’s announcements, except where the 
forthcoming board meetings (indicated thus*) have been officially 
published. £t should be emphasised that the dividends to be 
declared will not necessarily be at the amounts or rates per cent 
shown in the column beaded M Announcement last year.” 


Data 


Acrow —Nov. 8 

Allied Irish 

Bank*,., Oct 31 

Amo c. 

Brit. Foods-. Nov. 6 

"Bank of 

I reland... Nov. 6 

•Ball (A.) Oct. 29. 

•Berac Oct 36 

Booty Nov. 15 

Brit & Comm. 

Shipping... Nov. 15 
•Brit Home . 

Stores.. .Oct 22 
Biilish Sugar.. .Nov. 15 
•Brooke Bond... Oct 21 

Chloride Nov. 14 

•Coate Patuns...Oct 30 

De La Rub Nov. 13 

"Ductile Steels Oct. 21 
Eastern. 

Produce. ..Oct IS 
Harrisons & 

Croafiold...Oct 30 
•Hawker 

Siddalay-.Qct 22 
Hapworth (J.) Oct 30 
Hill Samuel ...Nov. 14 
Land Secs. ...Nov. 15 


Announce- 


Announce- 

ment last 

Date 

ment lest 

ysaV 

•London 

yen 

Int. 1^ 


Brick... O cl 21 

InL 1.734 

Int. 2.75 

London and 


Mid. lnds.~Nav. 8 

InL 2JS 

Int. ,1.1 

•London and . 


Northern. ..Oct, 22 

Int 1A 

InL 7.5 

•Lucas Inds. _Nov. 10 

final 8A33 

Final 3.52 

•Mallincan- 


Int. 1.3 

Denny... O cl 29 

InL 1.5 . 

IM. 2.875 

•Peachey Prep. Ocl 21 

final 2 JO 

InL 6.5 

.Readlcut Ind.-Nov. 7 

InL 0 55 

Rsed Inti. ...Oct. 30 

int. 4.0 


liiL 3.5 
final 5.885 
Final 2.63S 
Int. 1.7 
lnLl.4 

Int. 6.6 
Final 4.881 


InL 3.0 
int 2.8 
final B.13S 
Irtt 2.0 
irrr. 2.5 _ 


Int 1.4 


Int. 7.5 


Int 3 0 
final 3.0 
Int 1.834 
Int 2.5 


Salnabury (J.) Nov. 7 

Sketch ley Oct 23 

•Smiths Inds. ...Nov. 11 
Smith (W. H.) Npv. 13 
•Sp!rax-S*rco...Oct 24 
•Telephone 

Ren cals... Oct. 22 Int 1.8 
Tozar Kmsly. 

Mllbourn...Oet 23 

•UBM ,...; Oct 21 

Unilever .Nov. 14 

Whitbread Nov. G 

Wlsly. -Hughes Nov. 9 
•Board meeting intimated, t Rights 
Issue since mads. 4 Tax free. 5 Scrip 
issne lines made. V Forecast. ■ 


Int 1.69 

Int 20 

Int 8.94 
Int 1.484 
final 8.764 


CORAL INDEX: Close 478483 (unchanged) 


L& Index March Coffee 1WS/1099 

Our clients speculate, free of tax, in very; small to .very, large 
amounts, on : 

L London. Traded commodities, including GOLD. 

2. The STERLING/DOLLAR exchange rate. 

La Index Limited, 73. The Ouse. SW4 ONP. TeL: 01-622 9192 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Bank 16 % 

Allied Irish Bank 16 % 

American Express Bk. 16 % 

Amro Bank 16 % 

Henry Ansbacher 16 % 

A P Bank Ltd. 16 % 

f Arbuthnot Latham ... 16 % 
Associates Cap. Corp. 18 % 

Banco de Bilbao 16 % 

BCCI ~ 16 % 

Bank of Cyprus 16 % 

Bank of N.S.W 16 % 

Banque Beige Ltd. ... 16 % 
Banque du Rhone et de 

la Tamise SJL 16}% 

Barclays Bank 16 % 

B re mar Holdings Ltd. 17 % 
Brit. Bank of Mid. East 16 % 

I Brown Shipley 16 % 

Canada Perm't Trust.. 17 % 

Cayzer Ltd. 16 % 

Cedar Holdings 16 

l Charterhouse JapheL.. 16 

Choulartons 16 

C E. Coates 16 % 

Consolidated Credits... 16 % 
Co-operative Bank ...•10 % 

Corinthian Secs. 16 % 

The Cyprus Popular Bk. 16 % 

Duncan Lawrie 16 % 

Eagil Trust 16 % 

E. T. Trust Limited ... 16 % 
First Nat Fin. Corp.... 18 % 
First Nat. Secs. Ltd. ... 18 % 

Robert Fraser 16 % 

Antony Gibbs 16 % 

Greyhound Gaaranty... 16 % 

Grindlays Bank $16 % 

I Guinness Mahon 16 % 


% 


% 


lEambnos Bank 16 % 

l Hill Samuel ...§ 16'% 

C. Hoare & Co tl6 % 

Hongkong & Shanghai 16 % 
Industrial Bk. of Scot 16*% 

Key kg r Ullmann 16 % 

Khowsley & Co. Ltd.... 18 % 
Langris Trust Ltd. ... 16 % 

Lloyds Bank 16 % 

Edward Manson A Co. 17 % 

Midland Bank 16 % 

[Samuel Montagu 16 % 

(Morgan Grenfell 16 % 

National Westminster 16 % 
Norwich General Trust 16 % 
P. S. Ref son. A Co. ... 16 % 

Rossminster 16 % 

RyL Bk. Canada (Ldn.) 16 % 
Schlesinger Limited ... 16 % 

E. S. Schwab i... 16 % 

Security Trust Co. Ltd. 17 % 
Standard Chartered ... 16 % 

Trade Dev. Bank 16 % 

Trustee Savings Bank 16 % 
Twentieth Century Bk. 16 % 
United Bank of Kuwait 16 % 
Whiteaway Laidlaw ... 16}% 

Williams & Giya's 16 % 

Wintrast Secs. Ltd. ..: 16 % 
Yorkshire Bank 16 % 

Members of tho Accepting Houses 
Committee. 

7-day deposits 14%, 1 -month 

deposits 144%. 

7-day deposits on sums of £10.000 
end under 14%, up to £50,000 
144% and over E50.000 144%. 

Call deposits over £1.000 14%.' 
Demand deposits 144%- 


Public Works Loan Board rates 


Effective from October 18 


.Years 

Up to 5 

Over 5, up to 10 
Over 10, up to 15 
Over 15. up to 25 
Over 25 


Quota loans repaid 
. at 

Non-quota loans A* repaid 

at 

byOPt 

A* 

maturity^ 

byElPt 

At 

-maturity! 

13 

13 

13 

14 

13* 

131 

13 

13* 

131 

13* 

13i 

13* 

13ft. 

13f 

13| 

13f 

13* 

13* 

131 

13* 

13i 

13* 

13* 

13* 

13| 

13J 

13* 

13* 

13* 

13* 


* Non-quota loans B are 1 per cent higher in each case than non- 
quota loans A t Equal instalments of principal- t Repayment by 
half-yearly annuity (fixed equal half-yearly payments to include 
principal and interest). 5 With half-yearly payment of interest only. 


RECENT ISSUES 


EQUITIES 


Issue 

Price 

p: 


' 4 ? 

3 

67 

5I5Q 


22 


to C « 

0 3" 


§i s 


F.P. 

F.P. 

F.PJ 

F.P. 

F.P. 

F.P. 


1980 


High Low 


32 

jsio 

|43B 

80 

145 

191 


26 

12 IB 
1338 
70 
92 
180 


Stock 


— Om 


k-or 


ttBaker(Jobn)Pfd1Bp| 32 

ttBrlnt Invs. 805 

BP Restricted Trsnfij4S8 
tfH’ak’th M’rcycWp 73 

ttORE. 1125 

ttTruet SecurrtlesflOpllBl 




A.E 


+ 1 

I — 5 

+1 


17.5 


+ 3 ! - 
- — . t7J&. 


4.7 

2J9 ; 


6.7 


4.1 


6.0; - 


FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 



s n. 


iioop 

•n 

s 

(i 

ii 

t 

* 

* 

* 


I F.P., 
F.P. 
F.P. 
£10 

Flpj 

F.P, 

F.P. 

F.P. 

F.P. 

Nil 

F.PJ 


10/10 

io/i d 


31/ltS 

10(11 


i F.P.! 


17/lQj 


1980 


High [ Low 


115 pf 96p 

114pjl07p 


111 

151a! 

117 

116 

97 

70 

42 

25 

7pm 

56*9 


- HtV 

— |312^ 


102 
141* 
106 
103 la 
95 
65 
36 

20 lg 

3tom 

3514 

10 

|285 


Stock 


i|ir- r 

i on. 


ttBakarfJ) 7 % Cnv. Prmf„ ;lllp 

Foseco Mlmep 81% Cnv Rad Cum2ndPrT'l 13p 
DO 10% Conv Uns Ln 1995 ...,{l 1 1 
Lee Valley Water 9« Red. Pref. 1987„- lBia 

Queens Moat lOft Cons Una Ln ‘BB-fl 1.1107 

R. TJZ. B’-a* Conv. Uns. Ln. '95-2000 ..JlOB 

S. Rhodesia 6 % ‘78-fll Asstd^. 96 

Do. 4igJB '77 -82 Asstd ; 65 


Do. 3ia% '80-86 Asstd 35 


+2 


DO. 4Ji* *87-92 A*atd« 22 , 

TownCantreSacs.9%Cnv.Uns.Ln.^S6.200l}| 7pm i 

Western Deep 12% Uns. Deb. '8S-93 ! 36 Jb 

Do. Options ; 11 t%I 

Zimbabwe settlement annuity Reg 285 | 


+ i* 

+ Ug 
+ 1* 


“RIGHTS” OFFERS 


issue 

price 

Pt 


Sg. Latest 
=_ 1 Renuno. 
i J*ta 

<£ • ■ 


54 

300 


1880 


High | Low 


Stock 


-5a 


m O 
o— 
5 


+ or 


IE 

100 


115 

27 


650 

A*3M| 

157 

600 

R30 

ASS 

80 

840 

280 

880 

80 

370 


Nil 

F.P, 

F.P, 

F.P, 

Nil 

Nil 

F.P, 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

F.P, 

F.P, 

F.P, 

Nil 

F.P. 


20(10 


31/10 


;6/10 

•17/10 


6/121 


sofidio/n! 


14/11 

7(11 


16pm Argyll Foods I 

342 BTR : 

27 tfBaker <John)._ 

101 Do 72 Cnv Pref,... 

17pm Brtxton Estate 

6cm Bulgin (AFJ A,....., 

770 Bu mett A Hal lamsh Ire lfc „ 

ISSprn (CR/i 

17ipm Cape Industries...... 

, £3pm|£23pm[Commercial Bk. of Nr. East] 

32ilOL£23tpm£16ipm A East Rand Prop- Uniu_„. £l6tapm 
— ' 5pm SpmiEtderSmithGoldbroughM’rt 5pm 

43pm S3pmHuntleIgh 43pm 

365 335 M. L. Hldgs. ...* 340 

323 302 Mills* Allen I 3S8 

' — j — J 39S 817 rt Piet Petroleum 396 

, . . — . 5pm Spm Pyke (Hldga). — 3pm 

>17(1014/11, 447 “486 Ricardo.. ..... 44? 


lBpmi 

366 

31 

112 

20pm| 

ejagm 

158pm 
84 pm 


16pm 

366 

31 

111 

20 pm 

6t£pm 

790 

134pm 

34pm 

£SStpm 


h- * 


+2 

+ it 


hZIs 


+ 16 
+ 6 


+6 


Renunciation date usually lest day for dealing free of stamp duty- b figures 
based on prospectus estimate. 0 Assumed dividend and yield. uForeeest 
dividend; cover based on previous year's esmings. F Dividend snd yield based 
onprospsems or other official estimate for 1878. Q Gross. T figures assumed. 
¥ Cow all ows far conversion of shares not now ranking for dividend or ranking 
only for restricted dividends. 5 Placing price to public, pt Pence unless otherwise 
Indicated. 11 saved by tender. I Offered to holders uf ordinary shares as a 
righte. ** lsausd by way of capitalisation. 55 Reintroduced. 71 Issued la 
connection with reorganisation, merger or takeover. H| Introduction. □ Issued to 
former Pithmn boldera. | Allotment letters (or fully- D aid>. • Phonal or 
pirtty-pild sllotmtat letters. ^ With warrants, tt Unlisted ascurhy. t Dealings 

iram dabt 


Financial Times Monday O ctober ^ 

Rank nf Tokyo (Cara?ao)Halcfing; 

usjsaywwoo 


r ; 


GUARANTY FLOATING rate NOTES DUE 199£ 





Payment of the principal of. end interest on, the 
^Unconditionally and iirevoobly guaranteed £•; 


mcondldofully and nTevocemy - 

TheBankofTokyo,Ltd- 


(ptasKHKaidaToLToGMso) -- u ^ 

In accordance with the provisions of jjjj ? 

between Bank of Tokyo (^- uraC ® 0 ) ^October 1976. notkjL ^ 

Tokyo, Ltd. end Citibank. N A. dared 16 th October. £ 

S- 

and has been computed on the actual number of days elapsed _(;W?]hv 
divided by 360. * v ' ;sJ 


20ch October, 1980 

By: Citibank, NA-, London, Agent Bank 


cmBAMG 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
RATES 




Every Saturday the Financial Times publishes a tabfe giving : 

BUILDING SOCIETY RATES 


on offer to the public 

For further details please ring 01-248 8000 Extn* 2606 


OFFSHORE & 
OVERSEAS-contd. 


Gartners Invest. Ltd. Ldn. Agts. 

2. SL UsryAxe, London, EC3. 01-283 3531 

JXp«Fd__- 

Inti. Bond Fund |l 

Mown (MOW 


finest Fund Mngmnt (Jersey) LfiL 7 
PO Box 194. 5L H(te,J««T. , BBM3MK 
— IHJ 

t ■ ■■ - 

Prtee* so OcL 35- tot nemo# < 

RBC Investment Managers 
PO Ben 46, SL PH*r Port, Cueiraeft M31^30a 
-ML Incwne Fd. — LjuS^ILZB 1DJ01 w. 


1503 1 


Baotoeo Managers Ltd. 

PJL Box 1549, HmittoB, BenmtL B(hL292r7979 
RAMlMCOOa.6— JSKL27 10591 l — ■ 


Richmond Life Ass. Ltd. 

4% AIM Street DoubMw 1J0JL 

(x)T teSH«y Jngt 
Do. DUnwndBd. 

Irfeh GiR Bond, 


0U439U. 


Cirtnore InH. Crtb_JiZjL3 123.(4 1 ciO ujtgufimd— . 



Guinness Nation Fd. Mgrs. (Guernsey) 

PO Box 1B8, SC Pettr Port Gnwraey. 0431 23S06. 

Hnbn Pacific Fond MgnL Ltd. 

2110, CrawuuBht Centre, Haag Koog 

S5SRSft£sdaW M=d = 

Hranbms Fd. Miyre. (CLL) lid. 

P.0. Box Guernsey. 0481-26^1 CaraSar 

GapHal Reserw FU_J 

CXFmid i 


RothscblM Asset Management (CL) _ 
Pi). Box 58, St JxHaraJ^ Guermey. 048L2&33L. 
O.C. America Fd.f~_t 
0CSm.Ca"" — 

O.C. Commodity*. — 

m 



D-Maric 









^ * ■ 


c - 




■f 

y 




rt,-/- 1 " 






Jf'.-' 


>V" 

& 


a i.if" 




r- 


v r ’ 




Dutch Guilder. 
French Frans_L 

“ttnty — 


MUM charge « 

HefldereoR Admin. (Guernsey) Ltd. 

7 New SL.SL Peter Port, Gtensey 048126541/2 
AnxeiraxG/SfUSc) J12SJ. nUJ — I - 
Hendereoa Baring Group 
HU. Gloucester, U, Pedder, Haegg Kong 

USdm5 |Z^| 9.00 


Rothschild Asset MgL (Benraada) c* 
P.a Box 664, Bk. of Benwete StL Bernub 

•tSfSKSM 





Save & Prosper toternaHonal 
p£bbx% SL HeUer,Jenq/ 

gassfgt??: 

Dflr. rid. lnL“*t— 

SLFlxed^-t 

Ym Bond.. — 

Equity Fmcb 


053473m 


riadm&e d ftdhtefiy datialWeckljr draOngs. 
HBLSaranel & Col (Guernsey) Ltd. 


8 LeFetme SL. SL Peter Pori, Goonsay. C.L 
Guernsey Tsl IJSZ2 205^402) 3M 


SOf8S£:. 

Far Eastern*^.. . 
North Ajneffcan*t__ 
Somrt 


Ml Samuel Invest. MgnL IntnL 


That Ctoonri IdJt— 1 
reeawedte Fmdt 

DejMdt hwh 



n ; " 


t 


lSLfi 


PJ). Box 63, Jersey. as ^. zr ^9r SLD^pst^__^^lg5d^^ 7 tt21) 


riS_Cl0nnri.ls.Fd._:g4L( 


HS. fixed Iftt. F4H 
■n 2622, Im Sera 

RS. Overseas ra 1 

(SFFd-UccJ j 

Cn as howFrU AccJ- 
tTFFd. (AccJ^^H 





• Prices ni OcL — 

«—qa 16. ffHeeUr demur. <CWk<*M«wgf 

Schroder Life Group 
Enterprise House, Pmlsuiuuth. 

Hill i iidlexil Faads. 


a' 


070527733 


H.V. Interbeheer 
P.O.Box 526, Drift, Holland 
Esnmthtiss. PrteeJ.f DFSftOB • 1+0.03 166 
I nto na tional Pacific In*. Mgmt. Ltd. 

P.0. Box R237, 5^ Pitt SL, Sydney, AbsL 

Jawffn Equity Da — |A$3J2 IAS 1 3JBB 

Jantine Fleming & Co. lid. 

46th Floor, Con na ught Centre, Horn 
JanftaeXpn.Fd.__ 

LF. JapanSmaU Co.. 

JarrOne Estn. Tst 

Inti- Put Secs-dncJ J 


£EtaiUy. 



DatActunJ. 
tSneFternlnL. 


JanSne 

JxnSneS-EA. „ 
j?. Cta-Afld.Fd.thcJ 
Do. (AtntalJ ^ _ . 

Jnsri ParifteCnTtW 

NAVSepwrixr 15. 



Ktog 


0.9 


Schrader HhgL Services (Jersey) Ud. 

P.0. Box 195, St Heller, Jersey. 0534Z7561 

“■“"BrfK — 1 r 


X.-'- 

EI 


3-50 

0.9 


4.90 


J; Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Ltd.. . 
120, ChrapsMe. EC2. 01-5884000 

Am-liw. Tst.0ct.9_l USOkfiR^ __J L87 

Aston Fd.Oct 13 III5P4./5 25^1 2 M 

Chrapslde S OcL lO:3CU* — _ -am - Eg 

® ' 
US525Z.79 1 __ 


0.4 

Darlhiq Fd. OeL 17 I 

Japan Find OcL 16 -J 
Trafalgar Fd. Sept. 30/ 


I ^ If r—Tj rar-m Saitfy Assurance International Ltd. . 

Unto Agen ts IkhL Betog & tojri. 014333058 p0 #,* 1776, Hrmum 5, Bemu* 
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- 68-73 

Drafts! tre 01-004 «n or 

IntematfawM tads 


Setea intetuattonalJ 
Urw. Growth — ..^- 1 

es=« 3 a=jK 

S&FMJteL 
High Retren 



Otafatt Cbatffits m Fdndft 

15, UoOf^Hir, Usxjcn. EC? 0 

.tmwu.:ai i -ins 


Sm*«“ 1 “' BMOUIA. 


LfoWpritxwM. 
UoAecura.. 


7ILfttaiBUl,£C3ll08. .01-5831^5 • 


1«J7 

376J9 


nvnmri ftrk«4*ta, 
7-77 iMutinBa. WtstSusta-, _ 
tamed--;— 

Du. lAccam.' - 

ftbftta Trent Wmagm LM? g® 

“;»*!«, EC29I4TP 

Bh PrtamK toTlfii d 


•CH42S12BB 


iitEora*— - 


fllalOrh^- 

M-oa VS 

i im.T«mdogy. 


In! l^S Do. lAcon^^j- 
3.n sraweteftitar. 
teittitO.u L72 na.iAccipnJ-a-. 


,iawfcdli 


Wti ilil u r id eCWtB. 1 

Do.tAKwn.*. 

E "‘S^Usr 





Eusft tata 
EltrtW Uwme* 

Exewpt inU.*—- 
•Was at Od, 

ScsthBs Senflitt 
Santas-, 

SsMjkM. 

Scauhves 

J. Henry Sebrader Wbgg ft Cs.Ud.?Ca)(ti 
12D.Chramkfc.ECa . 0-2403434 

Capital Ocl: 


Chntartau fried MMiawifg) UovtT* L^* IMt TdL tetgrs. Ltd- 

w*^"«4ier. 061-2365685 rihua ftLAdeshan. 02965941 


tn EsWAsw — 

^ Local AnttrarttM’ StataM Iw^ T*7 
- _ - gLW*nW»B.EMia» 01-588ttl5 

SftrtwfflMi r«rf» M*L Ud.ro Pta-J3H4 “ 


4.90 







aa *=— „ 

Ca MM lift Awraanrt? - 

Caataa Herat. CtatltaWta, 

Kty toretL F <1. - 

PacefaabfjaKFd. ) 


-03 - 


ihu^Wrill 

I=i = 


Nat MtetlMt Trtra. 
Confeiteratiim Life 
50. Chancery Lane. WC2A IKE. , 

IBS 


nm 


Pkb.Pt. 

fEi&iS 

Pens-DpVAcTi 



Com fa« Insxmoce Co. Ud. 

32,ConhM, E.C3. 


01-6265410 


= 

Credit ft Coamerce Insurance 

120, Regent SL, London W1R5FE. 01-097081 

UCMogd. Fd. P530 16238 I — 

Crown Life; 

Crown LHe Hse., Waldxg CU21 3XW 048625033. 
DisLFtt. Iwsn.- 
Mus'd Fd. AO. 

MangMFd. Inlt , 

safe's-] 

Property Fd.lnd.___ 

Property Fd. Incm 

Fried lot. Fd. ACC ._. 

Fixed Inc. FA Ineo. _ 

Equity Fd- Act — 

Epuhy Fd. trxt 

Eqxity Fd. Lncm. 

HtTTst.Fd.Acc 

Inv. To. F± Irtrt. — .. 

Im.Tst. Fd. Incni..__ 

Money F£ Acc. 


Money Fd. I nan {B2 

Interl. FtLAcc Efl29; 





Windsor Life Asmr. Co. Ud. 

Royal Albert Hse., Sheet St, WwJsor tfflM - 

Imrsiar Units 

Ascuo. Pt*t- Urtts — 
fin. Iiw. Growth—— | 

Future And Growth 

AK.A0VFM. 


OFFSHORE & 

OVERSEAS 

FUNDS 

Albany Fund Mana g e me nt Unrifed 

p!5to*73,St-Hehei’. Jew Q5« 73933 

Alexander Fund 

37, rue NflIW-Dwr, . , 

Allen Haw ft Boss »w. “gLtau 

1 Oaring Cross, SL Hriki, isy_ C.L 0534-737*1 

J5| SS 

aR frfiT* Intamatioaal natter Reswve* 

. &3&S! 

Dafly DiL OeL 14-15 0000611 (1L8% pAj. 

Arlmtfaost Sectwfties fC-L) 

PA Box 284, SL Heller, Jersey. 053476077 
EntfclittLTsUCO-PaaO 1 2-9* 

Gort Seta. TsUCltSl^^ 8901 -OS 1434 

Il2r W ‘Sl6Ji 1 - 


— SterfogFd.. 


I ODUM. 


Schrader Life Croup? 
Enterprise House, Portsmouth. 

B fcc= 



Orereeas 

.115.7 

K&S Sort- Secs. 1CB 

ImraeDtstras.. 102.7 

Income Acctan 106.5 

8S.Prn.Cap BSS 

BS. ftp. Acc 1763 

Eotdty Pereion Cap. . 1264 

F. ltd- Pea- Cap [1154 

F. lre.Pen.Acc_ 

Money Pen. Cap. 

Mcnry Pec Act 

aSKSrrBffil _ 

Prices are br Lite Series 4, 



Bank of America Inter n at i onal SJL 
35 Bwdcoud RoreL Lmntore (UJ. ■ 

* 

Banqoe Btuxeftes Lambert 
2. ftte De la Regem B 1000 Brussels 
RetxaFond 1BSSSM7 fiOAfl-OMI &90 

BorMcun Mwiagers. (Jersey) Ud. 

P.0. Box 63, SL Heller, Jersey 0534 74806 
Baib. M. Fuad 1W.4 106.71 1 JLOO 


— Barclays Un icom Intem ati o n ai 
— 2. Chartog Cress. SL Kclier, Jersey. 

OsereeasiKoac — _i 

= SEffl? rzJftS 1 * 

= 

“J Z to:G^fe3]DD 


053473741 


Far Eastern Od. 1“ 
HiStl Income DCL1<_ 
Income OcL 14 

ta&IZS: 


_E3 — tasta Series 8, Oa. 14. Oths- prttzs « reqeesL 

Scottish Widows’ Group 

PO Bex 902, EWntxagh EH1A5BU 031-655 6000 

UM.Ph.0cL 17 11416 

iiw.pS-Sr.2f 

Lrw. Cmh OCL : 



irw. Pfiri Sr. 2 OcL 17 (Z34.7 
0,17- B19-? 


Ez. U. Am Oct. 15 — [1HL5 
Ex.U.lnc.OR.15 I 


1 — Pen.Man.OcL; 


m 



London A’deen A Ntfeu MU. Abut. LhL 
129 Kings* ay. London, WC2B 6MF. 01-404 Q393 

'Asset Builder- 1501 . 52« — 

London Imtemnity ft Gift Ins. Co. Ltd 
10-20. The Portray, Reading 583511. 

B^eM ■ 13 E 

London Life Linked Ass or. Ltd. 


Standfe life Assuance Co. 1M. 

161-166 Fleet SL. London EC4 2DT 01.3538511 

Managed Acc 0124 

Equity Acc 1113 

Gut Ptxs Acc 1050 

Pens. Managed Acc. 1192 



"Far ^rtan d otter Units m Goararteed 
Bash fetes please Phone 01-353 8511 


81 Kir* William Sl, EC4N 780. 01-6260511 He 


interl. Fd. In 

High Income Fd. ___. 

EWS Coronet 
Carr Seta Inv. Fd._ 

Regency Fd- 

Brrwinboah Fd-__ 

BrewinFtoa ltd. fiC 
Strategic lira. Fd . — _ 

Pm. Mixed. Fd 11255 

Crusader Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Tower Hse, 38 Trinity Sq, EC3N4DJ 

Orth. Prep. Oct 7 — I97J2 108.11 

Eagle Star IrsurJMkfland Assur. - • 

3, Ineadoeedie St, ECZ 0148812 12 

EagWMtd. Unhs (66.9 69.? .... | 6.70 

Egfety ft Law Ufe Ass. Sac- Ltd? 
Aioenhatn Road, HighWyaaatw. 049433377 


EqtnTr 

Fixed Intprest. 
Property 


m 

fig’ 

Mixed, 

all 


-f “ The London ft Manchester Ass. ^l? 


Wiadade Pork, Exeter. 

t GrtmTfrFdfld.,-. 

x. Exempt Fd.— 
ixempt Prop. Fd — 
jcpc. in*. Tsl Fd.— 
leFund. 





Standard Ufe Assurance Campany? 

3 George Sl. Edinburgh EH22XZ- Q31-2S7971. 


059252155 



ass? 



jN 

Fixed Interest F. 


Albany Ufe Ass u rance Co. Ud. 
SLOUBurltiiglDa^Wl. 01-4375962 


«g£S£« 

Egcrity A Low (Managed Fondsi Ltd 

Anerstom Road, High Wycorebe. 049433377 

Ind. Pen. Equity 

Ind. Pen. Proprr-.y 

lad. Pen. Fixed Int 

tod. Pen. Overseas — Elfa 117.4 

lad. Pm. Cash— 1D93 H5J1 -HT1 

■od. Pen. Balanced — 1223 . lZELW 1 — 

led. fen. Dtp. Aden. . 1081 113.71 3T — 

Prices at On. IQ tie* settfcmrre cUie New. 13. 
Greop Person Fnxts — Pncrs arafthle as reqwsL 
Family Assurance Society 
(Sec Pfarawd Savings Grasp) 

Assicnrazioni GENERALI 
117, Fenctaecti SL, EC3M 5DY. 014880733 
ltd. Managed Bond-P42 1203) —_| - 
General PgrtfoBo Life Ins. C. Ltd.? 
CrOtjOrookSL. Chesbunt, Herts. Waltham X 32 972 
Portfolio Fd. Acc __ ' 

Portfolio fid. IrvL. . 

PonfoRn Man. Acc.. 

Portfolio Mao. MdL-H6-4 

Graham Life Ass. Soe. Ud. 

2 Prince of Wales ftL, B'nxwft. 0202767655 

C.L. cash Fond [116.9 

G.L EgrityFond — _U31 

G.U Infl.Fund ' 

G J_ Ppty. Food— — D229 129. 

Growth ft Sec. LHe Ass. Sac. Lid.? 
Web Bank. BmpoD-TIraaes. Beths. 062034284. 

"iFh " ' 

I 

.. Scs-Acc. 

G. & 6 Super FtL . 

Goardfen Royal E xch ange 

taW Exrtage, E.C3. 

- 

Managed Initial 

Do. Acorn. — 

Equity I ffitiat- 
Do. Accara. 

Foced lid. I 

Da. Atxum,..., _ 

Intrnstional initial-. 

Do. Atxnm. 


low. Trust Find.. 

sssssfe— 

Fixed . I merest Fd. | 

MAG Groop? 

Three tan. Tower HiB.EC3R6Ba 01-6264588. 
American Fd. Bond*- 
Ccmen. Deposit*. 

Equity 0d. 

Extra Yirfdrd. Bd 

£ 30 ^ 

Gift Bond*—. 

High Yield Borer* 

' tntemaenl. Boa J**. 

Japan Fd. Band* _ 

Managed Bond-* _ 

PnvTpereion«**_ 

Projxrty Eond**__ 

Recovery Fd. Bond".^ 

Prices on •Oa. 13. **0eL 16 ***Oa. 

Rex Me ftmVxi Funl prices 

SMifizzEiJ ‘ 






ea sspJ 5 ±a» 
ms»=dm 

Mxmtfectnrers Life I n surance Co. 

SL George’s Wxtr, Stevenage. 043856101 




Merc han t Investors As sura n ce? 

Leon House, 233 High SL, Croydon 01-6869171 

pSJSpKT 

ri upri 1/ rm, 

EgmtT- 


01-2837101 


^MtcPrac. 


United 

1«.71 

17281 ‘MZ 



Deposit Pens — __ 

MUM— — 

Managed Pens- 

let d ? ii , y_ 

On. Pens. — — ■■ 

Ind. Managed , 

On. Pens.-. i 

NEL Pensions Ltd. 
Milton Csurt, Ooriong, Surrey. 

itaxEcCra— -HW 


Pens. Maugrd Initial _| 
Pens. Msnajjed Acc_. 
Pens. Eouity inital _ 
Pens. Equity ACC___ 
Pens. fSTutl Into* 
Pens. Flrad im. Arc 
Pens, iml InitlaJ 
Peas. WL Arc . 
Pens. Prop. IbBW__ 
Peas. Prop. Arc 
Pens- Depos- Ifdttd 
Pens. Depas. Ace 


Hamtwo Life Asswaace Ltaritetf? 


7 OM Park Lane, London, W1 


01-499 0081 


FWD#ff¥.._ 

- Managed COP. 

Managed Arc 

gS^d-rzr;i 

Pen. Fl.0e 
Pen. Prop, 

Pen-f7tw-i£fi- 

Pen. Mm- Cap- 

Pen. ten. Arc 
PecGK 
PereGi8 t . 

Peo.Eq.Cm 

ta.Ec ax 

Pen. B^. Cap 

Pen-B^.Ate — 

Pen. DJLF. Cap. 

Pen. DA.F. Arc 

Hearts of Oak Baacfft Society 
129. Wngaray, LoodncWC2B 6NF 01-404 COW 
Hearts of Oak 1416 463| 


Neiex Ec Ariran. — 

Me lex Money tap 

Metex Man. Acc 753 

Neiex Gift Inc Cap- — foil 
Hetex tih Inc Acc 736 

NeiMxd.Fd.Cap.__.510 ' 

NHMxtL Fd. Acc M3 

Nelea Deposit Cap — 553 ; 

Neiex Deposit Arc _ S0.4 •*• 

Hetex hcFaLlm. Cat *73 
Ntfcx (rlFjMW. tej48.9 _ 

Next sub. day OeL 

HP! Pensions Management Ltd. 

48 GraceciucbSL, EC3P3KH. 016234200 

Mew 7Mtiwi im. Co. (UIO Ltd.? 
MaitbcndHotae, tatheod SSI 2J5 070262955 

pSf S^ ._— ___Q743 



fiSSSSSfcS*- 

Pension Ind U9.0 

PensWnFxd. Im. IU£ 

Pereira Osh 1043 


Sun AIBaoce Frind Man gni L LM- 

Sun Alliance House, Hontum. 040364141 

E^tW^d = 

Sun Alfance Linked Life las. lid. 

Sim Alliance Heose, Horelma. 040364141 

Equity Fund D97.9 2084 -riL? — 

FShT I nterest ftmd _ 127.7 13*3 -0 J — 

rssssfci^ . 11^3 = 

Deposit Frad 1169 12UJ — 

ItaSedFuixl 1422 , 149.71+031 — 

San Life oT Canada (UfO Ltd. 

2 3, 4, Cocktptr St, 3V/1Y 58H 01-9305400 

ataJrLi.Grth.___l 

Stale I 

Persol 

Pens. Man. I 
Pets. Man. i 

San Life Unit Assurance Ltd. 

107, Cheapside. London, EC2V 6DU 01-6067788. 

Managed Cap [338.7 167^-011 — 

“ 1693 ..._ •— 

1343 — 

157 _... — 

Z3H2 +16 
Z35.( +17 

-OJ — 

127.; — 

= 

= 

3207 -53 — 
177 9 _o3 — 

wl-olus 

aent Ltd. 
contacts) 


Do. Ind. income 8.4 

□a. ideal Man To — p 4 
Do. Manx Mutual — -M63 


Bishossgate Commodity Ser. Ltd. 

P.0. Box42, Douglas, UH. 0624^23911 

ARMAC- Oct. 6. «67 08 713N ( — . 

fflo.^-6-:&4 4 Lll 3“ ■ 

(totally tad *530 md — Q. Next taL Mm. 3. 

Btshopsgate Progressive— Ldn. Agents 
9, Btshopsgate, EC2N 3AD 01-583 62E0 

waedav*!*^ » 

Bridge Manageraent UtL 
GPO Box 590, Hong Kong 

ssasiteua^d » 

Britanma/Sddesinger 
Britannia Tst Mngrat (C-L> Ltd. 

30 Bath 5L, St Hrlier, jersey. (53473114 

IKS. Dofer Denmnimted Ffc. 

Universal S Trust — [USSL229 1 
World Bond Fad — [ttSJO.925 0 1080 

Shxfttg Dra u ra hw ted Fds- 

Cipwth Invest — M6J 

Far East & loL Fd.— 10.9 

S 4 -vm 

*OaBy Deoflng. 


ScMesinger l u ten nii otal Mngt Ltd. 

41, La UotieSL.SLHeher, Jersey. (53473588 
An. investment* [700 74J 

p 1 

AnsSaerCnlig. L70 L79 -OA 

lit). FcL (Lux.) U»> 1810 1905} 

Next sucta *0cL 20 

Brinm Shqdey TtL Ca. (Jersey) Ltd. 

P.Q. Box 583, SL HcTier. Jersey. 053474777 

atenNig Cap. Hi ... — 

Butterfield Mmagued Co. Ltd. 

P.0. Box 195, KuMten,.Bennndc_ 

Buttress Eouity _ 

Buttress Income - 
Prices at f 




, tuumraw, uermiMK- 


Managed Acc. — _ 1610 
Property Cap 146.7 

^sr&ssrM 

Fixed Interest Acc— 129^ 
CtaCap ^ 


Capital iatahatfauai Fond SJL 
43, Boafcvard Royal, Luxembourg 
Capital M. Full 1 US$2530 I — J — 

Charterhouse Japhet 
1 Paternoster Row, EC4 

te— ^ r.13^ 


— Food* 


CasftAcc. — _ 

^ Irternational Cap 1317 

InterrOlmaalAnL— . 1343 

A m erican Cap — 1093 

American Acc Ull 

F» Eastern Cap U46 

Far Eastern Acc. __ U6.7 
Distrifautira (1043 

Life 

dc ft 

Pent. Managed Cap- 
Pens. Managed Acc... 

— Pens. Property Cap. _ 

— Pe*. Property Acc. _ 

— Pens. Equity Cap.— 

— Pere. Etyiity An 

— Pens. F. IrXemt Cap- 

Pens. F. Interest Acc. 

Pens. Cash Cap 

Pens. Cash Acc. 

Pens. mod. Cap 

Pens. imrd. Acc. ...— 

Pens. American Cap- -| 

Pens. American Acc. .j 
Pens. Far Earo. Cap- 
Pens. Far Estm. Acc. 

Target Life Assurance Co. Ltd. 

£E "^assst,*! 

Man. Fund Inc 11253 13LH 

Man. Fund ft© 1243 130H 

Mai. Fund Acc UL.B 175B 

Prop. Fd. Inc 1313 138S 

Prop. Fund Cap 125 J 1323f 

Prop. Fa. Act— 1B8J) 

Prop. Fd. Irw .1353. 



FdatfeBBMffii 
Emperor tad*. 

HesaraJ 


•Prices at SrtdrefeT 


5911 



•— Prop. Fd. Inc. 


ST”- 





Fixed lltt-Fd. Inc 122J 

Fixed InLFd. Cap.— 116.7 

Dep.Fd. Ik 1D4.9 

U.K. Equity Fd. Inc. _ 137.7 
UJC SvtttFd. Cap. : 1316 
Int. Equity Fd. lot 1ZL5 

InLtaayFd-Cap.- U61 

tataite. Pm— .11263 


Henderson MriattalhD 
S Aastfc Friaa loodta EC2. 


01-5883622 


Norwich IMm I ns ura nc e Group? 

P0Box4. NorwidT NR1 3HG. 060322200 

Managed Fund 069 1 283.2 +0JT — 

Equity FlxxJ 44DO 463J +0.9 

■ _ Property Fund 177.7. 187X 

"J — Fixed tatad 1751 184J -0.4 

— 1 Deposit ta(L_- 1286 B5J +0J 

NwaJrStsOcLlS— . 2587H — J 

Plramx te wniM Ctri -Ud. ' 

4-5 King WUEajn SL, EC4P4HR. 01-6269876 

Mird- 

Pfenoed Savings Grot? 

25 VMmMp St, London, EC2A2A8. (0-9200661 

■ ” ‘ 


assssfczgfc 
afarffifezKi 

GBl Pen3d. Can 1461 

Prop.PenJd Acc. 2083 
Prop. Pen. Fd-Cap.— 1925 
Grar.Prn.FdAo- — 1263 
Cuar.Pcn.rd.Cap. 1170 

DAPen-FdAcc ^2.4 

DAPen.Fd.Cap U14.5 

— Trans i ntertMtional Life Ins. Co. UtL 


One Imestmob (Jersey) Ud. 

P.Q. Box 86, SL taw port, Gonusey. 0481 26521 
tH. Sit Growth Ed.*_p032 10611 -0041 130 

StaGBtFtt. CC.I^jja^^ffiJ6| _T.j 1260 

Combs Its. (Gootsey) Ltd. 

PD. Bax 157, SL PMer Port. Gnensey 
IntnL Man. Fd 004 222| J — 

Craignsoant Find ltd. Mngn. (Jersey) 

P.a Box 195, SLHeTier, Jersey. 053427561 

DWS Deutsche Ges. F. Wertpapiersp 

Crnneburgweg 113, 6000 Frankfort 

Investa : — JDH321D 33«HU0| — ’ 

Delta Group 

P O. Box 3012, Nassau, Bahamas 

OetL inv. OcL 14 |S4J5 4J6I+0U] — 

Dnxtscter Investnwut-TreKt 
Poofedt 2685 BteOetgKse 6-10 6000 Fitafert 
Cno anlra-. — :— 

fnLRmenftamfe. 


*azt — 

Dreyfus hdcrconf m e nfal Imr. Fd. 

P.0- Box N3712, Nassau, Bahamas. 

NAV0CL14 IUSE9J1 3L39I 1 — ' 

Emson ft Dudley Tst, MgL Jtsy. Ltd. 

P.D. Sox 73, SL Heiw, Jersey. 053473933 

E.O.I.C. T. 06Z3 m/K — J 229 

The EngRsfa Association 

4 Fore Street EC2. 01-5887081 

E.A. Income Furd'_|53-7 .5721 J 7.43 

--} — e-AtaSTL- piao 6L^ 2D2 

= 3 = 


SL. EC2. 


— 2 Bream's Bldgs.. EC4A 1NU. 

H 1“ WSeries 2 Man. Fd, _|120.4 
WSeries 2 Equity Fd_ 125.7 
•Series 2 PreccFB— 1223 
«eries2FbrttatFd, I12Z 
•Serirs 2 Money Fd- 107.4 
WTufip imcsL Fd. 2003 
•Tulin Managed Fd_ 149.4 
VMngd. irrvTFd. lit- 120 a 


01-4056497 


Black Horse Life Ass. Co. Ud. 
71.lAMBrttSL.EC3. CO-6231288 




3622 m — 

- tarii^^Srad— ^6 ' 1332 — 


1 _ • Do. C Britannia 


Sort Co's 4 

taLTedmototFtt.. 

fUMlfl I H» !«■>«■ (Jo. 

2ft, High sc Aotlrs Bar. forts. P. Bar 51122 

Z&WBtS M Izdz 

Ca wn oo AmrancrLM. - 

10bn^WaTiWt®MeyHA90NB. 0M028B76 

7 j»*5S — - 
Zos — 


BtejedFrad... 

DepeSt Fund i 

H9( Sauntel Life Assur. Ud.? 
NLATwr.,AtfscotnbefeL.Cnv- 01-6864355 

Pm.GVed.i 
ta-Eft 
Pere-Ecpn 
PrsJrttUiu 

Pens. Prop, ta — J 
Pens. Preo. fee — 4! 
imperial Life Ass. Co. of Canad a 
HitgtriM Horae. teUferd. T12B 

sssks^js? a:a = 

WliiW_nrtsSo M , 


Faddy Crated Fiiad_t72.4 . ^ " 

Premiuai Life Assiwwtce Co. Uri. 

Esaetrster Hse, Haywar* HcaUi.0444 58721 
Balanced. 




•Unit lm. Fd, AocJ 

Maruta.Fd.Cap._L 

Man. Pen. Fd. Acc [187.9 

Trident Life Assartace Co. Ltd? 

London Road. Gloucester. 

Managed 0611 

Gtd. rfgd. 11707 


Earobond Holdings N.V. 

Pte t e r m aa i 15, WiHenistad, Cmacao. 

tetawurwiw 

EoroHIdgs IUSSO.DO 2USMUBI 1130 

F & C MgmL Ltd. Inv. Advisers 

1-2. Laurem Praotney HiB, EC4. . 01-623 4680- 

m 

Prices OCL 15. Weekly deafiogs. 

Fidelity Itdetnational Ltd. 

P.O. Bex 67Q, Hamilton, Bermuda 
S^5«i5 e -v ^ 5 [,-5L_H ener, Jersey 
0534 27561. Telex 41 


0452 36541 

a a 




America o _ L 

KiraW'^—t 



Natural .. 

5 i?& 

Prop. Egofty ft Life Ass. Co.? 

<2H0BHtSdddvLi»tanEC3A7AY 01-6211124 

Do. 

Flex Aaaey Brad- 

Property Growth Assur. Co. Ltd.? 



American Assets . 
Am. Vek. OxnJY. $P\ 
... tab. CohlH 
.--jrSavirapTniSL, 
arEas_ 


= Pffi 


Z PactTre- 

Z Wortd 



UK 


! 1031 


USS90.95 
USS2610 

lOOifc 10B7] ..Zl 1225 


Growth Cap 

Groxrth Acc. — 

Pens. EradyAct. 

Pere-GtdDepJVtr._ 140,4 

flStrtfcr - 1 ® 1 


M 


Lera Home, Croydon CR9 1LU. 
Property AraL. 

sasE^ 

Ataty Rmdl__ f 


Mraaoedtad- 
FusdiM. 


_ Fusd im. Fd. 


Secure to. ft-- 

E^u.tyFufld fl?73 

Irish Life Asstutese Co. Ltd. 

Baiitdra Home, 7/U Moormfe, EC2 01-606 840L 



01-6800606 Tyocfelf Assoranee/PensrensfeHbKe) 

1ft CanypgeRoad, Bristol. 027232241 


aa 


38 


— 3- Way 


Do. Peas., 
tatty 


055.6 15531 „„ 

P932 . IS3 


— Brad. 

— Property 


Overseas lav.. 
UK Inv. 


— Deposit, 


Mn.ta.3-W_ 
Pm 


= iSSffi 


Prep. Pen. 
DepiPen 


2008 


I3U 

J*U 


„ 2Z4.^ 

Sf 7 - 2 ** 

mt ::_ j _ 


Surfing Fixed iFflersi.. 

*Pncei at SepL 30. 

First Viking Co mm od i ty Treats 

10-12 SL George's Sl, Douglas, loM. 0624 25015 

FsLVik.Cm.Ts p3.4 35J1 | 520 

Fleming Japan Fund SJL 

37, roe Notre-Dame, Luxembourg 

Fleming Qcl 14 1 USS5444 | J - 

Frankfurt That Investment— GmbH 

New Maimer Strasse 74-76, 06000 FraoJdwt 

BSKe- sdBSS 3U = 

Free World Fund Ltd, 

Battertirtl HaskBnn, D ein u x ia - 
NAVS#PL30 1 USOftfi I | — . - 

G.T. Management LU. 




Vanbrugh life Assurance? 
41-43 Maddox SL. LOi W1R9LA. 



lCng ft Shaasga Uft. 

52Con*iO l £C3. 

Bo^Ffl. Exeto— W7-7Z 


01-625 5433 
9952J-02B - 


Prop- flrowtb PertsiamA Amxifcs LbL 

£Zg£t 2 t= 
f& F &ab!l=: 

Man.tas.to.UL_ 

SSSlE 

. m itfg r 

Gas Pens. fid. to J ' U3L9 J +fijJ — 


158.1 


Managed Fd 

M®- 

Fixed IpL Fd 

mi 

1156 

Prop. Fd. 
too Fd. 

Mo 


te h u gh Pensions United 
41-43, Madfex St, Ldn, W1R9LA 
Managed — 037.8 

Dftear — ®“ 

Property 

GtaraaeKL_ 


01-4994923 
S-D3 


-14 - 


!+oa - 


01-4994923 


BU 


w a ■= 


r H 


SSSSteir- 
sswfifL. 

Sere* Pac Sbls — ^ 

6.T. Asia Fd 

G.T. Asia Sterling — _ 

C.T. Australia F i , 

&.T. Bond Fend.- 1 

G.T. Dollar Fd 1 

G T. Dir. (StrtgJ FA 

fi.T. Ipwsl FtL J 

G.T. jiaan Soall Cos.., 
tjterraniielSTSJFtt, 1 

G.T. Trtfnoioqy FiJ._ 

-7. PscrfK Fn__ 

.T.AseanGitMiiK- 


IDSU7 L72 
K9a 93W 

B7, USS54.46;‘ W 
£282 295 

BQUiia — . .. 
£2275 S*?f „ 

WS5L H-ffi - 

lllh 


lu.^ 


1269 


-'6x2 

*>3 


+oit 
+a a 
-OJ* 


HEM 


Continued on previous page 
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BRITISH FUNDS 


Sue 


Slack 


Pries 


VI 


iTJ 


M. ! Red. 


“Shorts” (Lives up to Five Years) 

25M» SNIEubeiper 13pc ISOS 

gb , ab=^ffiS: 

79V_1931^ 


10 lb Treasury 9iiie 199 1 ±i 

2 f- 4 A«sExch- 9 ijpcigBl 

22F — - - - 


?3*tay 23M 


15Jul 15JaT? 

8 fOa 


Stil 

21Aug 


§3 


ihp 

IBJa Whip; 

Zmxf 22N 

EEf 120 , 

15Jd lsjal 

irJ 

190 l9Jonj 
26Mar 
22Aug 

Z1N 21Myl 


Ercb 12\pc 1' 



ffi ffiJfeaJSs 

5fc 5JuJTreas«y Stax'S? _ 
22Mar 22S Exeb 9£pc 1982 


Excft. Slept 1933 — 
Exeh. 3pc 1983 



.flee. 1934 m 

..-19B4 

2fe5)Tr easiry 12pc 1934 _ 
^Treasury l!£c 1965- 
lTreeaay3pc 1965.... 



184 

96 

3363 

1160 

9? 

9.7 

341 

5s. 7 . 

2U 

9.9D 


Li 

852 


306 

9.74 


15.7 

321 


mo 

1567 

lofi^ 

164 

1275 

ft 

96 

894 

9ZU 

9.7 

325 

191V. 

HE 

1362 

97>J. 

15 

IS. 09 

. 93 

26 

867 

93% 

ran 

967 

**2*4 

26 

9.43 

83-\ 

157 

358 

83Vj 



343 


116 

Y>74 

17.4 

15.43 

9Z*j 

116 

10.01 

101a 

iExii 

1337 

92 }j 

65 

man 


96 

6 3b 

95a 

14.7 

1160 

102iri 

1610 

13.63 


US 

369 

97Vi 

268 

13 yt 

ior-3 

167 

1460 

7243 

1510 

415 


1438 

14.79 

13.04 

13.42 

13.46 

12.90 
1131 

15.91 
12.84 
1239 

933 

12.99 

1830 

1290 

13.06 


1255 


1L12 


1133 


1293 

16.90 

1259 

1303 


1295 

1LM 

1293 

13.07 

10.75 

1290 

1276 

10.90 
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LOANS 


BANKS AND HIRE PURCHASE 


Moot 

Da 


Stack 


TW4 

hL M. 


Ua 

30J 

1 H 

301 

30J 


30Ja 

20J 

31M 

31M 

Ilia 

lUa 

lUa 

14l*r. 

30J 

31M 
31 M 
28F 


Public Board and 

DIAsric. Ml 5pc "5M9 63 

31NAfeanl09^c '89-94.. 83 

lSlMeLWtr.3pc‘B’ 29 

3lSu5.M.C.9pcl982... 104 

31D| Do. without. Warms. 91 

Financial 

304FFI13qel9Sl 

20d Do. 14pc"83 


ind. 

2i| 7.96 
26 1258 
LB 10.48 
lit 296 
166 1020 


1204 
1355 
1261 

1290 I • _ — 


30S| 

30N 

1 U 

ID 

1LI 

14S 

31K 

30S 

31fa 


miUKFBtSttDb.'BOA. 
Do. yaiwSOBl-M 
Do. ItPsc Uns-Ln. *86 
Do. line lhs.Ln. *E2 
Do. llfcpc UslLo. SC 
Do. 12*8* Un. In- 1992 
Da 71tfrtDeb. W92 
Da 7>reeADeb Sl-94 
Do. toe 4 A* "91-94-. 
Do. 8'tfsLn. S2-97 


LI 225 
1331 756 
26 1199 
26 1235 
26 1283 
Ui 1356 
26 U52j 
L‘ 1171 
L? 1233 
14.7 13.05 


13.78 


FOREIGN BONDS & RAILS 


lirinst 

Cn 


Lia 

lla 


Stock 
AnUrfagasta R}y 

_ Do.5pcPref.L- 
liiChi^an Mixed — 
Chines? 4ijpt 1398 


U 


30Juv 31011 
1M 
IF 
1A 

May 1 


Five to Fifteen Years 

22 May 22NlEsch. 12 J*jc 19S5.... %s«ai 1610)1253 
25 Aug. 25F]Enill5tf:’8j(£3^4W 29% ^-11223 

101 a lOJtoTreamni fifes < 844&3. BE*, 3K 965 

22iil 22jJE«h. 133^ 1987_.. 10% 

IN lMaylFunfitH '£5-07^ 

3 Kay 3iVQreas.l|£c 1937.. 

2oJul 2bJa7reas»y7)*K'85Si 

Ua LfaliTrarcpbrtSpc '78-58 

22Auy. 22FlTiwa»7Ui3*1989_ 

15Ap 150dfrraa5ury%x T E£>-89.. 

15JuL ISTalTreaury l^ic 1990 
IS) 15Jur.(Tre2Surr HVo: ’S7-9C 
lOJul MUaTressury llSpc 1?, 

lOJul lQJa 4 TrK 2 aryUJtfcSlA-| 
jrisitfint; 5* — ™ 

.{Excblii 

ifjSpEl 

22Mar. 22s|«d«Quer I 313 K ' 

14Ji IfaJaiJT.-rary Uta "9. 

15Mar_ pruning fig- ITO 

23May 23Nfrreasury 15#c 19 _ T -_ 

^ lMadTreasurl^iK^^ Ijgj afl 13.72 

25Jui 25^reaurylite’95L. 9* lid D CS 

IN IMavjGas Spc "90$5 43^3 S3 6.19 

ZUa 2LWExch. LO^pe 1995_- 166(1252 


30J 

lOJa 

1M 

U 

3QJ 

1A 

3CJ 


31Di 


IS 

ID 

310 

10 

31D 


May 1 
15A. 15QJ 
IF. MAN. 


Price 


Do. 5pc 1 
Do. 5pc i 
Do." " 


sac 

ISIS- 
'S Bow* 
13OC2D06. 
lNjGreck7pcAss.~. 
Ca fp: asm. Ass. 
Do 4pc Mixed Ass. 
Hung. *24 Ass.. 
._Jiceta«f6%c‘a388 
106lrttad7)tfc'81-a3. 

jJapannpc'lOAss 
1 Dc. 6 pc ‘83-88 _ 
Peru Ass. 2007 ._ 
i[S.G.1. 6 ^pc 1980 
5 pEY9 

Turin fcijpc 1964 . 1 
UnisuaySijpc— 


871) -i - 


3 F3A0 


1352 

n<U7 

n.75 

IS 

14.75 
13 J7 
1327 


1 .* 


3*2 


2214 
039 
1653 
0139 ■ 
9.45 
3.90 


OMriafe 

Part 

Apr. OcLj 
MJ.S.D. 
F.MvAoA 
UaJu&De. 
F. MAS. 
F.MyAiLN. 
MJ5J 


AMERICANS 


Over Fifteen Years 


l|Trca£3i7l27^'9Stt-| 

iTrsairy 9p 
3fladrreasioylS , 

15N l^MEHEttfrsjuerlSirfC' . 
lAp lCcilfetaEptai 5 ^ 193c- 1 . 
22 JdI 22MTreasury 13^pc *97t±_ 
21Aug 21F]cjA«^r?r 10*3* 
lMar lyTreasury 8^1997*$. 
IN l!tehrtss.^y<pc , 95^S. 
3065s- 30i Treo. 15^*931?- 

20Hzy 20N Brit 12x1998 

2 GM 20NLDc.A!£20s±}...- 
ISJuI 15J2j7rsnurv 1999J 
2faS a^ExcJi. 12^1959. 
19N IWayflrsar,- Ifer 1999-1 
lA*a WJuinrecs. lSwlT. i 
22 N 22Mayfrn5S.14ps •93-01... 
22M 22jy£wh.^?C99C2 — 
25Ja SMTreas,13-V2G0iM»3. 
19S 19Mar|Treaairy u^jc ‘01-C4 
14Ja lAwlFurfng ?xz -99-04 
SlfJay 2iNlTrt£5Lryl^:' i ??-05 
5Ao 5Cci{TJUSunrEjc'02-0f<i^ 
22Jal TZlslnusurj U ; cpi C3-07 . 

131— -C-rC3. 
lOMir lOStinairv 'C3-lgi - 


Undated 



9JD| 1317 
D. 47115-56 


a M 1282 

■ l3.74 

■ l3JS 

■ 622 
TB13.31I 

S 31250 

an 1177 


NoFtMoAu. 
A J. Q. Ji] 
MrJu- S. D. 
D.»-hi5P. 

. MJe.S5. 
JaApJy.O. 

FjSyiii.N 

F.MrAu.N. 
MrJnSeDc 
JAciyA 
, F.MvAlN. 
F.MyAuN. 
MrJe55. 
Nh-JoS-D. 
MyAiLN.F. 
MyAu.N.F. 
MyAuN.F. 
F.MyAuN. 
MaJu5e.De. 
Mr. Je S. D. 


Stock 

IASA — x 

AMF5%Com.‘87.J 

Abbott Labsj|_. 

AmaxSl 

Aflw.EfljresjaA 

AoET.E^Qdlttf.a. 

Asarco Inc. II ( 

lari. Carp. SI 

Bankers N.Y. I 
Barnes G^j. 56^3- 
SentSx Com. $5- 1 

, Betti Stee(58 

tertwn’g Fer.cI62i 
Brunswick CorpnJ^ 

iCaierpinaii"LL| 
|Os5eMT*uS125. 
rou^iSl—J 




DticorpS4 

City ltw.SL25. __ 
Da Cm, Prf. B SI . 

Cdsate-P.Sl .] 

Coillnds.$l 

Conoco 55 



jAj.a 
MrJn55. 
J-Ap.Jy.0. 
Apjy-Oja 
J. Ap. Jy. I 
MrJe-SJ). 
MrJn5.Dk 
Aar. OcL 
MrJKuS.D. 
Mr.JluS.O. 

MJ5.D. . 


First Ctircaco; 
FliorCorp-i 

Ford Motor!. , 

GATXSSj 

Gen. Sect52>2 - 

Gillette 51 

Honeywell $150. 
Houston 01 $010 
Hutton (E. F.) r 


lAp ICiConv. 3=25* ’si Art. .. | 

nurfesHs^i 

lAp lOCiJTr 


MtC 

25611217 


aw 

20.5 7 

3% 

Vn 

957 

254 

LI 

him 

ZL\ 

LS 

sl.** 

i rtl-] 

2 bff 

12.25 


15F 


3W 

U 

1M 

U 

24A 

25M 

1C? 

15M 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 

15A4SFC Stock 77-82 | 33 | 117) 551 1 13.37 


CORPORATION 

3’QjSa!r3I»*=s3?35~~ 
lDiElTr.'nsn i 2 isc 1925. 

IS Grstol i?^==:?31_ 


2SiS.UC.l2ltf5 < £Z ; 

2.\ 12’-:-” 2-733 .._.[ 
llf.'lGJs;^. 20-32 » 
IAIKcRSsc:: l«5-37. 


1 AJ _ 

15 M 15N Liwrcsl "2W-* 

lJj.AJ.0. C. Itjpc irmd. 

157' Lai- Ccrp. 13 Vjc '£3 
■ 0 . Co.9i^x'3ie5-... 
lUiLC.C.Sbacre-SS... 
11 l] C=5:jrc'8587 — 
iCU Co yjjpc ’83-90 — 
D. Co. IT- ‘20 Aft- — 
5Cllmfcitandl2'-<Kl9M. 


35M 
b\ 

15J 
1U 
10J2 
1MJ5.D. 
15i 15 Cf 


93ed 

E-4 

.^2 

j3P~ 

977 ^ 

92ij 

76tj 

253id 

SC 

71 

7Wc 

23»z 


LOANS 


MrJaSJ). 

MrJe.S.D. 

F.MyAuN. 

MaJuiLD. 

AjJuOJa 
FeMyAuN 
Ju-ApJy.O. 
N. F t*,. Ail 
MJilS.D. 
Ju.0cJ.A. 
March 
JAJ.0. 

, r.MyAuH. 
S.0.rirJd 
S. Dec. Nw 
Mr.JiLS.D. 
MrJo.S.O. 
MrJe.S.D. 
Au.N.F.My. 

, Hz.JuSc.Dec. 

1 FaWy Aywr 
I June Dec-! 
J. Ap. Jr. 0 
MrJe.S.D. 
Mr.Ju.S5. 
JoApJu.0. 


371, _ 

18 - 




Irtgersoi 

ll.GTimemaaonalH-, 
iKmserAI St,„_ 
bone! Corp. sl.lQ..] 
LaaiaH.ta«lJDJ5_l 


^Wl 

29 5120 

3.9 30c 
29.7 5120 

10.9 5220 
17.1 C.OO 
a7 5190 
2&4$3J» 

1S^ 83c 
8# 53.44 


444o 




1A 

U 

Ua 

15J 

1M 

1A 

i5Ja 


COMMONWEALTH AND 
AFRICAN LOANS 

Ansi. 5 I 2 PC *81-82 — 

>.fcpcl< 


1 C 

% , _ 

15M Do. 713 s' S3$-- 


IN 

s 


Datel931-83__ 
N.t. 7U0k 1938-92 .. 


[SUl Africa 9ijp: "TWl.. 
S. Brad. 2lapc Non- Ass. 
03.6pc7fr31N.-HS.-i 


671; 

Its 

97 

244 


SS till 
304 7.25 
26 no 
940 0J4 
2E9 10.06 
Tf£ 23.91 
12M H 


1324 


1320 

1184 

13.09 

1244 

1539 

3033 

2333 


MiSJ-D. 
F.ih»Au.N. 
AJy. O.Ja. 
May Not. 
Oct 

F.MyAuN. 
July Jzn. 
July 

J.ApJy.O. 

'ftWS. 

Apr. Oct, 
Jan. July); 
MrJe.S.D. 
JanAgJ.O. 
F.MyAu.N. 
Mr Je.S 3. 


June Jeq 
M>-oD. 
SeDcdrJu 
F.«yAuN. 
JApJy.a 


Naif. Has. USS750 1 
Merrill Lynch 51 . | 
Morgan (JP tUSS , 
.Ifartai Snanlnc.$l_ 
Pw3ns.1H.S3.] 

ttSUb 

&«LY-top.S5. 
flstnerdSa..— . 
[f&dx&n.-Mrrfl31l< 
'Rockwell Inti. $1. 
.Saul (B. F.) $1 
ISJiellOiir 

Singer 1510) 

SoerTY Cara 5050. 
(TiTWInc-Sl^-— 

TenrarcoSS 

. E& 1^1x519195 
T«w FL ISSOJtt- 

k^coSL? 5 — 

Time Inc. SI 

TranjameneaSl. 
Uricn Carbide SI 
DtLTsdi. SUS5. 

U.S. Steel $1 

WoctworjB S3>2 . 
Kero; Corp. SI.... 
Z33^aCorp_25c. 


CANADIANS 

iBic Montreal Ji2_. 

Bk. Nova Sect 51 
Sell Canada 58 * 3 . 

Bow Valleyll 

Brascsnll 

Can.lR8uBk.S2_ 

- Can. Pacific 55 

Jan. Do.4pcDefa.n00 

Can. P. Entff 

GulfCan.ll 

Hawker Srt. Can.fl. 

KoUln9°r$5 

Hudson’s Bay ||_.. 

HuLB-GH G.S2>2 

Imperial 01111. 

Incofl 

In!. Nat Gas SI. _ 

ssa"- 

Rio Atom 

Royal Bk-Can. 52. 
SeayamCo.CSl 
Tor. Dom. Bk.51. 

Trans Can Pipe _ 


MsLa 

20c 
26dS180 
S9S232 


febOp 


1 5132 
hSl40 

•V 

5176 

5220 

5260 

1C% 

, 306 
S240 


I 5320 
5220 

ln .60 

m 


307 flJ6 
30.9 SL50 
129 5164 
245 10c 


id [ Sbd 

JuIriANZ SA1 

Aug Alexanders D. C 
Aug. Algemene FI. 10 
Apr. Alto Harvey £1 J 
June Allied Will — T 
AnmacfaerlRISg 
June Artuthnot L. £1 
iy . Jan Bk. Ireland fl- 
ay for. Bk. Leurrt SO.l 
ig Fefa.Bc.Leuri<UK>£l. 
n. July Bk. N.S.W. SA1 

n. May Bank Scotland O, 

». Oct B»days£l 

m. July Brown StfOfyEl 

n. July Cier Ryifer 

ay Not. Oa rte rto xe t 

ay Nw. CHve DiVni 3 _ 

to- Sept Com’l Are. ISAf) 

May Com 1 risk DM 10 
March Cbgn.Hbk.Krl 
May D«L France F _ 

I Jan. Apr. Dawes <G. Ill- 
May Nov. DoasdetokMSO- 
<> F.C. Finance^ 

— First NaL 10p_ 

— Da. Wrrts. 75-83 
f June Dec. GerrardNatnl-. 

! Mar. Aug Gillett Bra. £1 
June Goode Mry.5p 

' Nov. fax i! Grincfiays L 

HI ua. Guinness Peat- 
c. July Hantwts _ 

c. July Hill Samuel 

PL Mar. Hong ShngS230 
*e Nor. Jteel Toynbee. 

1 . June Joseph (Laoi Q J 
fa. Aug Keyser UDrrarn 
re Dec IGra&Shax 20p. 
ly Nov. KMnwortBl.. 

g Apr. LioydsO. 

it Sept Macon Fin. 20p 
Sept MereurySecs.. 

Oct Apr. Mxftana£L— _ 

Dec. Jwe Da 71?% 83-93 
June Dec Dal0(%93-98. 

Jan. Mi Mnsto-AssetSk., 

June Dec NaLBk-AusLSAL 

Aug. Mar. Nat West £3 

June OttuwBaricQO 

Jan. 

May 

Jan. Jriy SeccomfeeMCQ 
Noverrtier Sec Padfic Corn. 

Nov. Jus Sri tii Sl Ato_ 

Apr. AugStanfdClBrtEL. 

Arne Trade De». 5150 

Sept Mar. Union Disc £1. 

U.D.T 

J. A. Jy. 0. Wells FagoK. 

— WefatailAltr. R.50. 

Nov. MarehjVfintnst 20p._. 

Hire Purchase, etc 

iFefa. AygJCatde's (Hdjs) Rbj 


JumRoral Bk. of Sect 
Nov-lS mn xfers £1 



CHEMICALS, PLASTICS 


ELECTRI CALS— Continued 


Pad 


Stack 


- lAkzo FI 20 ' 

Sept Ail'd ColloMlOp. 

Nov. Anchor Chem. .. 
Arrow Cherricals. 

BASF AG DM50. . 
Nev. Bayer AG. DNL50 . 
Apr. Bl^fenNualces.. ! 
iiy Brent CboiBlOp. ' 
Aug Brit Benzol 10p- 
Aug. Brit Tar PrllOp. 

Ja^i Burreff 5p 

May Catalin 

June Cta^y7t.%UL 
Sept DoJ3%Dn£L/94. 
Sept Do8>t%C>ir62/95- 
July Coalite Groig>-i 
July Coales Bros. — 
July Da’A’NV — 
June Coy (Horace) 5p 
JuneCradalRLlOp- 
Croda Int Derd. 
Nov. Dlxar-Strand%>~ 
Oct EHis&Everard. 1 

July Fisons El ‘ 

Nov. Halstead (J J 10p 
Aug. Fda. Hten. WeWi 50p. : 

Dec May HoedtstDM5- J 
June Dec DalUimUnsU.^ i 
Apr. Nor. IrmtChem-O- ; 
Feb. Aug. Do. 5%Pf.£L. 

Feb. Aug. int Paint 

July No*. Lnorte lints. 50p 

Jan Si/ L«5i Ints5p — i 

— Morfey (R- 

November NoracH. KrlOO I 
Novo Inh. A/S ‘fi’ 3 

July PtysulOp 

Sept Ransom Wm.lOp i 
Nov. Rentoktl lOp — : 
No*. Revertex— 

Nor. Scot Ag. Ind. £1. ! 
Nov. Stewart Plastics- 
Oct Tbe gr 3wd P Uta. 
Oct Wfarfle CBer J Up 
May Wolstenhotme- j 
Oct YDria Chems— , 


Apr. 

July 


;Wy 

Oct 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sf- 

Jan. 

May 


Feb 

Si 

Feb 

■tar 

&. 

Apf. 


ii| " 3.0 


nr I firs) P/E 

4JJ1L9 u 
u 3 J tttJl 
23 1331431 
11 63 13.7 
23 62 7.9 
13 9.4 51 
2.9 92 4J 
2.9 43172 
21 11X C321 
1010.7 36 
22 

32110 41 
%tl4.9 176 
^34.9 193 
,%H33 fill 
4.4 3.9 71 
31 76 5.4 


123 

379 
lli 63 


W 


15.9 
16ii 33 



Rica 

Lretl- Eh 

td J Ret 

86 

13JS 5.4 

106 

— (K35 

24 

26} 24 

82 

1S3X31 

920 

15.3156 

150 

287)135 




ENGINEERING 
MACHINE TOOLS 


- Apr. 




24 lfo 
3J 66 
3J 83 
_ 20 22.4 

uv 


Oct |AI Ind. Prods — 
Oct Jm A.P.V. 50p_ 
October AbwoodlDp 

Dec June Aerow 

JmelDa. ‘A* 

Nov. Adwest Group— 
Oct Alcan Atommm. 
Apr. AUenW.G 
July Anal. Power— 
Aug Andsn. S'dyde 

May Ash & Lacy 

Ass. British ITltf 
Sept Asoc Tod lno_ 
Apr. Astra ImTi. lOp 
Nov. Aurora Hfct— 
Od. Austin Unmes) 
Nor. May Babcock Intf— . 

April Bailey (C-HJ— 

Feb Ang Baker Perk. 5ftc| 
May Nor. Banra Com. 20( 

Nov. May Barton & Sore 

May Dec Beoufmdl^i 


Feb 


(Sevan CO-Fj 



Lto/ds & Scot20p. 
Lnn.ScotFin.IQp 


May (Ce B*cre FrlOO 
Aug Jan 
I Dec Jone 

January 

Od. Mar. Prow. Rl 

I Mar. Sept Strtg. CmfitlOp. 

Stuna Hldgs. lflp 
Apr. OctjWagon Fmance 


cite 

£371* 

172 

39 

19 

148 

12 

& 


3061 23 , 

Hil76 
10.9 
T6-45 
h0.96 


166 

243 

118 

15.9 

219 

774 

15.9 
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Fraser scores surprise victory 


THE LEX COLUMN 





BY DAVID HOUSEGO 


MR. MALCOLM FRASER.. Aus- 
tralia's Prime Minister, scored 
a surprise victory in the General 
Election on Saturday. His 
Liberal-Country Party coalition 
was returned to power with a 
substantial majority in the new 
Parliament. 

With counting still incom- 
plete. he was expected to have 
a majority of 15-25 in ail assem- 
bly of 125. 

Mr. Fraser's success suggested 
that at a time of uncertainty 
over inflation and unemploy- 
ment The electorate — for all its 
dissatisfaction with his admini- 
stration — was not ready to risk 
abandoning the traditional gov- 


erning party for what seemed 
the experiment of a Labor 
administration. 


Most early pre-election polls 
predicted that Mr. Fraser would 
be defeated or achieve a slim 
majority. It was his third elec- 
toral victory since he became 
Prime Minister in 1975. 


Mr. Bill Hayden's opposition 
Labor Party which had mounted 
an aggressive election campaign 
gained a 8.1 per cent swing in 
its favour in the popular vote 

mainly at the expense of inde- 
pendent groups. 

But Labor seemed likely to 
end up with a marginally 


smaller proportion of the vote 
than the Liberal-Country Party 
coalition. 

Mr. Fraser tacitly acknow- 
ledged yesterday that his 
policies of holding down real 
wages to combat inflation had 
not pleased everybody. 

" Wc have heard the message 
and I understand it." he said 
“ But I also understand that a 
significant majority has given 
to the Government the task to 
continue that work.” 

Though Mr. Hayden's defeat 
was obviously a major dis- 
appointment to Labor after the 
latest opinion polls had pre- 
dicted victory, he did much 


better than anybody would have 
anticipated a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Gougb Whitlam. the for- 
mer Labor Primte Minister, 
pointed out last night that the 
party was now well poised to 
challenge the Liberals in three 
year — g repeat of 1969. when 
Labor's recapture of lost ground 
prepared the way for victory in 
1972. 


new Administration will be to 
halt growing inflationary pres- 
sures that are leading to higher 
wage demands by unions. 
Higher interest rates and a curb 
on bank lending are expected. 


Amber lights in 




Labor's increased vote tended 
to be in urban areas where it 
is already strong. The business 


A priority for Mr. Fraser's 
community and particularly 
foreign investors, were jubilant 
at the Liberal victory. 


Control of the Senate— half 
of whose members were up 
for re-election — remained un- 
decided yesterday. But the 
balance of power is likely to 
be with the independent Aus- 
tralian Democrats of Senator 
Don Chipp. who is on bad terms 
with Mr. Fraser. 


Australia 
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Smaller unemployment rise likely soviet. 


BY PETER RIDDELL, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 


A FURTHER rise in the 
underlying total of adult 
unemployment over the last 
month is likely to be confirmed 
by Government figures due 
tomorrow. 

But the change in the overall 
"headline” figure of 2.04m is 
likely to he smaller both 
because of a fall in the number 
of school-leavers out of work 
and because of the usual 
seasonal decline in October in 
the number of unemployed 
adults. 

The underlying adult total 
was 1.78m. seasonally adjusted. 


last month after a rise of 
249,000 between June and 
Seplemher. 

This increase and the 
deepening recession have 
pushed up spending on social 
security benefits, cut Govern- 
ment revenue and increased 
nationalised industry borrow- 


The Government still hopes, 
however, that any overshoot on 
the public sector borrowing 
total of i’Sjbn forecast for 
1P80-S1 will be small, although 
borrowing was about £7|hn in 


the first half of the financial 
year. 

There is no present intention 
of taking fiscal action to 
contain borrowing in 1980-81 
although the position will be 
reviewed over the next few 
weeks. 

The main attention is on 
1981-82 when spending and 
borrowing are likely to be 
boosted by the recession. 

Current interna! Whitehall 
discussions concern savings to 
offset some of this excess and 
any additional expenditure on 


employment and industrial 
assistance. 

The hope is that, after these 
adjustments, total spending in 
volume terms will be near the 
levels projected for 1981-82 in 
last March's White Paper. The 
main emphasis is now on the 
cost of expenditure, especially 
on public sector pay. The 
Treasury hopes tiiat settle- ' 
ments well down into single j 
figures will help to contain j 
public sector borrowing next j 
year, despite the upward 
pressures caused by the 
recession. 


may disclose 
nuclear 


safety rules 


By David Fishlock, Science Editor 


The knee-jerk" reaction, to 
Saturday’s election result will 
probably send Australian share 
prices sharply higher this morn- 
ing. Yet the news is not a cause 

for unqualified bullishness. 

In the first place, the market 
had not been discounting any 
other outcome, even though the 
opinion polls had introduced a 
big element of uncertainty in 
recent weeks. The Sydney All 
Ordinaries Index closed just 3 
per cent below its all-time high 
on Friday, and last week's 
response to the public offering 
of Energy Resources Australia 
— holding company for the 
Ranger uranium venture — 
would hardly have been so 
enthusiastic if investors had 
thought that Labor stood - a 
serious chance of taking office. 


change In accountinu principles '; 
could affect the market pric^-is.:' 
illusory. VJ 
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>n dissident ; Union’s 20-year 
TUC power ! battle nears end 


BY CHRISTIAN TYLER, LABOUR EDITOR 


BY IAN HARGREAVES IN NEW YORK. 


THE TUC's plans for strengthen- 
ing its authority at the expense 
of individual trade unions are 
severely criticised today by one 
of its smaller white collar affili- 
ates. 

Mr. John Lyons, general secre- 
tary of the Engineers and Man- 
agers Association, tells its 48,000 
members, in the union journal, 
that there is no case for a 
stronger TUC "the way things 
arc going at present." 

Mr. Lyons writes: “ The grow- 
ing pressures for uniformity, the 
steady ideological drift towards 
demanding even more central 
direction of everything, the dis- 
like of any open discussion 
about our own trade union res- 
ponsibilities in and to our 
society, arc all had portents and 
create quite the wrong climate 
for yielding greater powers to 
either the congress or the 
general-council of the TUC. 

" And as the general council 
has shown repeatedly over 
recent jears — and most notice- 
able again over the Polish and 
Czechoslovakian issues at this 
year's congress — Ihere arc inn 
many on it who exempt the Com- 
munist regimes in Russia and 
Eastern Europe from the 


standards they (and we) apply 
to ourselves and rest of the 
world. 

Mr. Lyons is referring to the 
general council's defeat on the 
Czechoslovakian issue at the 
TUC in September when a c.-rd 
vote supported a campaign for 
The releaso of the Charter 77 
dissidents, ami to the row over 
the proposed TUC visit to 
Poland at the height of the 
Polish workers’ strike. 

” It is difficult to believe that, 
constituted as it is at present, 
wc have a general council able 
to act as the representative of 
the 12m members in whose 
name it purports to speak.” 

Mr. Lyons's remarks will be 
seen as cementing his political 
alliance with Mr. Frank 
Chappie of the Electricians and 
Mr. Terry Duffy of the Engi- 
neers. both of whose unions are 
due to be suspended from the 
TUC by the council on Wed- 
nesday. 

The two have refused to 
accept the TUC's instructions 
about removing " Mack” labour 
from the Isle of Grain site in 
Kent, where thermal insulation 
workers belonging to the 
General and Municipal Workers 
Uniom were displaced. 


A 20-YEAR trade union battle 
to gain a firm foothold In the 
textile mills of the tradition- 
ally anti-union Southern U.5. 
is nearing its end. 

Announcement of a settle- 
ment was delayed by haggling 
between representatives of J. P. 
Stevens, the second largest U.S. 
textile company; and the 
Amalgamated Clothing and 
Textile Workers' Union 
lACTWU). 

Workers at the company’s 
Roanoake Rapids. North 
Carolina, plant, voted to join 
the ACTWU six years ago. but 
since then Stevens has refused 
io bargain collectively with the 
union. Since 1978 the company 
has denied workers at the rebel 
plant wage increases granted to 
employees al its other mills. 

But far more than pay for 
3.000 workers in 10 Stevens’ 
plants in North Carolina is 
involved in th»» dispute. 

Union organisers believe vic- 
tory at Stevens will open the 
way for more effeient union isa- 
lion ef the south. Anti-union 
" right to work ” laws have kept 
the level of membership among 
non-agncultural workers at 
under y per cent, compared 
with a national average of 24 


per cenL These laws generally 
restrict or prohibit agreements 
requiring membership of a 
union as a conditio nof employ- 
ment. 

Low union membership in the 
sourh has been a big attraction 
for foreign investment much of 
it Japanese, which has flooded 
in. 

Stevens, by choosing to wage 
an uncompromising and bitter 
fight against the unions, has 
become the symbol of resistance 
to union progress in the soutn. 

It has successfully defied not 
only the union, but more than 
20 hostile rulings by the Gov- 
ernment’s National Labour 
Relations Board and a chorus 
of criticism from religious and 
social organisations throughout 
the U.S. 

The company has also had to 
deal with a nationwide boycott 
of its products started four 
years ago ny the AFL-CIO, the 
country’s Federation of Trade 
Unions and some extremely 
effective anti-Stevens publicity. 

Perhaps the single most suc- 
cessful anti-Stevens publicity 
blow was struck by the popular- 
ity of the award winning film. 
Norma Rae. 


THE SOVIET Government is 
expected to disclose for the first 
time details of its nuclear safety 
and licensing procedures at an 
international conference on 
nuclear plant safety which opens 
in' Stockholm today. 

The conference, organised by 
the Internationa] Atomic Energy 
Agency, has been called at the 
initiative > of Mr. Helmut 
Schmidt. ■ the West German 
Chancellor, to harmonise reactor 
safety standards worldwide. 

According to senior officials in 
Bonn, West Germany is in- 
creasingly alarmed about the 
Soviet-designed reactors being 
built close to its eastern borders, 
especially in East Germany. 

West Germany maintains high 
standards of nuclear safety and 
no information on the proce- 
dures of its eastern neighbours, 
beyond the fact that they are 
using Soviet designed pres- 
surised water reactors (PWRs). 

The Comecon countries are 
building PWRs of a design 
developed from the Soviet 
nuclear submarine reactor. Last 
year the Soviet Union an- 
nounced a major expansion of 
nuclear energy throughout these 
countries. 

There is no consultation 
between East and West 
Germany of the kind which 
takes place between West 
Germany and its Western 
Europe neighbours on reactor 


Moreover the result does not 
represent a vote of confidence 
in the economic policies of Mr. 
Fraser's ruling Liberal coali- 
tion. With another election 
coming up in 19S3. the political 
will oi the Government is going 
to be tested during the next 
year or two — a period when 
some crucial, and possibly 
painful, economic decisions will 
have to be made. 


weal tii and continuing political 
stability will still be a powerful 
magnet for them. But the 
amber tights could start flashing 


Earnings per share 


Companies, however^ vjwyU. 

quite a different problenLT&igr, 
are aware that the stock frirket 
is concerned with eamings^and*,- 
feei under a certain degree of 
pressure to dress up the. figure* - 
to please investors. is 

done only in a cosmetic way— 
capitalising rather than expend 
ing certain costs, for instance, ■ 
or by drawing arbitrar^'Shes" 
between exceptional and. .extras 
ordinary items — : it „may .be’ 
relatively harmless, but ..tiiBre- 
is a danger tbat companies’- Teal : 
behaviour will be ".affected; 
notably that they will .be. forced 
to adopt a very- short ternrtime 
horizon for fear of the impact 
that long term projects could 
have on their earnings .trend. 
This was one of the reasons 
advanced by Armltage Shanks 
to the UK Monopolies Commis- 
sion for the decision fo\ seek 
sanctuary under the -umbrella 
of Blue Circle Industries. - - 


m 


After the UJS. accident to a 
PWR on Three Mile Island last 
year. Chancellor Schmidt called 
for an international exchange 
of information on nuclear 
safety and licensing, in an effort 
to harmonise standards. 

After a five-year pause. .West 
Germany is restarting its own 
nuclear construction pro- 
gramme. It has about 10.000 
Mw in operation and about 
another 10.000 Mw under con- 
struction. mostly from PWRs. 

Go-ahead for West German 
uranium plant. Page 2 


. In the short term, the 
Government must get to grips 
with its monetary policy, for 
M3 appears to have been rising 
a fair bit faster than the 9 to 
11 per cent which the authori- 
ties consider appropriate for 
the current financial year. The 
yield on long-dated Govern- 
ment bonds is already over 12 
per cent and could go higher: 
equities yield about 6 per cent. 
At the same time, infiationary 
pressures are building up on 
the wages front, and the rise 
in consumer prices in 1980-81 
could well outstrip last year’s 
10 per cent. 

Over the rather longer term, 
the Government has to come to 
terms with a resources boom that 
could threaten either to boost 
the exchange rate, stoke the 
fires of inflation, or undermine 
the country’s manufacturing 
base. As the UK Government is 
finding, it is not easy to make 
friends in these circumstances, 
and Australian unemployment 
is already running at about 6 
per cent . 

Of course the perspective 
looks rather different to inter- 
national investors, who have had 
such a major impact on 
Australia's relatively small 
securities markets during the 
past few months. On ' one 
estimate. foreigners ' have 
accounted for roughly a quarter 
of equity market activity 
recently. Australia's energy 


Earnings per share calcula- 
tions should be made compar- 
able between different 
countries. This was the 
apparently unexceptionable con- 
clusion arrived at by an inter- 
national commission of financial 
analysts reporting to the Euro- 
pean analysts' congress in The 
Hague last week. But the com- 
mission had to recognise that 
true comparability would 
require giant steps towards har- 
monisation to be made in the 
varioub national accounting 
treatments of inflation, currency 
translation and taxation. 


Although these two views 'arc 
based upon wholly incompatible 
tenents, they do point; in a. 
rather similar direction. The 
suggestion is that it is only 
through the disclosure of a wide 
range of financial informal ton 
that companies can bo correctly 
valued by the stock market. For 
example, it is only when 
investors are in a position to 
make assessments of the fuiiire ■ 
cash flows of a company, that 
they will be able to ignore- 
temporary dips in reported earn- 
ings. 




It was Inevitable, therefore, 
that pertinent questions were 
asked at the congress about the 
practicability and. indeed, the 
desirability of a search for 
an internationally comparable 
single statistic. Thus it was 
pointed out that it is vital 
to establish why accounting 
principles vary from country to 
country before seeking to impose 
uniform methods. 


The attack- has also been 
mounted from several other 
directions. On the one hand, 
for instance, the efficient market 
theorists dismiss the earnings 
per share problem as being of 
almost zero importance. For 
actively traded shares, they 
argued, the market price will be 
determined by expert investors 
in the light of all the informa- 
tion available. Since investment 
analysts are well aware of the 
impact of inflation or currency 
fluctuations upon the earnings of 
a company, the idea that a 


The problem, of course.isttui 
companies are often extreniely 
reluctant to publisb relevant in- 
formation. ostensibly becansefit 
would damage their businesses 
to give away valuable data -to 
competitors. It was suggested 
at the congress that it was much 
more important to gain access, 
to high quality segmental data 
and to details of future projec- 
tions than to concentrate in a 
possibly dangerous way on a 
single earnings per share figure 
in isolation. . An industry 
representative commented that 
” we can't drive a car by looking 
in the rear mirror." But un- 
fortunately, investors have, to 
try. 


Jfurs: u 
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It is the job o! specialist 
analysts to become expert at 
untangling complex financial in- 
formation. The most important 
reason why the search for com- 
parability and relevance must 
continue is that profit informa- 
tion must also give the right 
signals to non-experts. . whether 
union negotiators or tax meit. * 


From the House of 


Craftsmen form new association 


Weather 
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BY PAULINE CLARK, LABOUR STAFF 


UK TODAY 


BRITAIN'S LEADING indus- 
trial union are faced with what 
threatens to be a new revolt by 
craftsmen under the leadership 
of Mr. Roy Fraser, unofficial 
leader of BL's militant tool- 
makers. 

The challenge came from a 
special conference of shopfioor 
craftsmen belonging io many of 
the country'* biggest trade 
unions who met in Birmingham 
over the weekend io form a 


multi-union association to repre- 
sent their interests. 


Accordin gto Mr. Fraser, 
chairman of I he newly formed 
Engineering Craft Association, 
the craftsmen feel growing dis- 
satisfaction with conventional 
(radc union structures which 
i hey believe have failed to take 
account of their interests. 


Mr. Fraser, a candidate in ihc 
forthcoming presidential elec- 


tion in the Amalgamated 
Union of Engineering Workers, 
has long been a critic of union 
negotiation? which he claims 
are too often dominated by the 
intere>ts of manual workers at 
the expense of the minority of 
craftsmen. 

His move, however, is only 
the latest in what seems lo be 
a growing drive by shop 
stewards nationally to get to- 


gether as multi-union combines 
to increase shopfloor bargaining 
power. 

Last wek shop stewards from 
seven big private engineering 
companies disclosed their own 
separate plans to increase their 
influence on decision making in 
multi-national companies — and 
also in effect to challenge the 
power of conventional moderate 
trade union leadership. . 


Iraq prepares for extended war 


BY ROGER MATTHEWS (N BAGHDAD 


CLOUDY, SOME rain, possibly 
brighter later. 

England (except S.W. and 
N.E.), N. Wales, Channel Isles, 
Isle of Man. S.W. Scotland 

Cloudy, some rain. Max. 13C 
(55F). 

S.W. England. S. Wales. 

. Rain at first, brighter later. 
Max. 14C «57F>. 

N.E. England. W. and Central 
Scotland. 

Dry at first, rain, later. Max. 
12C (54F). 

Rest of Scotland. 

Mostly dry. some • bright 
intervals. Max. 8C (46F). 

N. Ireland. 

Some heavy rain. Max. 12C 
(54F). 

Outlook: Some rail, cold in 
north. 


IRAQ appear? almost io have 
given up hope of an early cease- 
fire in iis Tour-week war with 
Iran and has begun 'to prepare 
the population fnr an extended 
conflict. 

Al-Thnwra. the newspaper of 
the ruling Ba'aih Party, re- 
assured «hp public in an edi- 
torial yesterday that the Iraqi 
armed forces wore well 
equipped to achieve total vic- 
tory over the ■' Persian aggres- 
sors " who were being aided by 
the U.S. and Israel. 

At the same time the Govern- 
ment is understood to have 
taken new measures to ensure 
the supply of essential com- 
modities. 


Shops are generally well 
stocked but there lias been dif- 
ficulty in obtaining butane gas. 
It is extensively used for cook- 
ing and water heating. Whether 
this is due to Iranian bombing 
of the gas bottling plant in 
Kirkuk nr to Government con- 
servation measures is not clear. 

Iranian aircraft twice attacked 
targets on the outskirts of 
Baghdad yesterday as if in 
answer to hopes that the first 
day of the Moslem religious 
holiday might bring some 
slackening of activity. 

Anti-aircraft batteries alon? 
the banks of the Tigris opened 
up and at least three surface-to- 


air missiles were seen to ex- 
plode over the city centre. There 
was no immediate confirmation 
that planes had been brought 
down. 

The possibility of the war 
lasting for several more weeks 
is Jinked to deep Iraqi suspi- 
cions about the role of the U.S. 
Despile attacks on the U.S. by 
Mr. Mohammed Ali Rajai. the 
Iranian Prime Minister, during 
his recent visit to New York, 

and American denials of any 
'■ arms-for-hostages ” deals, the 
Iraqi regime is believed to fear 
that the U.S. might be prepared 
to offer Tehran at least limited 
military supplies in return for 


the freeing of the American 
hostages. 

Any U.S. re-supply pro- 
gramme. especially if it included 
spare parts for the Phantom F-4 
aircraft would be certain to 
extend Iran's ability to continue 
the fight. 

Eyewitnesses say the forward 
Iraqi positions are now less than 
l wo miles from the Abadan out- 
skirts. but that the advance is 

moving very slowly in an effort 

to minimise casualties. 

• Reuter adds from Tehran: 
Islamic peace envoy Mr. Habib 
Chatti arrived in Tehran yes- 
terday m a second attempt to 
try to halt the Gulf war. 


WORLDWIDE 


Healey 


Hostages Continued from Page 1 


Continued from Page 1 


the activities of 20 Left-wing 
MFs who have urine nto Mr. 
Foot urging him to stand as an 
interim candidate only, warning 
him that unless he was pre- 
pared to stand on that basis, 
they would boycott the elec- 
tions. 

That tactic was regarded as 
an attempt to keep the leader- 
ship issue open until the new 
method of electing the leader 


under an extended franchise 
ran be devised. This would give 
Mr. .Anthony Wedgwood Benn a 
greatly increased chance. But 
the abstention of 20 Left- 
wingers would almost certainly 
hand to leadership to Mr. Healey 
on a plate. 

Disarray on the Left will 
become more evident at the 
meeting of the Nattional Execu- 
tive Committee on Wednesday 


sparring match with Mr. Rajai 
on this issue. 

Iran, he said, had been told 
that information from the radar 
planes was being passed only to 
the Saudis, and not from the 
Saudis to the Iraqis, as Mr. 
Rajai had alleged. 

The VU. had pressed all 
countries, including Jordan, not 
to help widen or prolong the 
Gulf war. 

Mr. Muskie expressed the 
wears* hope that Mr. Rajai's 
promise that the Iranian Parlia- 
ment would soon decide once 


and' for all what to do with the 
hostage. , as it has been directed 
to do by Ayatollah Khomeini, 
would be fulfilled. 

But there were still conflict- 
ing signals coming out of 
Tehran. Mr. Muskie noted. 
"The Iranians themselves have 
not yet agreed on what they 
think their terms on the 
hostages should be." 

The U.S. had in recent days 
given Iran a series of broad 
hints haw U.S. policy could 
change if and when the 
hostages were freed. 
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Algiors F 
Am 3dm. R 

Athens c 
Bahrain S 
Barclne. S 
Beirut S 
Belfast S 
Belgrd. F 
Berlin F 

Biarritz F. 

Bmghm. R 
Blackpl. S 

Bordx- s 
Boutgn. C 
Bristol R 
Brussels F 
Bud a pit R 
Cairo F 
Cardiff R 
Caa’b'ca S 
Cage T. S 
Cologne F 
Cpnhgn. F 
Corfu F 
Dublin C 
Dbrvnk. F 
Edntagh. S 
Faro F 
Florence F 
Franhft. F 
Funchal C 
Geneva C 
Gibrlir S 
Glasgow .S 
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Helsinki C 

H. Kong F 
InnsbrV. R 
Invrnss. F 
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Istanbul F 
Jersey C 
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Y'day i Y’day 

midday' midday 

'C 'Fi *C *F 

17 63 !(.. Pirns. C 22 72 

20 68 j Lisbon S 15 59 

S *6 Locarno F IB 61 

28 82 'London R 12 54 

31 SSILuxmbg F 7 45 

17 63 1 Luxor S 36 S7 

26 77| Madrid S 13 55 


9 4S! Majorca S 18 64 


16 61 1 Malaga S 19 66 


10 50 Malta S 23 73 

l« 57 1 M’chstr C S 46 

9 48| Melbrtfl F 23 73 

10 50 Milan R 11 52 

13 55 Mnrrcal. S 10 50 

10 50 Moscow S 10 5D 

10 50 Munich C 6 43 

10 50 Naples F 19 66 

12 54 Nwcsri. F 6 43 

31 88 N. York F 16 61 

10 50 1 Ni’cb S IB 64 

19 66 ! Nicosia S 27 81 

16 64 Ooorto S 77 63 

9 48 Oslo C 7 46 

10 50 Paris S 12 54 

24 75 Perth F 18 61 

10 50 Praaue F 9 48 

18 be Reykivt. S -1 30 

7 45 1 Rhodes S 39 84 

18 64 |Rom« F 18 64 

17 63 Sslibrg R 7 45 

9 40 1 Stekhm, F 10 50 

20 68 iStrasbg. F 10 SO 

9 48 ; Sydney F 20 88 

18 64 |T.inaier R 20 68 

B 46 Tel Aviv F W 79 

TO 50 Tenerile F 18 R4 

12 54 [Tokvo R 21 70 

29 84 |Tnni3 F - 20 .TO 

8 46 1 Valencia J! 18 M 

7 46 1 Vnnice F 13 S5 

9 aa I Vienne C 13 SS 

26 79 Wirt,w R in 50 

IT 53 1 Zurich C R 43 

19 661 

F — Fair. Fg — Fog. R— Rein, 
.a — Slew. .So— Snow. 
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